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Conrract-Mzetines in Waite Russia. 
ONTRACT-Meetings is the name 
C given to a species of fair kept in 
several towns of the above province of 
the Russian empire. They are now, 
io all intents and purposes, fairs, where 
iraders and manufacturers find a ready 
gle for every kind of merchandize; 
although this was not the principal ob- 
ject of their establishment. On the 
contrary, they were appointed by 
yernment for the purpose of facilitating 
the legal sales, transfers, mortgagings, 
undlettings of estates among the nobility, 
gentry, and farmers, scattered over an 
extensive country, which has but few 
towns and little facility for communica- 
tion, It may be supposed that they 
we well attended, since they afford 
thé means of uniting business with 
ure, for the meeting of distant 
ds, and for the purchase of luxu- 
nes. They are of ancient date; but 
they have become most flourishing 
ance the land has been more sub- 
divided, and many wealthy farmers have 
settled in the neighbourhood. There 
are several about the province ; for ex- 
ample, at Minsk, in the beginning of 
March; at Nowogrodek, at the end of 
thesame month; and at Wilna, from 
the 20th to the 30th of May.. But the 
- most considerable of all, is that at 
, Kiev, founded, or rather transferred 
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. there from the small. town of Dubuo, 

by the command of the emperor Paul, 
1- m the year 1800. _It is held in Ja- 
¥y huary, and lasts for three -weeks.—Kiev, 
d ‘very ancient city, which contains still 
: many unexplored remains of. former 


ines, had been fast sinking into decay, 
it was restored to opulence by 
, Meetings, especially since the 
ment of Odessa as a place of 
| rade. Before that epoch, the Ukrain 
iby which are reckoned all the southers 
: ents, formerly belonging to 
| on) had no market. for its ro- 
3 and the inhabitants, therefore, 
NO more corn than was neces- 
a baad their immediate consumption, 
Fest of the land being left for 
= * Money was then so. scarce 
i that for one paper rouble might 
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be bought a éshetvert of excellent wheat. 
But as soon as that harbour began to 
be visited by foreign ships, and corn 
came in demand, millions of hands in 
this province devoted themselves to 
agriculture, and enriched it by their 
industry. The best years for it were 
those of 1807, 1808, 1815, and 1816, 
when almost all the rest of Europe 
suffered dearth, and the Ukrain farmer 
obtained as much as forty roubles per 
tshetvert. These advantages, however, 
were only enjoyed by small farmers ; 
and the possessors of large unwieldy 
estates, cultivated by unwilling slaves, 
had nothing but loss. This induced 
the Polish nobility to sell their estates 
with the life-stock of men on them, in 
small parcels, and they were greedily 
bought up by farmers from all parts 
of Poland, who were glad of the op- 
portunity of settling on this inviting 
soil. Thus the family of Potozky, for 
instance, sold an estate with 120,000 
peasants on it; and the sway of those 
great families who formerly used to 
rule, like petty kings, over several 
hundred thousands of people, is now 
continued by an immense number of 
smaller proprietors and farmers, who 
all made their purchases at the above 
meetings. The family of Branizky 
alone withstood the genefal mania of 
the nobles, of selling their estates, and 
by a wise management have we a 
theirs considerably. Others still con- 
tinue selling: however, that reaction 
which was naturally to be expected 
from the English corn-laws on one 
hand, and the improved and increasing 
agriculture over the rest of Europe, in 
Egypt and the United States, on the 
other, has already begun ; and scarcely 
the tenth part of the land offered at 
the last meetings has found purchasers. 
Even that would not have been bought 
had not the government, with a view 
of upholding agriculture, prolonged the 
period for which it advances money 
to landholders. Indeed, the necessity 
begins to be felt throughout the : 
vince, of ruroing public attention “ the 
improvement of their breed .of s cePs 
and the establishment of maneincieny’ 
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and a company has in consequence 
been formed in Livonia, for the pur- 
pose of introducing Merino sheep into 
that district. — : 
But I yet owe the reader a descrip- 
tion of one of these contract meetings, 
and I will take that of Kiev as a spe- 
cimen. The exchange, or contract 
house, as it is called, is the centre of 
all the business that is done there. 
Here people of all conditions are 
crowding during the day, to transact 
their affairs ; and it is here also where, 
in the evening, they meet to partake 
of the amusements afforded to them by 
balls, concerts, plays, &c., that are given 
for their relaxation. Near the entrance 
stands a military guard, and at the 
door a porter to keep away the mob. 
The principal hall is on the ground 
floor, and it is large enough to contain 
3000 persons. The walls of this apart- 
ment are lined with hardware, plate, 
&c. Two rows of pillars are surrounded 
with shelves, containing books, ambre, 
&c. The window and door-frames are 
hung with legal publications, for there 
are no newspapers at Kiev. The court- 
house and other public rooms adjoin 
this hall. The upper rooms are destin- 


ed for public amusements, sales, &c. 
In short, the building entirely resem- 


bles, during the contract season, the 
Palais-Royal at Paris, except that it 
is more crowded. The sight of the 
numerous groups, conversing loudly on 
the most multifarious affairs, is truly 
amusing. 

A court of justice, the highest in 
civil matters, and from whose deci- 
sions there. is no appeal; meets twice 
every day, during the whole period, 
attended by a double number of officers. 
It decides on all mercantile affairs in- 
stanter, and its decisions are executed 
without delay. A debtor, who misses 
the term of payment, is arrested as 
soon as a complaint is lodged against 
him. I will not fatigue my readers 
with the details of Polish laws : there 
is, however, one thing so peculiar in 
the jurisdiction of Poland, in case of 
bankruptcy, that I cannot pass it over. 
The effects of the debtor are not sold 
for the general benefit of the creditors, 
as is done every where else, but his 
landed property is divided among them 
according to their respective demands ; 
& practice which, as may be supposed, 
creates very great inconveniences, and 
is often attended by ludicrous circum- 
stances. The Jews always meet here 
in great numbers, and try to make the 


Féte at Petersburg. — 


best of a bargain. The theat;; 
formances alluded to are Praca 9 
for the benefit of the country people, 
and in Russian for that of the inhabi” 
tants of the town. But there is some. 
thing very peculiar in the Ukrain dia. 
lect of this language, which seems 
greatly to displease the Russians, who 
pretend that they hardly understand 
it. A large clock on the stage, which 
indicates by very loud strokes the sloy 
march 6f time, seems to be a needless 
piece of furniture in this place. The 
concerts, however, are of the first ¢ 
and have been honoured by a Catalani, 
Romberg, and, lately, by the famous 
violin player, Lipinsky. At the balls, 
the genuine Polanaise is still occa. 
sionally performed by superannuated. 
dowagers, and mustachioed Sarmatians, 
in all its originality. The young people, 
however, prefer the Masurka, and the 
Cracow quadrille._ Kiev is famous for 
the beauty of its females. Y.Z, 
ES 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

Granp Fete, &c. at PErerspurcn. 

Extract of a Letter from Petersburgh, 

August 9, O. S., 1825. 


] JUST take up my pen to give you 
a short account of my arrival at 
Petersburgh. On our way we landed 
at Elsineur, and, waiting upon the Bri- 
tish Consul, one of his sons accom- 
panied us to the burial-place of Ham- 
let. His tomb is situated in the centre 
of a garden. Elsineur is an old town, 
very roughly paved ; but it still ‘has its 
charms: it is twenty miles from Co- 
penhagen. We saw the royal mail 
coach, in shape like an old square 
washing-tray, set out for the capital; 
the principal part of the harness 1 
made of rope. Passing near Copen- 
hagen, we had a complete view of that 
city, and also of the spot where the 
British army landed when they be- 
sieged the Danish capital. Cronstadt 
is an island, about two or three 
miles in diameter, and about 
twenty from Petersburgh. Between 
these places the Holm is but shallow, 
and only fit for vessels that draw but 
little water. Here is a large pier, 3% 
a mole for the convenience of taking ™ 
goods, from vessels that arrive ae 
Petersburgh, and a large dock-yard 

building men-of-war, many of which are 
laid up here in ordinary. This por 
suffered severely in the inundation 
November last; I think there ees 
about twenty sail, which bnetg ashe 
lifted up, lying dry, and in suc ™ 
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renders them unlikely to be got on 
‘oat again. Here are about 2,000 
‘og of cannon mounted, some of 
oa very large; these are the neatest 
{ ever saw, and all of Russian 
ea The canal, cut here by Peter the 
is entirely constructed of red 
ite, and supposed to be one of the 
fest in the world. To this place go- 
yernment send persons convicted of 
ninor offences, who sweep the streets, 
god perform any kind of labour; the 
ior part of them have an iron collar 
rivetted round their necks; and they 
are always under the care of the mili- 
wy. Here all our luggage was taken 
ion of by custom-house officers, 


and we were compelled to get new 


rts for Petersburgh. All the 

try and sailors, except those be- 

ing to the government, wear their 

beards, some of them of an enormous 

. In fact this is the custom with 

all the native Russians, whether car- 

penters, smiths, tailors, shoemakers, 

shopkeepers, or merchants, and even 
priests, 

We left Cronstadt in a steam-packet, 
ad arrived at Petersburgh about two 
inthe afternoon. The streets here are 
wide and handsome in the extreme, 
being admirably laid out. The public 
buildings are numerous, and the most 
shewy I ever saw. The churches are 
elegant in the extreme; most of them 
have from two to four domes, resem- 
bling that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, com- 
pletely gilt, with a blazing gold cross 
on their summits ; some of them have 
gilt spires of an enormous height. The 


vhole, when the sun shines, has a most 


aling appearance; and the interior 
of these edifices is generally striking. 
One of them contains about thirty pil- 
lars of beautiful red granite, their bases 
about five feet in diameter: the whole 
ate polished as smooth as glass. In 
one of these churches we saw about 
lorty or fifty French eagles, or colours ; 
‘ome of these bearing the visible marks 
orimpressions of the bloody hands that 
them. Some of the priests 

have their hair half down their backs, 
their beards pending before their 
ne Here many of the streets have 
utiful canals running through them, 
re €s bridges, out of number, over 
Neva. The horses here are small, 

} very handsome and fleet; and on 
oe last there was a race here be- 
fen two Cossacks and two English 


blood horses, for a considerable sum. 
They w 


ere to run, on the high road, a 
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distance of thirty-nine Russian mil 

: es 
a back again, equal to fifty-three Eng- 
nail nang = to the morti- 

of the Cos 

won by the English?” "ce Was 
. Petersburgh contains about 50.000 
soldiers, and, in fact, every thing here 
is military. The troops are fine look- 
ing men, and many of them you may 
see with one, two, or three shot-holes 
through the brass plates on their hats. 
As to the Emperor, you may meet him 
in the streets as plain as a private gen- 
tleman, unencumbered with courtly 
splendour, fawning sycophants, or nu- 
merous guards; he has no fear, he is 
too well beloved by his people to fear 
them. The Wednesday after our ar- 
rival at Petersburgh, there was a grand 
annual féte at one of his palaces in the 
country. Here the whole empire are 
invited to meet him and the imperial 
family at a ball. All foreigners, pro- 
vided with tickets, are admitted here, 
whilst beards are sufficient recommen- 
dations for the natives. We were in- 
vited by a gentleman, and proceeded in 
a steam-packet belonging to him. We 
took tea in the purlieus of the palace. 
We saw the Emperor and Empress, 
with all the Grand Dukes and Duchesses, 
the Empress Dowager, wife of the late 
Emperor Paul, &c., and could have 
touched some of them. I was quite 
delighted to witness the reciprocal con- 
fidence between the imperial family and 
their subjects. We were all over the 
gardens; there were two bands of mu- 
sic, and brilliant illuminations. The 
devices were of every description that 
imagination could suggest, and, as the 
lamps were nearly 500,000 in number, 
upwards of 25,000 tons of tallow were 
expended, exclusive of spirits of tur- 
pentine. Besides these, there was @ 
grand display of water-works. About 


“twelve at night all the imperial ony 


left, but not till they had rode throug 

the gardens for the purpose of giving 
every person an opportunit of seeing 
them. Several ships of war lay 
off the front of the gardens, illu- 
minated and dressed in their colours. 
When we returned to the steam-packet, 
about two in the morning, @ handsome 
supper. was provided for us. Upwards 
of 100,000 persons are eugposed, $9 
have been present at this fete. The 
gentleman, from whom we had letters 


of introduction, is the superintendent 
of a large cotton manufactory, 
blished by the Emperor for the emp oy- 
ment of children it is Ike 8 
3Q?2 arge 
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large town; the machinery is beauti- 
fully executed: and here are two 
steam-engines. About- ten miles from 
Petersburgh there are a foundry and 
gas works, supposed to be the largest 
in Europe. -At another place, about 
twelve miles from the capital, the peo- 
ple are employed in casting cannon, 
mortars, &c. When I was there, they 
had just completed one for throwing a 
shot of 120 pounds weight. Here, also, 
they manufacture all the mathematical, 
optical, and philosophical instruments, 
of every description, for the army and 
navy. Here are also an iron foundry, 
a steam-engine manufactory, anchor- 
smiths, carpenters, and shipwrights ; all 
kinds of edge-tools are made - here, 
where no starving poor are to be seen: 
every person can have bread enough, 
although made of coarse rye. The 
peasantry look cheerful and hardy, and 
are well, though coarsely, aia 
.G. 


Your’s, &c. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Femaze EpvucatTion. 
HAT confused notiéns people 
generally have of education ! 
One parent will tell you that it means 
paying thirty pounds a year to the 
master of a boarding-school, for pro- 
mising to teach his son reading, writing 
and arithmetic, English grammar and 
French Grammar. Another understands, 
by the term, £60 or £100 a year, paid 
for his son’s instruction in Latin and 
Greek at a public school; or three 
times that sum expended at the college 
in teaching him just what he likes, pro- 
vided he like Latin, Greek or mathe- 
matics. When the lords of the crea- 
tion are so easily satisfied with such 
definitions and such realities, it would 
be hardly gallant to. expect - greater 
severity from the fair sex. A girl, or 
“young lady,” as she is now termed, 
the former word being obsolete, must, 
in the first place, go to an establish- 
ment (i, e. boarding-school), or have a 
rivate governess at home; she may 
earn to read, to write, and to sew, at 
choice, but she must learn to play on 
the piano, ear or no ear; to sing; voice 
or no voice; and French grammar and 
the use of the globes; also to draw and 
to dance ; and to walk, like a trussed 
fowl, with her companions, two by two, 
It would be the height of vulgarity to 
omit any one of these accomplish- 
ments: not a tradesman’s daughter. 
between Hyde Park and Whitechapel, 
would listen :for-a moment to such an 








innovation. 


Young ladi 
rank are ‘still more. indelategtti® 


their accomplishments ; " 


one instrument does not suffice: 
harp must be contended with: Itai; 
German, or Latin, whichever be j, 
fashion, must be acquired, and even 
mineralogy mouthed at. The only use 
of such male education is to put m 
into the schoolmaster’s pocket; and of 
such female education, to entrap a hus. 
band, whose ears, apparently, are ex. 
pected to be somewhat larger than his 
brains, 

But the real use of education isto 
make a boy happy in his youth, a good 
relative, an intelligent man of business, 
and a wise and honest member of 
the state when grown up. This, it 
seems, is to be attained by Latin and 
Greek, bad French, and University ma- 
thematics: and a female is to be taught 
the duties of a wife, mother, and regula. 
tor of a family, by practising eight hours 
a day on the piano, and learning French 
and the harp. In the language of the 
world, to receive & good education is to 
become learned,—to. become learned is 
to know what is taught or talked of at 
colleges—to swallow the husk of learn- 
ing—-to become a pedant: or, in the 
case of a female,-to become a blue- 
stocking, who reads novels, talks about 
every thing, knows nothing, and ne 
glects her proper duties, No wonder, 
then, that people say women should 
not be well educated, and that “learn- 
ed” women are avoided like the 
plague. ; 

Now I contend that neither this, nor 
accomplishments, nor both united, are 
good education; and that good female 
education is the. only mean of subvert- 
ing blue-stockingism, or puppy-nursing, 
or female sanctification, or snuff-taki 
or triple language-learning, or eternaty 
piano-practising, or any other fe 
nuisance. 

There are only two reasons why & 
woman should not be well edu 
namely, that she is physically or men 
tally incapable of receiving a edu- 
cation, or that her situation and duties 
do not require it. 

If mental 4 depended upon mur 
cular strength, what anges our bruisers 
and porters would be! It is evident 
that the female frame, though feebler 
than that of the male, by no — 
precludes intellectual improvem®. 
With regard to the mental incapacity 
of the sex, it . to «0 0 
that the female: intellect is -inferiot © 
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# The réal question is, can 
oe mind be improved by eduea- 
“9 This, I think, nobody will deny. 
as higher branches of literature, 
which females are, in a great mea- 
excluded by education and habit, 
which, therefore, do not allow a 
gir comparison, they, nevertheless, 
a conspicuous part. In Miss 
orth we have the second novel- 

ist of the age; and Lady Morgan, 
viss Burney, Mrs. Hamilton, and Mrs. 
ie follow at no humble distance, 


"Among our best historians ranks Mrs. 


Macauley, and mathematicians boast of 
Donna Agnesi. The first tragic writer 
of the age is Johanna: Baillie; on the 
rs. Siddons had no superior ; 

iad in originality, brilliancy, and gene- 
nl knowledge, few men can compete 
wih Madame de Sta#l. The female 
wind must surely be capable of great 
exertions and immense improvement, if 
itcan display in literature such charac- 
ters as thee. It should also be re- 
membered that literary excellence is 
not the only, nor the chief object of 
good education, especially of good fe- 
male education, although some portion 
of literature should certainly form a 
branch of it. Beauty soon fades, accom- 
plishments follow quickly in the rear ; and 
the once beautiful and admired female, 
scarcely able to exact the coldest civility, 
sends the remainder of her days in 
frivolity and unhappiness. Such is the 
pieture of many a woman in high life, 
and of very many in the middling 
classes of society; few, comparatively, 
being obliged to devote the whole of 
their time to domestic duties. The 
years thus wasted in pain and frivolity 
night be agreeably spent in literary 
pursuits, which, were they of no other 
utility, would, in this respect, prove 
bighly valuable. An intelligent female 
an spend her leisure hours with much 
e in these pursuits, and, at the 

fame time, earn the approbation and 
of society. No difficulty can, 

re, arise from the female mind 


ee 


* This, however, is still a disputed 
male One party maintains that the 
understanding is far inferior, which 

third party as boldly denies: while a 
pe Sarge vnc the minds of = sexes 
. “dual, although not alike; the male 
being distinguished for superior force, ab- 
a and method; the-female for su- 
wal eroey, versatility, and delicacy— 
Ot happj are alike ladispenseble to 
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being incapable of profiting by in- 


struction, 
The ye of bestowing much trou- 


ble and expense, in the educati 
females, depends upon the shames 9 
tuation their sex should hold in so- 
ciety, and upon the duties it has to 
perform. 

_ Knowledge, according to Lord Bacon 
is power; and what is power but : 
piness, or the means of pursuing happi- 
ness? Debar one-half of society from 
knowledge, from instruction, from hap- 
piness, and so closely is their fate en- 
twined with our own, that you almost 
risk the destruction «of society. The 
bonds between the sexes are infinitely 
stronger than those between man and 
man.. They were founded in mutual 
happiness, and, if broken, must occasion 
mutual misery. Woman alone can be 
a partner, without the fear of becoming 
a rival. This vain and noxious phan- 
tom of rivalry, conjured up by igno- 
rance and supported by prejudice, must 
speedily vanish before the light of truth. 
The more enlightened we become, the 
more able and desirous are we to per- 
form our duties; and the duties of the 
two sexes are so distinct by nature, yet 
each is so necessary to the well-being 
of the other, that, united, they form a 
consistent whole, which the best edu- 
cation will render most perfect. 

Women were formed to be our wives, 
not pieces of household furniture, or 
animals for our amusement, like mon- 
keys and kittens; they were formed to 
be our’ partners; not sleeping partners 
only, but active intelligent partners, 
capable of conversing with us, of un- 
derstanding us,: of adding their share 
of knowledge and talent to the delight 
we experience from our own, of enter- 
ing into all our pleasures, and of soften- 
ing all our pains. 

- }t-is the wish of the ignorant to degrade 
others to their own level, and, above 
all, so to degrade women, that them- 
selves may shine in the comparison ; as 
if, unfortunately, there were not de- 
graded beings enough of both sexes to 
keep each other in full countenance. 
If a woman Pe a re cr — 
not utterly degraded,—where are 
bounds ? caw can they be marked ? if 
intelligent, why not highly intelligent? 
Is knowledge misery, or can we — 
out the limits of human rewire 
Her situation in society demands _— 
ligence, no less for our happiness 


h wn. 
"The date of fomles now pes wn 





486 
der our view; anda brief sketch of one 


or two will enable us “e ascertain the 
degree of intelligence that is requisit 

to fulfil them. : 

_ What principally strikes one in re- 
gard to the regulation of a family, is the 
number of duties it includes—the va» 
riety of persons and things it has to do 
with—the unceasing vigilance and at- 
tention it requires—and the versatility 
of.mind required, not only from the ex- 
tent of the objects it embraces, but 
from the rapidity of their succession, 
which latter demands equal rapidity of 
conception, judgment and execution. 
Upon the proper performance of this 
duty depends in no mean degree the 
happiness of us all, “‘ every day, and all 
day long;” and its being well or ill 
executed, will make a corresponding 
increase or diminution of our happiness. 

Among the subdivisions of this head, 
are: 

Ist. The general management, clean- 
liness, and comfort and safety of a 
house, furniture, &c. 

2d. Purchasing, making, cleaning, 
washing, &c. most articles of clothing, 
bedding, &c. 

3d. Purchasing and dressing of food. 

, 4th. The good management of ser- 
vants. 

5th. Purchasing at the proper time, 
in proper quantity and quality, and 
registering almost every article that 
enters a house. 

It is alleged that these duties are 
learnt best by practice, and that. they 
donot fall within the scope of education. 

It is not contended that any art can 
be attained without practice; but the 
best mode of practising it, as proved by 
the united experience of ages, may be 
taught, in conjunction with. practice, in 
a very short time; whereas much time, 
vexation and trouble would be spent, 
and often. spent in vain, by aperson en- 
deavouring to discover it himself. Do- 
mestic economy is as capable of being 
reduced to rules as any other art, and 
might even be united with practice, and 
taught at a boarding-school, without 
much interruption to the usual accom- 
plishments. Still every art that com- 
prizes . innumerable details, and details 
which are frequently varying, like do- 


mestic economy, must demand a stro 

exertion and good education of the fa- 
culties—much more, indeed, than many 
trades. A tailor’s knowledge, for in- 
stance, need not form a ninth part of 
that which is requisite for the manage- 
ment of a family; yet the tailor requires 


Female Education: 


seven years of instruction in hj 

ness, A servant cannot ven, baa 
behave well to a mistress, who does . 
know what her work is, nor ray 
should be done, especially if she hey 

ae ; a 
trifling or contemptible character ; for 
the good conduct of servants dene 
universally upon the conduct of 
who are placed above them.* — 
whatever branches of education are es. 
sential to form the mind of a 
man, are no less requisite for the im. 
provement of a young woman, even as 
regards domestic economy, 

The entire education and m 
ment of children, to their tenth year 
devolves upon the females: man vill 
not, or cannot, interfere. Yet upon 
the education received at this 
much of our future happiness depends, 
A well-timed word, or action, will often 
modify the character through life. The 
education of children does not, then, 
consist in combing their heads and 
sending them to school, to be out of the 
way—a most barbarous doctrine; but in 
judiciously training and developing every 
faculty of the mind and body, and in- 
stilling sound principles and correct ha 
bits. This task, adequately performed, 
argues no mean portion of knowledge 
and intelligence. The laws of the bu- 
man mind, of morality, and of the mo- 
tives or springs of. action, are quite in- 
dispensable; as also are all the leading 
principles of the most useful sciences, a 
minute acquaintance with those objects 
that should form the early studies of 
children, and a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of education. The art 
of teaching is in itself a difficult art; 
and no mistake is more common or per- 
nicious than to ae that a person 
is necessarily capable of teaching that 
which he knows. 

What ! (it is exclaimed), would you 
attempt to turn young females into sage 
philosophers, and upset the existing ol 
der of society? Whether this know- 
ledge would, or would not, place females 
upon a par with philosophers, is not 
question: we have only to inquire 
knowledge the welfare of society '® 
quires that females should possess. 
it be objected that the intellect of 
males is inadequate to such exertion, 


would refer to the preceding an 


nl 





* A list of the thousands who are a 
nually ruined by ignorance and neglect o 
domestic economy, would be 8 | 
convincing proof of the great mpd acet 
of this art. ' 
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gn the death of the latter, to be in- 





ae female intellect; and, if it be 
js on to is wanting, an hour a 
sid tO ed from the piano, for five 
bf the ten years usually devoted to 
be ent, would, under proper 
agement be quite sufficient. The 
only real difficulty would lie in procur- 
tent instructors. 
the above imperfect analysis of 
ints only of female duty, it is 
that a considerable portion of in- 
exertion is neces for the 
of them: it would, therefore, 
ie superfluous to follow the train of fe- 
mile duties any further, though an ana- 
‘sof the whole would be required in 
the formation of a system of female 
education.* 
Many females are or may be obliged 
io earn their own livelihood, or to assist 
in the affairs of their husbands; and, 


wlved with their families meee if 
they are unable to continue their hus- 
bands’ business. It would be advisable 
tomake some provision on this: head, 
iso, in female education. 

Whether, therefore, we consider wo- 
men as wives or mothers—as regulators 
of families, or instructors of youth ; 
whether we regard their happiness or 
our own, as intelligent members of a 
community of which they form an equal 
thare, in every case we shall admit that 
their education requires as great atten- 
tion, and embraces as wide a range of 
dbjects, as our own. This does not im- 
ply that the sexes should be siinilarly 
educated. In whatever respect their 
duties differ from our’s, a corresponding 
diference should be made in their in- 
struction. 

We may oppress and degrade women 
—we may become arbitrary tyrants over 
ourenslaved victims; but most amply 
vil they be revenged! From equality 
condition and reciprocal good offices, 

ation, liberty and happiness spring; 
md vice, discord and misery have ever 
tended the wretched fate of master 
ind slave. We are the strongest, and 

itm our power to degrade wo- 
mea; but history, reason and nature 
"yout, that we shall equally degrade 

ves in the attempt. 

| G*. 
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*To draw up such a system, which is 
m8 desideratum, would require talent 
..<petience that few possess. Still it is 
° hing visionary nor impracticable ; though 
idea of its importance and object is 





tl thas is here attempted to be given. - 
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For the Np Magazine 
_, Lke Economy of AstE.—No, It. | 
Taste in the I of Landed Pros 


F in my former essay I descended so 
low as to the rural cottage, and 
endeavoured to introduce the supposed 
ers and prodigal lady, Taste, with 
umble Economy by her side, to the 
chimney corner, it is not my intention 
to confine her visits there. We will 
walk. abroad for wider observation, and 
ascend to higher objects. The train of 
my reflections, in fact, originated from 
observing what appeared to me a grand 
mistake, in the conduct of some of those 
territorial improvements which are gos 
ing on In a variety of places in- the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis; and 
where it appeared to me, as in many 
other instances it has appeared, that a 
better. attention to the principles of 
taste might have administered alike to 
the beauty and embellishment of an 
improving property, economized, in 
some degree, the expenditure’ of the 
proprietor, and contributed. to the gra- 
tification of all whom chance or choice 
might lead to reside upon, or wandet 
in the neighbourhood of such property. 
That the importance of taste in the 
improvément of any — ofa landed 
estate, especially such improvements as 
are intended to invite the residence of 
persons of comparative opulence, should 
be obvious te every proprietor, might 
be naturally expected, especially when 
we consider the expense to which many 
of those proprietors put themselves to 
embellish their own amp and man- 
sions, and improve the scenery of the 
country by which they are surrounded ; 
and yet how little is that principle at- 
tended to in the planning and conduct 
of those buildings and enclosures by 
which they occasionally seek to im- 
prove their rent-rolls. If they them- 
selves inherit, or have purchased, some 
otherwise convenient dwelling, on a 
naked plot, and are employing gat- 
deners and nurserymen to embower it 
with shrubs and saplings = would 
they give if it were possible to trans 
slais to the scene a few flourishing trees 
of mature and stately growth, to spread 
their embowering shade between them 
and the mid-day sun, and divers the 
jejune monotony of their trim p ~ 
tions ! Yet when they are planning t h 
erection of some little pavillion, whic 


they ex to lease out to_ rs, OF 
— eel out some roadside a 
a series of rentable villas, or a 
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cottages, the first thing they generally 
do, or which their overseers do for 
them; is to fell every tree, of whatever 
growth or description, fill _ and pare 
down every inequality of the surface, 
and turn the whole ground-plot of their 
projected improvements into one tame, 
naked, and apperendly sterile level ; the 
expense of which, whatever it may be, 
must be set down as the first item in 
this left-handed account of the Economy 

Taste, inthe Improvement of Landed 
| rty.* | 

Surely it might be admitted as one 
of the first axioms of common sense, in 
all projected improvements of this kind, 
that not a tree of any description should 
be.cut down, that did not actually in- 
terfere with the necessary plan of the 
projected buildings, till the erections 
themselves were complete, till the little 
plantations were planned, nay till the 
taste of some intended occupant (if 
a could be consulted—-since, 
perhaps, there may be not a few to 
whom the tree, against which the axe 
is prematurely levelled, might have been 
the very attraction which would have 
lured them to the habitation. At any 
rate, it is always more easy to remove 
than to restore ; and as a flourishing elm, 
or an oak, or evena poplar, or a com- 
mon willow, cannot be replaced in as 
little time as it can be cut down; and, 
as most people prefer some degree of 
foliage around a rural residence, to 
downright naked exposure, even a sorry 
willow may be endured, till something 
better can have time to grow up, and 
require or justify its removal. But 
what shall we say to the Economical 
Taste, that would banish the very sight 
of water from a range of rural cot- 
tages, and prefer, at the expense of 
several hundred pounds employed in 
its construction, a covered drain or 
sewer, to a running and embowered 
rivulet ? 

The little river Effra has, in my time, 
undergone some metamorphose, I re- 
member it in the days of my boyhood, 
a pretty brawling stream, sometimes 
swoln and turbid, indeed, in winter, and 
mm autumnal rains—and sometimes al- 
most dried up by continued heats and 
droughts, but much more frequently a 
crystal rill, babbling and sparkling by 
the road side, beneath a winding hedge- 
row, and soothing both the eye and ear 





*.This subject might be treated at much 
length, and in a variety of points of view. 
I confine myself to a single instance.. 


with its perpetual - wh* 
there a humble ae ‘om 
a labourer’s lonely thatch ond mele 


forth among the 

Saat the, leoug ren 

tate years, the improvements ; 
road (and certainly fer the oo . 
mo of ig and of foo 
it is v greatly improved) ha ‘ 
malized its banks ; ond the = 
grains, from the multitude of habita. 
tions which have sprung up in this, as 
in every other direction round the me. 
tropolis, had sullied, in some degree, 
its pastoral purity, and rendered jt 
somewhat less picturesque and poetical, 
But still it was a stream';—it had mio. 
tion and reflection ; and though seldom 
pellucid, it had charm enough to induce 
me to reflect, in many a daylight, and 
many @ moonlight perambulation, what 
a vitality, as it were, even so scanty a 
supply of running water afforded to all, 
—but more particularly to nocturnal 
scenery. Its banks, too, still were 
with unshorn grass, and diversified with 
the flowering weeds of the hedgerow; 
and the cresses which mantled on some 
parts of its margin, had a salubrious 
freshness to the eye, that associated 
itself with many a poetical remem- 
brance: and it might safely be referred 
to any person of even moderate taste, 
or of picturesque feeling, who has 
chanced to take his refreshing walk 
from the throng and smoke of the me- 
tropolis, along theCroydon or Streatham 


road, whether he has not found the § 
pleasantest part of that road to be, the & 


portion of it which led from the Cause- 
way, or Holland Cottage, along the 
side of that stream, up to the village of 
Brixton; and’ whether the agreeable- 
ness of that part of his walk was 
not evidently derived from the little 
stream itself, and the foliage with 
which it was, all: along, either pat- 
tially or more completely shaded? 
Till you came to the series of sweetly 
embowered. cottages, it is true (and 
whose embowering, by the way, 8? 
beautifully obscures the ill taste of some 
of those cottages themselves), the 

was only that of the common grey 
willow: but still it was a shade, 
broke the naked flatness of an exten 
sive pasture; and might have servee, 
if houses were to be built there, 
sequester, in some degree, their else 
naked fronts, till plants of more 
tasteful form and leaf could spring UP 
and supercede their function. The 


an h precaution are SU 
vantages of such p ciently, 
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ciently exemplified, by the ‘series of 
say, that no artist, or being 
we ike perceptions, has _ ever 
walked by that series of cottages, when 

trees were in their foliage, with- 
out admiring the general effect which 
the mixture of well-grown hedge-row 


and shrubbery plantation, there pro- 


or one have imagined that, with 


the charm of such an example full in 


riew-—when the project was entertained 
of erecting another series of cottages, 
or villas, on the adjoining portion of 
the margin of this little rivulet, that the 
frst act of Economical Taste, towards the 
accomplishment of this projected im- 
yement, would have been to have 
felled and uprooted every individual 
tree which had hitherto protected and 
adorned its banks—not even sparing 
some fine old elms, which, by their 
distance from the brook and road, 
ight have adorned the pleasure 
grounds behind?—or that the next 
would have been, to cover over the 
rivulet itself with brick and mortar, and 
anihilate its visible existence. 

For the men of business, indeed, this 
may be all very right. The more they 
destroy, and alter, and metamorphose, 
the more they have to plan and 
replacee—the more the expenditure, 
the more their commission and their 
profit. And a good speculation the 
mistance in question must have been 
for them; for the archway was built 


three times over, before it was capable 


of bearing the autumn torrent, and 
hardly keeps its span at last. How- 
ever, to appearance, all is now com- 
pleted, the brook has become a 
rad—the trees have disappeared— 
and a row of cottages has arisen; some 
—— with Rca a turrets, and 
€ina good simple style of cottage 
wehitecture ; only that the must con 
tinue to shew their naked fronts to the 
of the sun, and the gaze of the 
Toad, till nursery plants shall 
sow Into trees ; and then it may be a 
rmparatively pretty place—but not 
the embowered row of cottages 
ve, in which the expense of hewing 
n arching has been spared ; and as 
the brook, its murmurs’ shall be 
no more—nor shall sun-beam 
» OF moon-beam glimmer on its 
» So I will conclude, with 
qvcribing a pastoral lament, or 
vt Sonnet, written upon the oc- 
Montary Mac.—Supp. 


T. H. on Bayley’s History of the 


already alluded to; and I will 
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SONNET | 
ON THE RAPID EXTENSION OF THE SUBURBS, 
“ How far, ye N 
aes te ymphs and Dryads! must 
Beyond your once-lov’d haunts, ere we 


again 
May meet you in your freshness? My 
m Jouns day 
as oft time seen me, in your sylvan train 
Culling the wild-wood Sewers. abn now 
remain, 
Nor break, nor hedge-row, nor clear bub- 
___ bling stream 
To feed their fragrance, or the fervid ray 
-To mitigate ; but to the flaunting beam 
The domes of tasteless opulence display, 
Shadeless, their glaring fronts; while the 
pure rill . 
That wont to parley, or by noon or night, 
With Phcebus’ or with Dian’s softer light, 
Now thro’ some drain obscene creeps dark 
and still, 
To sweep the waste of luxury away. 


J.T.” 
——— 
To p Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
IR: 

N your Monthly Review of Litera- 

ture, for July ( . 544.), there is a 
short notice of “ The History and An- 
tiquities of the Tower of London, with 
Memoirs of Royal and Distinguished Per- 
sons, &c. &c. By John Bayley, Esq. 
Part II.” The reviewer gives a very 
high character of the work, which it 
perhaps deserves, so far as it respects 
the second part, which I have not read, 
nor have I seen it. But I may be 
allowed to suspect whether the his- 
torian gives, even in this volume, “a 
faithful record of events that have oc- 
curred,” when I recollect ‘having read 
with attention his first volume about 
four years ago. I fear the reviewer 
has neglected to look into the first 
part, or noted the dishonest and paltry 
way in which Mr. B. passes over an 


“important period of English history, 


fraught with very interesting events, 
so intimately Penis Hi with the sub- 
ject on which he was then treating. 
When a person is fairly convicted of 
ropagating a known and wilful false- 
hood, or omitting wilfully to state a 
fact, the neglect or misrepresentation 
of which becomes injurious either to 
individuals or society ‘at large, what- 
ever that person may afterwards assert 
must .be received with great caution, 
unless there be a other and better 
uthority to depend upon. 
. Of this anor’ History of the os 
it is but fair to acknowledge that the 


: . r fons 

aper is good, and the printer an q 
ie have executed their parts uncom 
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monly well—I speak of the first volume. 
But of the historical part, which properly 
belongs to the author, the candid and 
discerning reader will be able to form 
a judgment, and the reliance to be 
placed on the fidelity of his description 
of ancient events, from the specimen 
of his manner of describing events more 
recent—to wit, in the year 1794; the 
circumstances of which are still within 
the recollection of many of the present 
generation. 

.What is history ? In reality’ no- 
thing more than the record of facts. 
The reflections and inferences apper- 
tain to the historian, and not to the 
history itself. The facts, however, 
should be so faithfully related, as to 
enable us to form reflections and in- 
ferences for ourselves. We learn but 
little from modern histories; for each 
historian accommodates the facts to 
his ideas, almost in the same manner 
as a cook sauces up his dishes to his 
palate: we must dine according to the 
taste of the cook :—we must swallow 
history according to the humours of 
the historian. Our mental stomach, 
however, requiring healthful food, we 
shall not consent to take our historic 
meal in the humour of Mr, Bayley; 
but shall take the liberty of shewing 
our eet disapprobation of his sal- 
big. i. 

his meagre description, if it can be 
called a description, of the memorable 
event I allude ty, will not satisfy, but 
may mislead the honest and inquisitive 
reader who is anxious to be informed 
of real facts. The mean and malicious 
Sneer against the prisoners who were 
then confined in that fortress on a 
charge of high treason, manifests a 
temper and spirit very remote from 
what should belong to a man who lays 
claim to the title of an impartial his- 
torian. The nine or ten lines which 
follow is all that he has condescended 
to say on the subject; except two epi- 
taphs, written, I presume, by amore 
honest man, to amuse himself in his 
lonely hours in his solitary cell. From 
what motive he was induced to pub- 
lish the lines I cannot say, but I really 
thank him for it. 


“ Written on the wall of the Beauchamp 
Tower, lately existed the following lines, 
which, although neither rendered valuable 
oy their antiquity, nor by any thing worthy 

remembrance in their author, may not 
be improperly introduced by way of con- 
cluding the description of this interesting 
building. 


T. H. on Bayley’s History of the Tower. 


EPITAPH 

ee ON A GOLDFINCH, 

HERE Raleigh pin’d, within ’s gloom 
I cheerful sung, nor murmured brant! ; 
Where heroes bold, and patriots firm could dwell, 
A goldfinch, in content, his note might swell: 
But death, more gentle than the law's decree 
Hath paid my ransom from captivity. : 


Buried 23d June, 1794, by a fellow-prisoner in. the 


Tower of 


_ EPITAPH 
ON A CAT, NAMED CITIZEN, 


IF, led by fancy o’er this seat of woe 

In search of secrets hid_within these walls, 

Thine eye, kind reader, thou should’st chance to 
throw 


On thesmall spot where my poor dwelling falls; 
Think not, within this cell there is compress’d 


Aught which the world could envy, nor could fear; 
Nor stars, nor ribbons deck’d my honest breast~ 
An humble Citizen lies buried here. 

A friend, that could my lowly talents prize, 

(At his fond kindness, reader, do not laugh) 
Sooth’d my last moments, clos’d my dying eyes, 
Dug here my grave, and wrote my epitaph. 

But lest these lines thy fancy should deceive, 

And thou should’st think some patriot claims a tear, 
Thy rising anguish let me now relieve : 

’Tis only Puss, the Citizen, lies here. 


Buried in the Tower Wall, 22d August 1794. J.A.B. 


“The above verses were written, per- 
haps, by John Augustus Bonney, whose 
initials are subscribed to the last of them. 
He was a person committed to the Tower 
in 1794, together with John Horne Tooke, 
John Thelwall, and some others of low 
character, on charges of high treason.” 


It is true that the lines were written 
by John Augustus Bonney. The writer 
of this had the pleasure of perusing 
them long before they fell into the 
hands of the historian of the Tower. 
Such is the deplorable situation 
which that maker-up of books with 
scraps from the History of England, 
from coronation processions, from 
commitments of royal and noble pet- 
sonages, and catalogues of murders 
committed in that blood-polluted for- 
tress, has left the prisoners of the ‘ih 
1794 under the awful charge of 
treason. And he also leaves the readers 
of his history to collect their informa- 
tion, if they please, from more authen- 
tic sources—whether these prisoners, 
so wittily describes as people of ow 
character, perished in their dungeons 
or on a scaffold, or escaped from thelr 
thraldom by a verdict of honourable 
acquittal, pronounced by honest # 
independent juries. Let us now Mr 
quire whether these men were such 
characters as deserved to have the wd 
tory of their fate left thus ambiguov™. 
I shall give the names and quaitt 


the prisoners. 


of 
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illustrious philologist, John 

ot rodke, I need hardly speak. He 
. acknowledged by all to have been a 
- of transcendent talents, and one of 
f ihe most learned men of the age in 
ghich he lived. Stewart Kyd, an emi- 
yent barrister, much esteemed for his 
integrity and abilities in his profession. 
Bonney and John Mar- 


Augustus 
smpoth of them attorneys at law, and 


solicitors of great repute. 
* * a * 








iM the 


* * 
# * * * * * 
. * * * * * 
* * * * * * 


Jeremiah Joyce, a dissenting minister, 
and tutor to the sons of the late Earl 
Sanhope : @ man much respected by 
ll who knew him. John Richter, a 
banker's corresponding clerk in the 
foreign department, a young man of 
sod education, and much respected. 
Thomas Hardy was, indeed, but a shoe- 
maker, I will leave his character to 
the vindication of the late Lord Erskine; 
and might appeal to the respect with 
which that great advocate of the great 
cause of liberty, and the honour of his 
country, always continued to speak of 
him. Such were the low characters of 
Mr. Bayley’s Chronicle of the year 
1794; and if all characters are Jow that 
do not pertain either to royal or noble 
personages, then is the epithet fit for the 

of the historian. But if the epi- 
thets of history should have reference 
tomoral character and conduct, let any 
ofthem be weighed in the balanee with 
John Bayley, Esquire. T, H. 

Pimlico, 16th Aug. 1825. 


— 
To a Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
IR: 
HETHER the facts which I am 
about to communicate to the 
world, by your permission, are, or are 
tot, likely to do any good, I cannot 
pretend to say; but, whatever may 
the result, I think it the duty of 
“ery individual, however obscure his 
atuation or impotent his means, to 
draw the attention of the public to ex- 
sting public evils. Upon chat rinciple 
ihe I appeal to your miscellany, as 
vehicle to carry my wishes into 
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Without further preface, I beg to state 
Z 3 
| HB tthe subject tot which I wish to draw 
| your attention and that of the commu-. 
my, 18 the notorious fact of not only 
"erring but importing foxes, from fo- 
"6" countries, for the purpose of turn- 
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this, in order to be 
before I enter into the 
! unwarrantab! 
upon the rights, the comforts, and 


ing them loose in 
hunted. But, 
detail of this 


roperty of the public, ] 
few obeetvetions. 01 heg to nike s 
_ Every one acquainted with the an. 
cient history of this island well knows, 
that there was a time when wolves 
abounded and were indigenous in Bri- 
tain ; but, by a price being put on their 
heads, they were at last, with much 
difficulty, exterminated in England and 
Wales. The last wolf, in Scotland, was 
killed by the hand of Sir Ewin Came- 
ron, about the year 1680: in Ireland, 
the last was destroyed about the year 
710. I saw an account very lately, in 
one of the newspapers—and, of course, 
thousands saw it besides me—of the 
devastations committed by wolves in 
Russia, in the government of Livonia 
alone, in the year 1823. I mention it 
on the present occasion, that it may 
stand on record. They devoured horses, 
945; foals, 1,248; horned cattle, 
1,807; calves, 735; sheep; 15,182; 
lambs, 726; goats, 2,545; kids, 183; 
swine, 4,190; sucking-pigs, 312; dogs, 
703; geese, 673. This is said to be 
an official account ; but of its correct- 
ness I have no further means of judg- 
ing. If it be at all near the mark of 
truth, I am sure the account is of a 
most awful nature. I shall apply this 
account—and fact, I have no doubt— 
to the present argument by-and-bye. 
Now, with r to foxes, the 
maxim is, “‘ that the law favoureth = 
for the good of the common wealth—su 
as the killing of foxes” (Noy’s Maxims); 
and “ the common law allows the hunt- 
ing of foxes and badgers, beasts of 
prey, in another man’s ground, because 
the destruction of them is looked upon as 
a public benefit.” (Cro, Jac. 321.) Such 
I understand the law to the present 


hour. 
; iustifies the destruc- 
Now if the law justifies ~ 


tion of foxes, because, M 
prey, they are injurious to the interests 
of the commonwealth, of course the law 
considers their existence as @ positive 
evil; andif a positiveevil, everyman who 
endeavours to increase such evil is th 

decided and declared enemy of * 
country ; and he that tries to lessen ” : 
root it out is entitled to its oe be 
not to destroy, but to preserve, pe 
increase this pernicious animal, Pre: 
evil, what then must be as = 
wholesale importation of them ‘ 

3R2 omy 
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only by the laws of the land, but upon 
every principle of reason, morality and 
justice, to. eneourage and increase an 
acknowledged evil. is assuredly a crime 
against God and man. How then, 
upon any ground, whether law or gos- 

, is it to be justified that those nox- 
ious animals should be increased by 
artificial means, and turned loose upon 
the country, for the purpose of follow- 
ing a barbarous recreation,* “ the toil 
of a savage Indian and the amusement 
of what is called a highly polished Eng- 
lish country gentleman ;” when it is 
known that those animals are so de- 
structive, not only to every kind of 
poultry, but to all sorts of game, and 
even to lambs. Not content with get- 
ting cart-loads of them from the wild 
beast traders, to be scattered over the 
country, which is a fact too notorious 
to require any proof, but I this day saw 
in a provincial newspaper, a paragraph 
in the following words : “ a considerable 
number of foxes have been lately im- 
ported from France”—no one can doubt 
the object—can then any thing be more 
unwarrantable ?. and what. makes _ it 
more outrageous, and against . which 
there is one universal outcry of shame 
throughout the country, we see this 
practice upheld and supported by those 


who ought to set a different example, 
whose time and attention should be 
directed to other objects than that of 
wantonly injuring their neighbours, in 
order to provide what they call sport 


for their own civilized habits.. Suppose 
a farmer were to entrap 500 rats, and 
take them from his own farm by night 
to the parson’s or the squire’shouse and 
let them loose, would this be honest ? 
Now tell me the difference in principle 
between. the farmer’s letting loose 500 
rats on the parson’s glebe, or the squire’s 
manor, and the parson or squire let- 
ting loose an equivalent number of 
foxes on the flocks and hen-roosts of 
the farmer. The fox is a thief; and he 
that aids and abets a thief is an acces- 
sary to the crime. “ Thou, then, that 
preachest a man should not steal, does then 
steal” —“ thou that makest thy boast of 
the law, through breaking the law, disho- 
nourest thou God.” The society of 
roe-deer, otters, foxes, rare horses, 
hunters, dog-kennels, and all their train 
of employments and thoughts, is an un- 





* Whose legal pretence and justification, 


as OUF COrT ent has shewn, is the ex- 
tirpation of animals, 


worthy vocation for a Christian ns; 

whose duty consists of mee ee 
important than praying or p “wg 
or trying how to preserve and increase 
foxes to eat up destroy their nei 

bours’ property, merely for the gross 
and idle enjoyment of a savage pastime. 

If the animal were hunted to be de. 
stroyed the case would be widely dif. 
ferent; but, as a proof that this ani. 
mal is not hunted to destroy it, they 
call off their dogs as soon as they per. 
ceive the object of their adoration is in 
danger; and they even threaten, as | 
have heard and believe, to let loose ten 
foxes upon any farmer who destroys 
one; so that if this unwarrantable prac. 
tice of increase and importation be not 
by some mean or. other put a stop to, 
the country will soon be overrun with 
these vermin, and the public market will 
soon feel the effect of it in a most sensible 
degree. I will only mention one instance 
among one hundred thousand of the ef- 
fect of this happy propensity. A short 
time since a certain farmer, in three 
nights, lost, by the foxes, ninety-six 
head of poultry, as I have been credibly 
informed. This happened in the month 
of August; they were carried into the 
standing corn, where no pursuit could 
be made, and there mutilated and de- 
stroyed. 

Now, if the reverend Nimrods. and 
their irreverend associates should take 
it into their heads, for the glory of the 
chase, to import a few wolves from Ji- 
vonia, or other. places where they are 
plenty, to people again in the moun- 
tain-fastnesses of this country; and 
the destruction, if effected, of one set 
be followed by a fresh importation ;— 
who isto say, in these days, when 
the rage of novelty is so predomb 
nant, wolves will not, like foxes, 
be imported? Some of our 
minded gentry feel it ignoble to hunt 
the timid hare. .-The chase of the 
the fox may become -not high enough 
for their minds; the formidable and in- 
trepid wolf may offer a more — 
sport; and why’ not the bear, and the 
lion, and the tiger? I do not know 
that there is any positive or statute law 
that makes: it criminal to import a0 
disperse beasts of prey, though I sh 
think that, by the common ‘law, une 
general terms, it is an indictable offence: 
and as vice is progressive, what security 
have we that this will not be the a 
that they too, like foxes, shall not 
imported for the recreation of our 
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lay and clerical? He whose head 
heart can lend assistance to the 
preservation, increase, and importation 
of foxes, can have little scruple of con- 
about importing wolves; and I 
that this will be the next thing 
that we shall hear of, and see garnished 
inthe Sportsman’s Magazine. It is well 
inown that the wolf is particularly 
fond of human flesh, and a fat plump 
child is supposed to exceed all other 
indsof flesh in richnessand succulency ; 
the blood is so particularly fascinating, 
that a tiger will absolutely intoxicate 
himself with it. Wolves sometimes 
“choose to fall a the shepherd 
rather than his flock, and devour wo- 
men, carry off their children, &c.; these 
dreadful wolves are called ware wolves, 
that is, wolves of which we should be 
aware;’* and nothing is more com- 
mon, in countries infested with these 
horrible animals, than for them to carry 
away and devour children, particularly 
those of cottagers who reside near the 
skirts of woods. Perhaps the fox hun- 
ter (if he be a political economist) will 
sy, that a few wolves will be a fine 
thing to thin the super-population of the 
country, and to do away the necessity 
of infanticide. 

Nothing is easier than the increase 
and importation of wolves: their cubs, 
like those of lions and tigers, areas gentle 
as puppy dogs, and as playful as kittens. 
Mighty pretty subjects of amusement to 
fnish the education of young master ; 
to employ his time, to occupy his 
thoughts, and to train him up in the 
may he should go in his future walks of 

e. 


science 


. If, then, this new crime of “ importa- 
tion” be not put a stop to by some 
mean or other in limine, I shall not be 
surprised, ere long, to see this refine- 
ment upon iniquity. extended to the 
mportation of wolves; for I again re- 
peat, that the man who is capable of so 
Phar foxes, can feel little compunc- 
nin the importation of wolves. 


A Constant Reaper. 
24th June, 1825, : 


T , ere 
othe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
BEG leave, through your useful 


I Sir 
~ Publication, to call the attention of 





& & 
rh arsaw :—the wolves are become so 
and 50 ~ m various districts of territory, 
‘rocious withal, that they are em- 
devoured to attack even men; they have 
Some infants and young girls.” 
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agriculturists and machinists to the 
importance of applying the Sesiein 
of the latter to the operations of 
husbandry; as it is highly probable 
that, in consequence of the contem- 
plated repeal of the Corn Laws, a more 
economical mode of cultivating wheat 
and other grain must be substituted for 
the present expensive process of plow. 
ing, rolling, dragging, &c., by horses, or 
a very large proportion of the poorer 
land of England must be left out of 
cultivation. Stiff soils cannot be pres 
pared and sown to wheat for less than 
five pounds per acre, exclusive of rent 
and taxes. Few of such soils will pro- 
duce seventeen bushels per acre, which 
at six shillings per bushel will be a 
losing operation. If the ports are 
permanently opened, this price, assur- 
edly, will be above the average, It is 
most extraordinary that in this coun- 
try, where machinery has been applied 
to every other operation, this impor- 
tant, this primary object has derived 
scarcely any advantage from its im- 
provements. On the soils before re- 
ferred to, three horses, a man and a 
boy, can with difficulty break an acre 
inaday. How much additional work 
would a locomotive steam engine ac- 
complish in the same time, at half, or 
even a quarter the cost ? When this 
sort of land, from the state of the 
weather, is in a condition to be worked, 
time is every thing. These two facts areso 
strong, that more words seem unneces- 
sary to call the immediate attention of 
those interested to the subject. It may, 
however, be observed in addition, that, 
in other instances where the power of 
steam has been substituted for animal 
labour, those engaged in regulating the 
former have been able to earn higher 
wages; and if this could be effected 
for our half-starved peasantry, its im- 


- mediate consequence would be a reduc- 


tion of the poor’s rate—the desirable- 
ness of which is too well understood 


to require comment. 
Your’s, &c.—D. 


3 . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: : 

HE reply of Presbyter Anglicanus, 
T in your October number, to my 
inquiries on the Doctrine of Confession 
and Absolution in the Church of Eng- 
land, has naturally engaged my atten- 
tion; and, on a re-perusal of Burnet’s 
character of the Duchess of York, bw 
opinion decidedly is, that he states “her 


; wd 
practice of secret confession, a5 a al 
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ber of the Church of England, not as a 
trait peculiar to her alone (which Pres- 
byter Anglicanus infers), but as a prac- 
tice common, at that time, with members 
of that church. 

But, altogether, the information of 
Presbyter Anglicanus is so very general 
and unsatisfactory, that I have for my- 
self made such inquiries as a poor li- 

and a retired situation will admit. 
I read in the Book of Common Prayer 
that, at the ordination of a priest, the 
bishop gives him authority in these 
words, “ whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ;” and, in the exhor- 
tation by the priest to the people to 
attend the communion, he invites those 
“who cannot quiet their own con- 
sciences to come to some minister of 
God’s word and open his grief, that by 
the ministry of God’s word he may 
receive the benefit of absolution, to- 
gether with ghostly counsel and ad- 
vice.’ In Dean Comber’s works is the 
following passage: “To confess our 
sins to a priest, even in liealth, is a 
pious and ancient custom, and not only 
a sign of repentance, but the dest means 
for obtaining pardon and for amend- 
ing our lives, and (though greatly abused 
by papists) is but too much neglected.” 
To encourage the secret confession of 
sins, the Church of England has a ca- 
non requiring her ministers not to re- 
veal the same: at least, so says one of 
her own ministers—I have not the 
canons. 

Reading the above quotations, and 
ooking at the practical application of 
the doctrine in the instance recorded 
by Bishop Burnet, it is not going too 
far to say, that though the Church of 
England does not enforce secret con- 
fession by temporal penalties, she re- 
quires it as a duty; that particular 
absolution follows confession : the prac- 
tice has, perhaps, become obsolete, but 
it yet is a part of her doctrine. 

erein, then, on confession and ab- 
solution, do the churches of England 
and Rome differ? I find from “ Dr. 
Phillpot’s Letters to Charles Butler, 
Esq., “ on the Theological Parts of his 
Book of the Catholic Church,” that 
the question is not a new one: Mr, 
Butler’s book I cannot procure. My 
Own answer to the question is:—In 
the one church, confession is part of 
asacrament, and its performance en- 
forced; in the other it is only a duty, 
and its performance recommended :— 
in the one church, confession and abso- 
lution are abused; in the other dis-. 


Sketches for Light Reading. 


used: both agree that wit : 
repentance a sinner oleae ~~ oe 
though bbecloeior Re fF the future 
ough absolution is pr ‘ 
= vb mown Spree mp 
r. Phillpot, in a chapter “ 
supposed legal necessity of a rn 
of the Church of England giving eyj. 
dence in a court of justice of what has 
been confided to him in confession,” 
uses these remarkable words: “]¢t 
if such be the law, no minister of the 
Church of England would feel himself 
bound to comply with it.” TI believe 
the same principle is contended for by 
the catholic priest. 
6th November, 1825. Awn Inquineg, 
Sxetcues for Ligat Reaping, 
FASHION. 
S mere persons of fashion are alto. 
gether of a different species from 
those of the middle and trading orders, 
they have other, views, other systems, 
other motives for action than those 
which actuate their less fashionable 
cotemporaries. Their existence is a 
whirl of occupations and exercises, to 
be performed as certainly as the eun 
rises: their virtues are mostly negative, 
and their vices positive ; but so long 
as they are fashionable vices, they are 
not thought shameful. Their acquain- 
tances are numerous, and they have 
more intimate friends than one can 
conceive: yet, withal, are ignorant] of 
the meaning of the word friendship. 
In striving to live entirely to and for 
themselves, they are more enslaved 
than the most dependent of creatures: 
for they must read a certain set: of 
books, or be deemed wanting—they 
must know such and such persons— 
they must admire such and such em 
nent characters—they must dress s0 
many times a day, and never a ton 
the streets till the day is nearly half- 
over: besides all these evils, their time 
is entirely disposed of by others, and 
their health sacrificed at the shrine of 
their folly. They have, indeed, one 
thing which their less modish neg 
bours cannot boast—which is, that m- 
describable grace of manner ; 
society alone can give: but for this 
they mostly pay richly, by the want a 
that high fouch and finish in mo 
which is above price. Their women, 
when young, lost in desire of peer 
tion, dress, rouge, and attract ‘sh 
eye successfully; but the fine pol 
and unpurchasable grace of modesty 


fades before the frequent glance oo 
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a the artful well-turned com- 

- ent, In youth they are pleased 
Pe tbe homage paid to their exterior, 
and desire to preserve that homage at 
wny rate; their thoughts concentre in 
iris ‘point : for it they forget the en- 
nobling of their mind, and think the 

crime is to be old or ugly. Ad- 
niration in youth is the inexhaustible 
source of their delights: in middle age 
it begins to be considered a debt their 
jue; and when old age creeps on, so 
wuch are they accustomed to it, that 
they receive it with the utmost com- 
acency, and consider it a necessary 
of existence. The feelings of na- 
ture, with people of mere fashion, are 

tiled by a certain set of ideas im- 

lanted in their minds, when the power 
of reason is too young and docile to 
withstand the despotic sway of precept 
ud example. Their religion is loose 
aid cold—their charity selfish—their 
wfections narrowed, and their refine- 
nents on the verge of evil. They are, 
in general, much above being useful, 
and ashamed of the acquaintance of 
sich, unlesssaccompanied by lustre and 
honour. Their sentiments are of a cer- 
tain positive cast, their inmost feelings 
hidden and smothered, and the shadow 
which follows their joys is the most 
deplorable ennui. 

| Time. 

“T'll tell you who time ambles withal, 
who time trots withal, who time gallops 
withal, and who time stands still withal.” 

a Shakspeare. 

Time rolls on, and with imperious 

ddrags us onward, and, never to 
return, takes with him our prime of 
youth, our summer days, our smiles of 
hope, our beauty’s dazzle, and our 
buoyant spirits, Yet with how different 
‘pace he moves with different beings ! 
To the unfortunate he drags on heavily 
and sadly—to the happy he moves on 
silken wings, scented with the perfume 
of joy; too short is the day for his 
: s, and the night for his luxu- 
Pr ease; and the balmy wing of 

‘ep hovers around the careless and 
fay heart ; light fancies float in his 
ring and the mid-day sun awakes 

again, to marvel the hours have 
fast flected. Not so the wretch 
bi mortune follows and pursues ; 
a the day hangs like a burden, 

the eT appears a dense fog, 
-o- Which no ray can etrate : 
night he lies Rie, wie to bitter 
Plation of fears, but too sea- 
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-. the loud half-whisper of 
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sonable for the wretched; and sl . 
like the stream of the world, or 
the falsity of a courtier to the fallen 
. 
t 








favourite, after the long tedious watch 
comes, indeed, to rock him to forget- 
fulness for a while—a fo ness as 
as as erenent well-known sor- 
rows ; he starts, and wakes terrifi 
fearful visions, and all the at 
apparitions of a heavy heart: again he 
strives to sleep—she flies him, and, with | 
dispirited soul and worn-out body, 
he watches for the sun’s first beam. To t 
him time moves slowly indeed~yet ik 
too fast; since every day buries some | 
hope. . 
ProsPERITY AND ADVERSITY. ) 
How little cm is he with whom the Hii 
day rises merrily as the matin song of Hi } 
) 
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the lark, to reflect on the miserable and ‘| EEE 
wretched ! He eagerly pursues some ob- WE 

ject in which he wastes or degrades his if 
hours, reckless of the precious and : 





irrecoverable tide of that ocean which 
beareth us to eternity. Like the silly 
moth, which flutters around the flame 
till he dies, he is suddenly brought to 
his senses, and then regrets vainly the 
buried past. So necessary is adversity 
to teach us all things, till time is lost 
we know not its value—till the oppor- 
tunity is buried, we esteem it not pro- 
perly—till the gold is dissipated, we 
know not that it gilds the day, the 
night, and every object it approaches. 
Adversity is expedient—prosperity flat- 
tering ; adversity trieth us—prosperit 
hideth our faults; adversity mortifiet 
us—prosperity maketh our merits grow ; 
adversity proveth our friends—pros- 
perity smoothens the faces of our ene- 
mies, The eye of adversity is correct : 
it seeth no standard hope in time, and 
taketh a glass to peep into eternity, 
where the sky is always serene ; and if 
there be clouds, they are bright as those — . 
of the morn, and the blue flag of hope 
is neither dabbled with the rain, nor 


faded by the sun. 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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(Having discovered that the ensuing article is not, 





. Encyc. p- 806—** L' 
pevsonert Tresst courdmuct de Naissancs; par le 
Doctor Delean, jeune. Paris, 1825, Mile 
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Had the article: referred to. met our eye, before the 
acceptance of the ensuing had been announced, an 
extract from the Review, introduced under the 
head ‘* Spirit of Philosophical Discovery,” would 
« have been more consonant with our plan.— Editor. 


A NHESELDEN’S operation, by which 
he gave sight to a young man who 

was born blind, is one of the most in- 
teresting facts in the history of man; not 
merely on account of the benefit conferred 
on the individual, and the prospect it af- 
forded of benefiting others ; nor from the 
admiration“it excited of the power of art 
to give the enjoyment of a sense which 
nature had denied ; but because it afforded 
him an opportunity, of which he ably availed 
himself, of recording the sensations occa- 
sioned by this new mode of existence ; of 
tracing the steps by which the sight came 
to perfection, and noting the various asso- 
ciations which connected it with the other 
faculties of the mind and body. Though 
before and after Cheselden, surgery was 
afforded the means of performing similar 
operations, the history of the case stands 
almost alone; and hardly any additional 
light has been thrown on the subject, either 
because children are seldom suffered to 
grow up with an infirmity which can be re- 
moved, or, when they have beén neglected 
to a later period, the effects of the opera- 
tion on the mind have been: overlooked. 
In like manner, before the present mo- 
ment, ‘cases are on record of persons born 
deaf and dumb, who, by means of an ope- 
ration, have been enabled to hear and 
speak: but no satisfactory account has been 
iven of the change produced in that intel- 

ectual and moral state. M. Delean, a 
French surgeon, has recently laid before 
the Academy of Sciences the history of a 
case of this description, in which he has 
neglected none of these particulars. From 
the important and interesting nature of the 
ease, we have been induced to give the 
following detailed. account of it, without 
which no impression would be made upon 
the mind of the reader, nor no useful pur- 
pose accomplished. — Claude Honoré Tre- 
zel, now ten years of age, is the child of a 
poor couple at Paris; from his birth he 
has been so completely deaf, as to be insen- 
sible to the loudest noise or the most vio- 
lent explosion. His head is well formed, 
and his forehead large ; but before the ope- 
ration was performed on him his counte- 
nance was devoid of expression, and he 
walked with an uncertain and staggering 
gait, as if dragging his feet with difficulty 
after him. He had received no. species of 
instruction appropriate to his situation. 
His few wants he made known. by a cer- 
tain number of signs. In. the operation he 
underwent there was nothing new or pe- 
culiar, it consisting merely of aqueous in- 
jections into both ears. These injections 
were not followed by those acute pains 
which, in some cases, cause the patient to 
faint away, ‘nor by abscess or suppurations 
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in the interior cavity of the ear, . The fry 
few days after his aequirement of the, fa. 
culty of hearing were for Honoré g, period 
of exquisite enjoyment ; - every Species of 
noise gave him the keenestZpleasure, and 
while listening to the sounds of a musi. 
cal snuff-box, he appeared to be jp 4 
state of perfect ecstacy. It required, how. 
ever, a certain time before he could per. 
ceive’ that words were a mean of com. 
munication, and even when made sensible 
of this, he directed his attention, not to the 
words of the speaker, but to the motion 
of his lips: and during several days; - he 
thought that when a child of seven months, 
that was in the house with him, moved its 
lips, that it spoke like the grown up per. 
sons around him. He imagined, also, that 
animals understood each other by means of 
the same language; for one day he at. 
tempted a conversation with his dog, and 
took great pains to force him to pronounce 
the words papa and pain ; but, impatient at 
getting no answer, he pulled the dog’s ears, 
when the cries of the animal ‘so ‘frightened 
him, that he desisted from further experi- 
ment. Some days before this, hearing a 
magpie pronounce some words, he sought, 
but in vain, torepeat them. He then gaye 
those about him to understand that the 
bird was more learned than himself; which 
was in fact true, for the magpie could speak 
several phrases glibly enough, while Ho- 
noré’s vocabulary was, at that time, confined 
to the words papa and pain. Though his 
mental‘ faculties were at that period very 
circumscribed, yet he seemed to appreciate 
the advantage that would result to him 
from the sense of hearing; it was already 
so precious to him, that, finding himself 
confused and stunned after a journey of 
sixty leagues in a diligence, he became 
silent and burst into tears, fearing that he 
had lost his newly-acquired faculty. 

The cries of animals ov ing Pa stil 
tion ; he took great pleasure in’ listening 
the bleating of sheep, and could distinguish 
it ftom that of the lambs. At first, the 
barking of a dog annoyed him ; but he soon 
became accustomed to it, as well as 
other and more noisy sounds, such as the 
beating of a drum, and. the rumbling of 
__ A few days after the acquirement of the 
sense of hearing, a great change took 
in the appearance and manners of Hon 
His walk becathe more firm and upright, 
and the sullen air, peculiar to the deaf 
dumb, was changed: into a gay and open 
expression of countenance. As soon % 
he was made to’ know that by uttering ce 
tain sounds he could make himself under- 
stood, he was no longer content with heat- 
ing, but endeavoured to learn to wl 
The first words which he pronounced Wer 
papa, du pain, tabac, du bois, du fet, a 
the vowels a, 0, u. It was not till 8; to 
time afterwards that he became and 
pronounce words‘ of several syllables, 5 
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that only by various contortions of the lips, 
gapecch. It was then that, proud of the 
acquisition of what had cost him so much 
“1 effort, he considered himself en- 
titled to rank with those who could hear 
, and looked. with disdain upon 

his former companions in misfortune. The 
day the operation was performed on 

this boy, his ear became sensible to the 
noise made by a person walking in the 
room, to the opening and shutting of the 
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otion door, the sound produced by crushing 
$; «he between the hands, and beating the 
mnths, crown of a hat. During the first month, 


however, his hearing made but a very slow 
; the vowels and sonorous conso- 
nants seemed alone to make any impres- 
sion on him ; and it was only in the course 
of the second month, that his ear could be 
taught to distinguish the first syllables 
given to children to learn. He then suc- 
ceeded in comprehending entire words, and, 
at length, phrases more or less complicated. 
He was a jong time before he was able to 
judge of the direction from whence a sound 
cme. Four months after the operation, 
Doctor Deleau concealed himself in a 
closet belonging to the room into which 
Honoré was about to enter. After the 
hich boy had-been in the room for some time, the 
peak Doctor culled him ; at first, he looked be- 
Ho. hind the curtains, the tables, chairs, &c., 
ined and did not discover the Doctor till his 
‘he name had been pronounced four sevegal 
very times. On another occasion, his eyes be- 
‘ate ing bandaged, he was called from an oppo- 
him 

ady 

self 

of 

me 

he 





site comer of the room, but could not, 
without great difficulty, point out from 
whence the voice came. It was remarked 
that he found it much more difficult to 
pronounce the letter ¢ than the a and the 
u, the vowel ¢ requiring for its utterance 
the closing of the glottis. A similar diffi- 
i culty ecourred with regard to certain syl- 
‘to lables: those which necessitated only a 
‘sh simple movement of the tongue and. lips, 
he such as ba, pa, fa, ta, he soon learned to 
; but others, such as ha, gna, 
+t, he only acquired by repeated and vio- 


on 

to 

he 

of that, by the junction of syllables, words 
might be formed with which he could com- 

Ne municate his ideas, he redoubled his 

re forts to acquire a correct pronunciation, 

b, Which was for him an effort of no little 

t, 

d 

n 

s 


and labour. For three months | 
ater he had first learned to speak, he . 


could not pronounce a compound word 

Meare a disagreeable distortion of the 

he uttered with difficulty the nasal 

» laid too great a stress upon the 

syllabi s, and drew his breath at each 

€, which he pronounced in a different 
been These blemishes have, however, 
| he by his continued efforts, and 
: Peblos now repeat one of Lafontaine’s 
| ithe. ° distinct and fiexible voice. If 
+ Ye ollected, that eight months before 
ONTHLY Mae.— Supp. 





ad oumberless experiments on his organs 
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he was entirely deaf and dumb, this ton- 
quest must be looked upon oe an un- 
important one. A remarkable circum- 
stance observed by Dr. Deleau Was, that 
this boy could repeat, with much greater 
facility, syllables or worts pronounced in 
his hearing, when he had, at the same time, 
the words or syllables written on a board 
before him ;—from thence it would appear, 
that, at that period, his sight communicated, 
much quicker than his hearing, an impres- 
sion to the larynx. Something of this 
even still exists, for he pronounces much 
better when he reads than when he speaks. 
According to Dr. Deleau’s statement, the 
result of ten months’ education of the boy 
is as follows :—He hears distinctly all man- 
ner Of noises, even at a great distance, 
and can judge accurately of the quarter 
from whence they come: he is sensible 
to musical rhythm, and takes great plea- 
sure in listening to vocal and instrumental 
music, and even endeavours to repeat the 
airs which more particularly please him : 
he hears distinctly whatever is said to him, 
and replies to it with facility. It is true, 
that in the latter case he finds still some 
difficulty in conversing with strangers, 
with the tones of whose voice he is not 
familiar, or whose utterance may be more 
rapid than that of the persons with whom 
he is in the habit of speaking. Whether 
the subject of the present experiment will 
ever be enabled to converse as readily as 
other men, we must leave to the decision 
of time—whatever the issue may be, the 
facts we have here detailed evince the ne- 
cessity of performing the operation at as 
ps a pevind as possible, in order that the 
vocal organs may not become, in a manner, 
paralyzed by long inaction. 
ee 
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PARTING- 

OWEVER. just the observation 

H may be, that thoughtlessness 1s a 
distinguishing character of the age, there 
-are readers who are not enemies to re- 


be ‘flection: there are times when few men 
lent efforts. When he was made sensible & Oe 


can banish it, The conclusion of a year 
naturally leads us to a retrospect of 


‘our conduct, and in some measure also 
_bends our eye to the future. 


It is not necessary that our thoughts 
should be, on this occasion, entirely 
filled with melancholy, nor that we 


damp the joys of the season 
ac mi dread, lest we never see 


by a buspi“Gratitude and thankfulness 


another. , 
. ad * 
ought principally to gus ie too 


things, so from the various 
of Providence towards others, we Tho 


derive comfort and satisfaction. 
waye ct mee are not in general nk 
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sirable, that we should wish for ever to 
walk in them, and the present state of 
manners is not such, that we should 
wish for ever to be connected with it. 

Let us reflect, then, how often mercy 
and tenderness have been exerted 
towards us in the course of the now 
expiring year. While some have been 

in the rapid progress of folly 
and immorality, we remain behind to 
take a lesson from their fate: and 
when we recollect how often we have 
been guilty of the same errors, in the 
midst of which they have been cut off, 
we ought to wonder at the goodness of 
that Being who has protected us, and 
demonstrate our gratitude by penitence 
and amendment —not harden our 
hearts by an obstinate neglect of so 
many admonitions. When weindulged 
the intemperance of our passions, they 
were not permitted to overcome us; 
and while we sought danger with all 
the eagerness of madness and infatua- 
tion, an invisible, yet powerful hand, 
was stretched out to protectus. In the 
midst of our many follies, in the com- 
mission of crimes, and in the giddy 
hour of intoxication, He was mindful 
of us, whom we lightly esteemed. 
While many hundreds around us fell 
sacrifices to their folly, and their intem- 
perate irregularity ; while we smiled on 
the approach of death, and even were 
cool and deliberate on its presence in 
others, we were not doomed to share 
‘their fate, but spared to improve the 
lesson—to think on our danger, and fly 
from it. | 

To many, this yéar has, no doubt, 
brought acquisition of wealth, of power, 
or domestic comforts. 

Here arises another source of grati- 
tude. What would our proud hearts 
have done, had we been among the 
number of those who at the same time 
were depressed by poverty, by neglect, 
by unforeseen misfortunes ? 

While we were of the number who 
succeeded. by our endeavours and pro- 
gress through life, many have-been per- 
mitted to fall from opulence to poverty, 
from health to long and painful disease, 
from. power to contempt, and from in- 
tegrity to degeneracy.. Many, whose 
reputation was like ours, whose hopes 


were as sanguine,and whose fears were 


as few, have fallen before . unforeseen 
temptations, and from living happily 
have died ignominiously. Where was 
the difference between them and us? 
Let us, then, show our gratitude and hu- 
mility; nor be presumptuous in our 
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fancied consequence, and “flatter 

selves that there is ty mea i inde 
pendent of the assistance 9 Him wh, 
made us, and made us as we are. 


helpless without His assistanice—all. 


a the remembrance of the art; 
of a past year, the folly of a. misspen 
time strikes ‘Us. in - very fi ’ 


degree. How many hours and 


powerful by his blessing 


have we wasted in pleasures,’ on which 


we cannot look back with satisfacti 
or in the errors in which we are 
ashamed? How often have we wasted 
health, the greatest of human blessings, 
and abused that time, not one‘minute 
of which we can recall? The shortness 
and uncertainty of our time are subj 
which have been so frequently ineul- 
cated, and are in themselves so obvious 
to the senses, that it is not necessary to 
enter on them in this paper. 

Let us, then, without any precipitate 
and seer resolutions of amend- 
ment, which are most 
broken before they are cata 
let us, I say, gradually wean ourselves 
from those indulgencies which tend 
not to satisfaction, and from an attach 
ment to pleasures which never repay us 
on reflection—for the many days and 
years of divine forbearance will only 
serve to aggravate our pain when we 
come, as we all must, to the ‘serious 
meditation of solitude or the death 
bed. He that weighs the pleasures of 
the world, and knows their true value, 
can best enjoy them. The ignorant 


only are deceived by the specious ap- - 


pearance of human delight. The 
glare of pomp, 'the attractions of riches, 
the splendour of rank, and the reputa- 
tion of dress, gallantry and manners, 
are but so many delusions to catch the 
approbation of the vulgar. But theor 
naments that never fade, are those of # 
well-formed and serious mind. 
reputation that never dies, is that 
integrity and humanity ;and the.co 
which cannot be taken from us, are 
conscience void of offence, anda conf- 
dence in Divine Power and favour. 
When we take an impartial survey 
the world, we find the ordinary com 
forts of life, such as liberty, free religo® 
and laws, powerfully reconcting 
to our situation. But r see in al 
blessings abused in every degree, 
the variety of wretched criminality, PY 
low cunning, by .the imtensen™ 
avarice, the j of vice, and 
deliberate hostility of she — 
the neglectful disposition , eer 
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kind. We find nothing 
me re to keep our admira- 
ad pothing to bind us down to this 
word, Our integrity is surrounded 
by ions, and our sensibility is 
wounded by @ thousand asperities, 
ghich Jessen the happiness of those 
yho feel and think. It is natural, there- 
fore, to look forward to a better inheri- 
tance, incorruptible because immertal, 
god unaffected by sin and sorrow. 
—=— 
13 on the IMpRESSMENT.Of SEAMEN, 
(Concluded from p. 897.) 
Tis no excuse for the abominable 
system of impressment to allege its 
long existence, or that the Navy has 
fourished under it, and cannot, other- 
wise be supplied. If our Seamen were 
id and treated- as their hard duty 
deserves, those who are now reluctant- 
forced into the service, would offer 
selves as volunteers. No sophistry 
cm yarnish over a system loaded with 
injustice and evil—a system by which, 
should a new war break out to-morrow, 
oranumber of ships of the line be put 
ee service, the whole line of the 
ies, and every port in the three 
kingdoms, would be swept by ferocious 
gangs, armed with despotic authority, 
to set the most common notiunis of free 
agency at defiance; and myriads of 
industrious and hard working -men 
would be ravished froin the bosoms of 
their families, to be crowded in the 


‘holds of tenders, or thrust on .board 


King’s ships. What must the feelings 
of aman be (provided he has any 
thing more than human shape), dragged 
mto the service, perhaps, with a cutlass 
fourished over his head, perhaps. con- 
d to foreign stations.and all their 

ip for years—with no hope of 
liberation except by disability or death. 
ings cannot be very satisfactory 

when he contrasts the days of freedom 
oa shore with his constrained position 
ia floating prison—tied, perhaps, to a 
grating, and mangled by a lacerating 
Pe de at the caprice of a sea bashaw, 
slightest murmur, or alleged 

t of duty. The records of ty- 
any in our navy are flagrant and num- 
Mig The uncontrolled power vest- 
telodeed so of ships should never 
r in the hands of any individual. 
the eal, grows in the mind by habit: 
by — become cruel and: hardened 
. grees; and a king’s ship, in lieu of 
=e! sacred precinct, devoted to the 
thein and health of the defenders of 
ing Country, is converted inte a float- 
‘amp whence there is no exit: and 
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where a’ and . ; 
naval despot tak, torres and ene 
. irons, 
according to the impulses of his ca- 
price. According to the present » 
tem, the boatswain’s mate is much tm 
often in requisition. Jack, as the sea- 
man 1s called, may like his grog; but 
he has no artificial taste for what he in 
turn designates as “salt eel,” Slavery is 
slavery wherever it exists, and the only 
difference between naval slavery and 
Algerine is, that the British seaman is 
better fed than the Christian captive 
and the lash is employed instead of the 
bastinado. The ‘subject of _prize- 
money is another fertile subject “Wecen: 
plaint; and the system of influence in 
promotion a crying grievance. The 
younger sons of patricians, mere boys, 
who have never been out of harbour, 
have been often made captains; while 
hosts of officers, who have encountered 
hardships and perils in every quarter of 
the globe, are piaing in obscurity and 
poverty. Is this justice? is it policy ? 
Can the Navy be expected to maintain 
the ascendancy of its character under a 
system so every way disheartening ? 
Our seamen, itis true, under all these 
discouragements have always nobly up- 
held the character of the country. 
Their native spirit, in the hour of peril, 
burst through the restraints of adverse 
circumstances, and maintained the as- 
cendancy of the trident of Britain over 
the ocean. But had the system been 
different, the whole materiel of the 
crews would have been superior: we 
should not have, as in the last war, to 
encounter risk and shame with discon- 
tented crews—two thirds of them often 
composed of aliens; above all, we should 
have been spared the , deep humiliation 
inflicted on the alleged naval invin- 
cibility of Britain, in our latter conflicts 
with the “precocious navy of America. 
It is notorious that numbers of our 
best seamen afe even now in for 
service. In short, no man who feels the 
value of common comfort and ordinary 
liberty, and possesses the lowest ca- 
pacity of choice, will, if he can possibly 
avoid or evade it, submit to the tyranny 
of a man-of-war. The subject 1s of the 
most vital importance to the well 
of the country; and will, we trust, be 
brought forward with unrelaxed perse- 
yerance before the national | 
till the evils we have pointed out are 
remedied and the radical vices of the 
system removed. In this hope, and in 


satisfaction of having done our di 
ue leave the question m nore 
cient hands. Tu 
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THE Inquinen.—No. tv. 


Is Man Penrecraste or Nor? 
Stee ~~ (Concluded. ) 
NE of the most alluring arguments 
employed by the French philoso- 
phers for attracting the enthusiastic, the 
young, the ardent, and the imaginative 
votaries of improvement, into the mazes 
of that general state of moral innovation 
which they projected, was the doctrine 
of the Perfectability of Man, or, in other 
words, the creed, that no bounds were 
assignable to his terrestrial progress 
towards perfection.’ That it seduced 
the greater number of victims within 
the fatal periphery of the blood-stained 
high-place of tevolution, and contributed 
most to the wild fervour and frantic 
excesses of such devotees as were pos- 
sessed by the insane demon of French 
philosophy, can scarcely be doubted by 
those who recollect that it was suggested 
by Godwin, and more openly professed 
by Condorcet and his school, that man, 
by the increase of moral energy and 
knowledge, would be able to dispense 
with his liability to death. 
Let us examine this splendid idol of 
pa, and strip it of the gaudy 
ues and tinsel decorations with which 
the bigot zeal of its worshippers ‘has 
clothed its internal worthlessness. 
The interest of true religion was of 
course out of the question with these 
infidel teachers, since the theory of the 
whole scheme of omnipotent benefi- 
cence developing itself in this world 
strikes at the root of the Christian faith, 
and at the doctrine of the necessity of 
future rewards and punishments as a 
mearis of remedying the unavoidable 
injustice which is done in this world. 
Let us, therefore, examine the 
uestion on its separate merits. The 
truths established in modern times by 
the art of printing, and the quick inter- 
communication of ideas, have certainly 
been manifold. Feudal slavery has 
been abolished; commerce set free from 
ignorant restriction; females restored 
to their proper grade in the social'scale ; 
war disarmed of its terrors; the great 
axioms of political economy cleared of 
their superincumbent rubbish; justice 
established on secure bases; and public 
opinion armed with safe and salutary 
powers, 
Thus much may be readily admitted. 
But when it is superadded, that these 
truths, thus become the unalienable 


roperty of the t generation, will 
fohetit ‘the ‘shole earth at some future 


pa 


nepiod, and cause war and oppression, 
Vice and misery, poverty and injustice, 
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ignorance and folly to dis a 
nvach greater concession thin the fret 
going premises will warrant is reon 
It would be pleasant, certainly. 19 
lieve in this fascinating dream of morta 
erfection ; but it is impossible to over 
ook the imperfection of the reasonin ; 
etry wee on which this 
shrine of illimitable perfectabii 
attempted to be valved a ; 
A review of the present state of the 
world, compared with the past, ig 
Pah on “ one of the most i 
able foundations of this m iloquent 
theory; but the facts witht Wie a 
less enthusiastic survey of the state of 
the world presents us by no meas 
furnish premises for so sweeping a 
conclusion. To warrant the doctrine 
of perfectability, there must be a von. 
stant progress going forward on the 
moral face of the globe, however slow 
that progress may be. Now the facts 
are, that this constant progress has 
scarcely begun in Africa; civilization is 
stationary in China; it is retrograde and 
has been retrograde for many years 
in Persia, India, Egypt, Greece; ‘and 
Arabia. The illusion of permat 
progressibility, amidst the fluctuations 
of those tides of fortune which: have 
rolled like successive billows over 
the surface of. the earth, each erasing 


‘the impression that preceded it, was no 


doubt encouraged in each of these 
great nations. Troy thought s0; 
Balbec thought so; Persepolis thought 
so; Palmyra thought so. So thought 
the countries of Demosthenes and 
Leonidas: so thought the “queen of 
nations,” Rome, “ the city of the soal. 
But what are they now? Over the 
greater portion of these ambitious 
cities and ambitious nations the“ line 
of confusion has been spread and the 
stones of emptiness ;” light has , 
ed, and ignorance and superstition have 
crept like reptiles from their 

hiding-places, to take their impute 


station on the bosom of society. To 


ropound the dogma of octal 
oars sound not discordantly within the 
small circle of European civilization ; 
but to advocate such a thesis of 
the ruins of Thebes or Babylon, 
Athens, or of Rome, were to ™ 
the ridicule of mocker and “~ ) 
tion with the painful ass 
which wait upon greatness 1 weary 
We may admit, however, ert 
survey of European society, that 
is @ progress; though certainly ito 
it is cons : 
be argued that it is co deo ad 


termitting. It-is, moreover, | 
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present period carinot be spread 
iP greater surface of duration. than 
900 years. From the irruption of the 
Goths till the middle ages, the human 
pindwas either stationary orretrograde. 
it may, it is true, be urged, that the 
isruption was ultimately productive 
of benefit ; that the soil of society, ex- 
hausted by the refinements and corrup- 
tions of the Roman empire, required to 
be ploughed deeply by some regene- 
ative convulsion ; and to gather fresh 
ies by lying fallow, and new 
yitality from the dissolution of its 
moral vegetation. To this a general 
gssent may be safely given. Beyond a 
doubt, European society profited in 
the result, by mingling the elegance 
and versatility of the South with the 
ound thought and stgrner morality 

of the North, and by ®&he amalgama- 
tion of the sun-bright and genial viva- 
city of the one, with the dark and 
majestic melancholy of the other. 
The human mind was neither dead nor 





inactive during the long slumber of the 


feudal ages, and the ‘temporary disap- 

nce of literature, upon the first 

of that mighty collision _ which 
introduced the peculiarities of northern 
legislation among the splendid frag- 
meats and glittering debris of southern 
empires, and stataped new impressions 
and picturesque characteristics of past 


. organization on the disrupted strata 


of the social fabric—was but the subsi- 
dence of the sacred flame beneath the 
load of fuel collected for , its more 
brilliant regeneration. — 
 We.may, notwithstanding, admit 
that. there is a progress without refer- 
fing to its rapidity, much less contend- 
ing fur its illimitable character; and 
We May annex to this admission, that 
ls no valid fear of retrocession. 
€ 18 no probability of being visited 


by @ second inundation. of northern - 


8; nor is there any dread, if 
such a visitation were likely, that the 
great modern discovery of printing, 

secures all other discoveries, 

could be lost, 
. To say that art is capable of great 
improvement, when we survey the 
models which the Greeks alone have 
» 10 sculpture, architecture, and 
poetry; and when we call to mind the 
Wonders. related of their music and 
ee (making fair and reasonable 
uction for exaggeration), isan hypo- 
“iS not easy to be. maintained. In 
the question assumes a differ- 


“at complexion... Improvements. of 
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marked character and rikin , ) 
tude have been eSeeted tn that rns ang } 
ment, and other improvements are s : 





undoubtedly to be expected; but .wi 
respect to any enlargement 
our knowledge tO te veo 
enjoyment, we confess we entertain wi 
great doubts; and this leads us to our | 
first main objection to the theory. of 
perfectability-~that most men, being dif- 
ferently organized, cannot be expected to . 
agree in any general definition ,of happi- 
ness or to concur in any common view of i 
enjoyment. We allude to those original ' 
Ht 



























physical, local and habitual distinctions 
between man and man, which, to our 
view, present insurmountable difficulties i 
in the Ay of the presumed ameliora- aii 
tion. notorious that one.man HiT 
constitutionally delights in crowds, ano- ie 

ther in solitude ; that one thinks entire- i 
ly of glory, or éclat, and another of : Hf 
comfort. One places all his enjoy- if | 
ments in the exercise of judgment— 








another in the excursions of fancy—a i 
third looks to variety for enjoyment—a i 
fourth to sensuality or lucre. While i 
these. distinctions, essential to and in- 

herent in the nature of man, exist, no if 
general standard of. hapiness can be | 
established ; and we are likely to be as if 
ignorant and discordant on the subject t 
a thousand years hence as we werea 
thousand years ago. , 

. There are, besides, secondary quali- 
ties (often mistaken for ope by 
the superficial investigator of c 

ter), to which Pope has ably alluded: 
Not actions always shew the man: we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind ; 
Nor therefore humble he who seeks retreat ; 
Pride guides his steps and bids him shun 

the great : 

Who combats bravely is not therefore brave ; 
He fears a death-bed, like the meanest 


slave : 
Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise ; 
His pride in reasoning—not in acting, lies. 
"Again, it is affirmed by the perfecta- 
bilians that a general illumination of 
the intellect will be accompanied, or 
at least followed, by an advance towards 
moral perfection; in such a manner as 
that all men shall be led to do justice 
to themselves and to each other, from 


ming gradually enlightened as to 
+ agate of actions. But this 
is assuming far more than observation, 
inference, or fact will warrant. | A great 
number of actions producing misery are 


not always performed throug ‘igno- 
ne cy marnge sh commercial 
specutanios 
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stores of invaluable . wa 
and modern, from whieh a? ment 


speculations, gaming transactions, expo- 
sure of valuable I e for cheap conside- 
rations. Some act wrong from: sel< 
fishness, some presumption, some 
from vanity, enthusiasm, or mere de- 
sire of strong excitement ; and, generally 
yeaking, are perfectly aware of the risks 
run,~and the consequences of 
their actions. 
. Again, much folly, vice and .misery, 
may be traced to youthful inexperience. 
No perfectability as to theory,or ame- 
lioration as to fact, will destroy the 
eternal distinction between the pre- 
sumption of youth and the caution of 
old age; and young men will be as 
ready to despise the experience and 
reject the counsels of their superiors 
‘in maturity, at any given future period 
as they are-at the present time. To 
this it may be added, that the two great- 
est sources of misery and contention, 
private and public, party spirit and 
warfare, are not likely to be diminished 
by the diffusion of intellectual power, 
but the contrary. That such conten- 
tions_produce talent, sharpen sagacity, 
elicit judgment, and at once excite and 
satisfy the craving aspirations of the 
higher order of. intellects, cannot be 
denied. The most enlightened men of 
all nations have been the leaders of 
their battles or the directors of their 
parties. Here, then, the highest refine- 
ment of the mind yields no hopes of 
any proportionate exaltation of enjoy- 
ment, or any co-o1 linate diffusion of 
happiness. 

If we turn from the plagues of war 
and_faction to the other glittering cur- 
ses of life, miscalled enjoyments, 
which blast the, splendid summit of 
human existence with perpetual barren- 
ness and discomfort, we shall find that 
the malady is rather augmented than 
diminished by the accumulation of 
wealth, knowledge, or refinement. In 
those high regions of society the great 
evil does not arise from ignorance, but 
want ‘of stimulant—not from unsatis- 
fied desire, but ennui. The perfectabi- 
lians talk magniloquently about know- 
a being power, and on this principle 
look to knowledge for an increase of 
the means of enjoyment. But what 
is its real operation on the. affluent, 
the high-born, and the powerful? To 
destroy, one by one, the pleasing dreams 
of more ‘ignorant enthusiasm—to dis- 
place, one by one, each idol of youthful 
enchantment—to depreciate the exer- 
tions of talent; by weighing its trivial 
comparative results with the great 





‘within the easy range of 


and to generate a cold, sceptical, 
preciating, and ungenerous spirit of = 
tidiousness and derision, which, like an 
evil demon, justly revenges on those 
whom it possesses the pangs of 5¢ 
which it is eager to inflict on othes” 

So much as to the all i 
tion of man in morals and enj 
Even on the score of intellect, we are 
greatly inclined to underrate the pro- 
bability of any material progress 
made. The perfectabilians build 
sanguine hopes on the prospect of the 
scientific discoveries of one age becom. 
ing the elementary studies of another. 
The hypothetical -traths of the present 
time are to be axioms for our posterity, 
Propositions now doubtful will, after 
being established by experimental phi- 
losophy, become data for new inferences, 
graduated steps by which the apex of all 
moral truth may finally be attained, 
We doubt greatly the benefit of con- 
veying knowledge in this abstract form 
supposing that there be any ground for 
a belief that it can be so administered; 
and_ certainly the astounding multi 
plication of literary works is an augury, 
to the contrary. The healthy. enjoy- 
ments of the chase for knowledge will 
be superseded, by the conviction that 
others have already provided the game 
and the useful habits of sagacity, patience, 
courage and alacrity, which emulation 
engenders, will be exchanged for the 
slumbering indolence of eastern kings, 
who survey the efforts of their inferior 
sportsmen from their me oF 
have the unresistin e 

ne of their shot 

Neither will the results of this projec 
ted shert-cut to knowledge, by reducing 
all science to an abstract form, be more 
advantageous. To skim the surface of 
knowledge which has been provided 
others—to roll at ease over the 
which the energy of preceding 
tions has laboriously paved, is the cel 
tain means of creating shallow “ 
and superficial intellects. Men 
learn, instead of reasoning 
of reflecting they will remember j 
try accuracy will be united to as’ 
a fastidiousness, and a sensibill = 
minute male will be combined w! 
capability o t merits. ae 

it is ef ate the perfectabilians 


to point to the improvements wn 


made and constantly accu 
the domestic and.mechanical arts. a 





eged ameliora. 
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willing to admit a progressibility 
wre;we may admit too, that great 
ingrovements will probably be. effected 
in geography, natural history—perhaps 
ig law. But the highest range of im- 
provement in these departments of 
scientific power which can reasonably 
l, does not of necessity em- 
ace @ proportionate expansion of 
nan’s reasoning powers. It will not 
render his perception more acute, 
his memory more retentive, nor his 
‘doment more infallible, On the con- 
, there is every reason to believe, 
fom’ the retroactive effect of great 
intellectual refinement, exertion, or 
apamsion—that more acuteness, vi-: 
gour, and enlargement of the under- 
sanding are to be found, when we write, 
thanare likely to be found at any future 
period, however proximate or remote. 
4 sae Lect 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On Dwactic Porrry. 
NE of the finest wits of France 
(says M. Delille, in the preface 
to his Man of Retirement, or French 
Georgics), who has filled conspicuous 
situations with honour, and whose va- 
tous writings are characterized with 
equal elegance and effect, has sug- 
gested, in his Reflections on the State 
of France, that M. l’Abbé Delille would 
have attained the highest degree of re- 
putation, if, instead of translating,* he 
se applied to original composition, 
re — choice of more interesting 
Eulogiums (replies M. Delille) should 
be received with modesty; and criti- 
tim, when unjust, refuted with can- 
dour. Perhaps my reply to M. de M., 
while it exonerates me from his cen- 
sures, may serve to establish certain 
Principles of taste, too much forgotten, 
or too little known, and to explode a 
= eminently injurious to our 
re 





In the first place, why does M. de M. 
regard the art of embellishing land- 
a an uninteresting subject? As 

discussion may have a useful ten- 
went it would be well to ascend a 
higher in this inquiry, and point 
out to the public, probably to M. de M. 

' lf, the source of this mistake. 

.*t 1s but too true that, for a long 

* Our poets have almost exclusively 
| re themselves to certain privi- 
the Tnases of composition—such as 

tama, Romance, and the class af 
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* See Note at:the end of this-article. 
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-Miscellaneous Effusions: our. men of 


the world, on their being 
attached to any other species of soctey 
And thus, while our neighbours pride 
themselves in an ample fund of poetry 
of, a higher character, our poverty is 
extreme in every species, the theatrical 
excepted, and those of a higher cast. 
A few epistles by Voltaire, upon morat 
subjects, but imperfectly vindicate us 
from this reproach. 

This reflection, so disgraceful to our 
literary character, is still more important 
in a moral and political point. of view. 
The predominant rage for a try 
light and fugitive could not fail of 
nourishing in a people, perhaps too 
justly accused of frivolity, that levity 
which has still remained conspicuous 
in the midst of circumstances the most 
terrible ; and hence, in this respect, we 
have experienced no sort of revolution, 
We have jested over those atrocities 
that should have thrilled us with hor- 
ror; we have substituted ridicule in 
the place of courage; and this nation, 
so miserable, yet so obstinately gay, 
might have exclaimed with Piron, in his 
Dramatist— 

“ I have had my laugh; behold I am 
disarmed !”’ 

With respect to our romances and 
dramatic works, the exclusive devotion 
to this kind of literature is, perhaps, 
still more dangerous. They accustom 
the soul to all those violent sensations, 
most inimical to a happy predisposition 
for sentiments of mildness and modera- 
tion—the genuine source of every tran- 
quil delight, and equally essential to 
felicity and virtue. And as, during the 
prevalence of this habitude—this thirst 
of vehement impressions and inordi- 
nate emotions—an unexpected revelu- 
tion happened to occur, what less was 
to be expected, than that every senti- 


‘ment of moderation should be a 


scribed? How often have we beh 
the public assemblies degenerating mto 
theatrical exhibitions, their discourses 
into declamations, their galleries into 
booths, from whence hootings and ap- 
plauses were pwn wath 

fury, by the contending parties - 

“a spent themselves had their stages, 
their representations, and their actors. 
The same desire of noyelty displayed 
itself in this new species of drama— 
scene succeeded scene ; every day o 
more violent than the ; 


t cies of ren- 
the Seon pater of theien 
suing morning. wae 
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‘pressions, knew not where to stop; 
‘and plunged ‘inté €xcesses to escape 
from ennui. 

It were wisdom, therefore, to en- 
courage other species of poesy ; and not 
reject with an unmerited disdain those 
- which, without these meretricious adorn- 
ments and appeals of passion, seek to 
embellish with the colourings of imagi- 
nation the objects of nature and the pro- 


— of the arts—the precepts of mora- 
ity, and the tranquil operations of rural 
‘life. Such are the Georgics of Virgil : 
such, with the twofold inferiority of our 
language, and the talents of the author, 
the poem of the Gardens and the French 
‘Georgics. | . 

The celebrated character whose opi- 
nion I take the liberty of contesting, 
considers the subject of the former of 
these defective in interest. Does he 
mean, by this, that it is not calculated 
‘to excite those violent agitations and 
these deep impressions, that belong to 
poems of the fore-mentioned class? In 
this we are agreed. But is this the only 
species of interest of which the human 
mind is susceptible? What then ! —this 
charming art—the most tranquil, the 
most natural, the most virtuous of all— 
this art which, in another place, I have 
called “ the luxury of agriculture,” which 
poets themselves have painted as the 
first pleasure of the first-created man— 
this sweet and elegant arrangement of 
the affluence of seasons and the fertility 


of the earth, which gives charms to vir- - 


tuous solitude, and dissipates even the 
satiety of old age—which exhibits the 
face‘of nature and all her rustic beau- 
ties in the most brilliant colours and 
under the happiest combinations, and 
transforms to regions of enchantment 
the savage and neglected wilderness :— 
is thisan uninteresting subject ? Milton, 
Tasso, Homer, did not think so, when, 
in their immortal poems, they exhausted 
upon it all the treasures of their imagi- 
nations, and produced those exquisite 
passages which, as often as they are 

, renew or awaken in the heart 
a taste for simple and unsophisticated 
pleasures. Virgil in his Georgics has 
made an old man who cultivated, on the 
borders of the Galesus,.a garden of the 
humblest kind, the subject of a charm- 
ing episode, which never fails to delight 
the unperverted judgment, and the soul 
susceptible of the genuine beauties of 
art and nature. 


Let us add that the interest awaken- - 


ed by poetry is of two descriptions? 


~ On Didactic’ Poetry. 
The miiid, accustomed to violent im- 


the one resulting from the subject, 


other from the manner in whkh'vt 
treated. It is the latter of these that 
principally pertains to the Species of 
poems I have submitted to the. uy; 
They boast not the intricaciés of action 
to stimulate curiosity; or the eXcite 
ments of passion to agitate the soul, 
This interest, therefore, must: be sy 
plied by all the graces and delicacies of 
detail, and the perfection ofa style alike 
distinguished by splendour and sj 
city. The justness of idea, the vivacity 
of colouring, an affluence of im 
the charm of variety, the art of contrast 
and arrangement, all the magic of har. 
mony, and a never-failing elegance of 
thought.and expression—must be per. 
petually employed to engage and enliven 
the attention of the reader. But to'ac. 
complish this requires an organization 
the most happy, a taste the most ex. 
Pacey and indefatigable: and. there. 
ore it is, that, while Europe may boast 
of two hundred good tragedies, excel- 
lence is so rare in works of this deserip- 
tion. The Georgics, and the poem of 
Lucretius, are the only monuments of 
the didactic poetry of the ancients :and 
while the tragedies of Ennius and Pacu- 
vius, and even the Medea of Ovid, have 
perished, antiquity has transmitted to 
us these two poems entire. It seems 
as though the genius of Rome were 
still watchful of her glory, in the pre 
servation of these her masterpieces. 
Among the moderns, there is little of 

this description to notice. The, two 
poems on the Seasons (the English and 
the French), Boileau’s Art of Poetry, 
and Pope’s admirable Essay on Man, are 
all that maintain a distinguished. 
in the’estimation of the literatl. 


Nore.—Delille was known as a transla- 
tor of theGeorgics, and the Gardens, W the 
yet very young, twenty years before the 
publication of L’Homme des Champs, and 
translation of the Aeneid, of Milton, A= 
the poem of the Three Reigns; ar 
poem of the Gardens (began im wi 
whence he returned with unknown port 
sures) first —— neh gaa 
delicious prairies, re the 
to dwell. ! L’ Homme des Champs, ene 
it has been justly criticized wih he 
severity, produced great sensation 


public mind ;. the French nation 7 pa 


listened in vain for the sound ‘ 
poetry; and the soft perfume of Delille 


versification was inhaled as the long oe at 


natal air would be inhaled by an © 
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with the woes of others, which causes 
tears to flow at the bare mention of 
suffering: in fact, with the excep- 
Gon of men of erudition, who were ac- 
quainted with the original, few persons had 
ad Virgil, disfigured as he has been, by 
ions in prose, and deprived of half 
‘jis charm; but the French may thank 
Delille that the JEneid has since had many 
The ladies, whose suffrage has 


He, 
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—— influence on the success of a book, 
alike - wee anxious for the glory of the 
impli. poet, who had called them to weep over 
vacity Hecuba and Priam, Evander and Pallas, 
gery, Nisus and Euryalus, and over the unhappy 
htrast Dido, victim of a violent and unfortunate 


sf 


passion. But, however Delille’s transla- 
tion of Virgil may have been admired in 
thebrilliant circles of fashion and polite lite- 
ture at Paris, it certainiy wants both the 
geling and inspiration of the original ; and 
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, 905 
genuine fire and animation of }; 

—still, we must admit that he oe 
meriting that applause which the ene 

of his declamation, as much as the enthu- 
siasm inspired by his verse, contributed to 
augment. ‘The translation of the ®neid 
has by far the greater reputation, though 
that of the Georgics is decidedly much more 
faithful to the original classical genius of 
the poet ; but the talents of. Delille could 
not atone for the want of those ornaments 
with which Pope’s translation of the Iliad 
is so replete, but which the Aineid 
could not bear. . The classic reader must 
be surprized to find, particularly in the 
first, second, fifth and sixth books of the 
‘Eneid, that the dramatic effect of Virgil 
is produced with so much ease and fidelity, 
that Delille’s version might be mistaken 


for a poem originally written in- French :— 


we do not, however, attempt to Say, that 








i a minute examination and compa- the divine text of the original loses nothin 
ation ; B 
, fison with the text of the immortal bard, in the translation; Delille himself, were he 
‘wa diliges us to confess, that the work of De- still living, would reject the idea; but, in 
re lile bears at least the stamp of superior spite of the defects, we must allow that 
ory talent, and more equality than is generally Delille only was capable of making such a 
keel awarded to him ; and though we must even present to France. 

4 confess that he occasionally catches the 

n 

8 of 

and | 

acu DRAMAS OF THE DEAD. 

rave 

> GREAT FOLKS AT HOME. 

va A TRAGEDY IN ONF ACT, / 

ores Scene, the Infernal Regions. . Napoleon in deep thought— Satan watching near him. 
NaPoLeon. France! and ye Armies! is it thus, indeed ? 

of Satan. Poor Outcast ! he too, from th’ eapiter s heav’n 

+4 Fell, never more, oh, never more torise! 

und Napoleon. Heir of the saddest flower, and loftiest sunbeam ! 

ry, To-morrow’s Caesar! if degenerate earth 

t Refuse to arm thy grown right-hand with steel, 


Satan. Fraternal Spirit, rest ! 
Napoleon. | 
And Borodino is not ev’n a name. 


_ How farest thou, Brother ? 
r Napoleon. 


With joys that were. 


He once was bless’d ? 
Napoleon. 


_* And thou, th’ im : 
Young, when the time-worn mou 


aT oe ee ER Sere seT SEAS Sa 


Montury Mac.—Sipp. 


€ stream-lov’d valley ‘with the fountain’ 


Ravish from heav’n the lightning, and avenge me ! 


The Alps are dust, 


Satan. But yesterday still-is—at least with thee. 


Brother ?—oh yes, yes! 
The twain who highest sate, and lowest say 
True brothers we. And I, too, sometimes t 


Satan. ‘ What spectre of the past 
Hath sadly visited thy restless songs ae 
aking truth hateful, and the wretched fee 


Not wretched, if with thee. 
But I did dream a hideous hateful dream, 
Of fall’n, insulted greatness.—To have been 
A King of Kings, and then to fall so low - 
h, Victory! whose shout alarmeth 


perishable, that tye ail have levell'd 


heay’n ! 


d rock ! 
3T 
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, Dramas of the Dead. 


Oh, Victory! Oh, Glory! if ye can, 
Make, if ye can, atonement !—but ye cannot; - 
No, ye empoison even the aconite. 
Satan. Now will his soul, with baneful industry, 
Convert the past to anguish, and extract 
A torturing essence from the memory 
Of god-like aims, and actions worth ambition. 
Napoleon. Marengo! Austerlitz! But ye are like 
The rest—names, dreams—ye come not, when I call 
From my soul’s solitude. I knew ye not 
When I was happy. Then, the burning day 
Had not yet ris’n, to drink from hope’s pure flowers 
The stainless dew, and on the scath’d hill’s side 
Leave bare Ambition blind in his own beams— 
Alone and blind. But ’tis no matter—Night; 
Deep night hath fall’n at last. Why was I not 
Cast, like a leaf, upon the tide of time, 
And, unresisting, borne to that dull sea 
Where Envy sleeps? Selfish Ambition! thou, 
Vulgar alike in all, whate’er their ends, 
Art but a yielding to our baser nature. 
How dost thou bribe the demi-deity 
To ape despotic instinct! Too, too late, 
Glorious American, I envy thee 
The grandeur of thy super-human meekness. 
Thy country sav’d, thou, her first citizen, 
Wast greater than ten Caesars. Earth, thy name, 
Most proud, is Washington. 
Satan. What were the thoughts 
Which thus could shake whom fate left unsubdued ? 
Napoleon. Methought that Stitchrag prick’d me with his needle; 
That Fingerlace, the vile man-milliner, 
Assail’d me with his yard-wand; that one pumpkin 
Call’d me ‘ Poor Boney !” 
Satan. See, whom have we here ? 
( Enter Stitchrag and Fingerlace.) 
Napoleon. The very pair !—Oh, Mars !—Trimmings and cabbage 
Fingerlace. (To Stitchrag.) Seest thou the rustic? Not a bit of ribbon 
About the clod. 
Stitchrag. Unfashionable dog ! 
Look at the scoundrel’s breeches ; what a cut! 
Napoleon, Lodi! Immortal Friedland ! 
Fingerlace. Saint Taxation ! 


~ Thrice holy Corn-bill! Holier Peterloo ! 


Stitchrag. Now for the genuine doric~ hush ! no laughter 


Nap Thrones and the shopboard ! Ancient goose and shears! 
Can things like these rule nations ! Destiny, ° 
Thy sceptre is a bodkin ! 


Satan. (To Fingerlace.) What art thou? 
Fingerlace. 1? (To Stitchrag.) Dost thou hear? the spooney does not 
now me— 
Clod! not know me? May it please your Majesty, 
gps Ta aie, 
tan. (To Stitchrag.) And what art thou ? 
Stitchrag. The tailor ; at your service. : 


And what would you 
Here? , : 
Fingerlace. I would serve— 
eet (telde.) In the capacity 


erlace. Your infernal despotship, ~— - 
And your empire. I much like gen J bl 
And cannot praise enough your good old stock 
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Of penal fire, which I long to be using, 
And will apply to great state purposes. 
You have, of course, the n number 
Of Radicals; if not, I well know how 
To raise a crop. 
Satan. But art thou qualified 
To serve me? ; | 
Fingerlace. Qualified! Sir? (To Stitchrag.) Dost thou hear 
The spooney ? 
Satan. When your neighbours stole your beef 
And your plum-pudding, what was thy employment ? 
Fingerlace. Furnishing tinsel. 
Satan, When your working paupers 
By millions died of want, what then didst thou ? 
Fingerlace. I measured ribbon. 
Satan. But my subjects here 
Eat victuals highly season’d. Should we have 
A scarcity of pitch, or brimstone-broth, 
Would the poor shine of tinsel fill their bellies ? 
Fingerlace. No; but Id yerk their guts with Stitchrag’s shears. 
Napoleon. Happy the land whose tailors are the law. 
Satan. (To Fingerlace.) I like thy humour. 








Fingerlace. Yes; Pll make you like it, 
And, Sire, I will commence my reign. 
Satan. Thy reign ? 


Fingerlace. I hate all radical appendages— 
‘ I will commence my reign with an improvement 
Wrought on your person. I hate this exposure ° 
Of the Imperial tail, Besides, ’tis not 
The fashion to wear tails; I never wore one. 
Satan. Thou hatest radicals, and yet thou art one— 
A dangerous fire-flinging innovator. 
Fingerlace. Let Stitchrag, Sire, make you a pair of breeches, 
And I will find the trimming. 


Satan. I wear breeches ? 
Fingerlace. Yes, Sire, you shall. 
Satan. I won't. 
n Fingerlace. You shall. 
Satan. I won't. 
Fingerlace. Measure him, Stitchrag, and I'll hold him. 
Satan. (Knocks Fingerlace down.) There, 


Measure your bungler by his own dear rule. . 
Fingerlace. ( Rising.) Out with the clod! he won't wear breeches, 


Stitchrag. 
Oh, could I die again! ; 
Stitchrag.-- - . Pie? -Would it not 
Be quite as well to live, and— so a 
_ Fingerlace. Clip his tail off? 
Stitchrag. Clip? that’s a tell-tale word. Say amputate, 
t As brother Bolus would. 3 
Fingerlace. ; What ! amputate 
The sacred tail ? “id 
Stitchrag. And live to bless the deed. ) Sire, by your leave, 


Fingerlace. By tweezers, so I will. (To Satan. 
Your fundamental ornament is rather— 


I humb! to slice your—(He gets behind Satan). front. 
Seton; ae You be flogged (Kicks reap oar 5 
Fingerlace. Oh, foul dishonour! oh, indignity ° 

Hell, thou art lost, like Europe! and, once more, : 

Vl perish for the public good. A moment, 

And this Corinthian columa,. Oi Been ‘Atlas! (Bait Fingerlace.) 

Stitchrag. Wide Peterloo ; immortaler than some, 


Of state, shall fall once more. A 
itimate as any ! Not so foreign 3T2 
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As those outlandish loos of royal Nismes, 

Where our side had it! Is thy hero now 

No more than Cesar and Mark Antony, | 

Those fam’d Dutch tailors, that historians write of ? 

Troy, and thou, Tadmor ! tailors, too, are mortal. 

I’ll go, and mourn “ the statesman now no more.” = —(Hxit Stitchrag.) 
Napoleon. And couldst thou, Fate, in vile alliance join 

Reptiles, like these, with me? venomous grubs, 

That die of their own poison? Shall such names, 

Defiling glory’s page, appear with mine? 
Satan. Aye, like fat vermin on a lion’s mane, 

Astonish’d at their pasture. 3 
Napoleon. Still, oh, Fortune, © 

Still be thy crown the emblematic goose ! 

And may the shears spare thy skull-epaulettes ! 

What I have been is safe, in spite of thee. 

Yet oh, imperial throne, I bought thee dear ! 

The people’s love, the bulwark of true hearts, 

The fear’d, the dreadless, the invincible, 

All vilely thrown away—for what? A bauble. 

Thou, too, poor shadow of a wife and queen ! 

Thou art, indeed, a shadow to my soul, 

Dark and belov’d, that will not pass away, 

And stays in vain. Yet, yet I will believe, 

That in the boundless universe of God 

There yet is hope. Is not our boy with thee! 

Widow and wife? our boy, how beautiful, 

“‘ The young Astyanax !” I clasp ye both; 

And is not hope with him? Oh, can he prove 

Unworthy of his Sire, the desolate, | 

The fate-dethron’d? ‘‘ Hail to thee, Man that shalt be !” 

I clasp ye in my soul, and am alone. 

*T was ever so. I perish’d as I liv’d— 

Alone—unparallel’d in life’s extremes ! 

Thou, too, wast dearly bought: oh, fatal shadow ! 
Satan. But to the island of the free belongs 

Th’ unenvied glory of thy death most lone ; 

A glory unsurpassable, unequall’d, 

Unfading, as the golden characters 

Which night reads calmly on her dome engrav’d, 

While the unheeded stream of ages sweeps 

Along, untired, for ever and for ever. 
Napoleon. That tyrants should the tyrant overthrow, 

Is retribution just. 
Satan. *Tis also just 

That the magnanimous punisher receive 

What he hath earn’d, and wear his honours proudly. 
Napoleon. First of plebeians, why did I become 

Less than earth’s greatest ? * I was my own idol; 

And to myself I poorly sacrificed 

Fame in the highest. Yet, oh, Freedom! yet, 

If thou art unavenged, the island-tomb, 

Untenanted, hears ocean’s deathless foam, 

With no inscription for eternity. . 

Siéyes, intrench’d in gold, smiles safe from scorn, | 

If thou art unavenged ; Murat’s rash plume BSS 

Floats on the surge of horror, unappall’d, iigooel 

And Lannes still. Fall’n Angel, pardon me! Se 

Ev’n thy stern soul, at times, weeps mournful thoughts for tears.* 





* The clever Tory is said to be writing the life of Napoleon Buonaparte.. He ® 
qualified to write about two-thirds of such a book; but the concluding chapters, 


he is unqualified to write, would, if itte etic and 
tive in sie esr ; 1 properly written, be the most path 
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SUPPLEMENTARY POETRY. 





STANZAS TO A LADY. 
Freely translated from the Italian of Polidore. 


Lovery maid, whose graces rare, 
Mid the throng of beauties, seem 
4s the rose o'er flow’ rets fair, 
Or cluster’d stars, the Cynthian beam ! 
Trust not to thy loveliness, 
But to wisdom forward press. 


Like unto the lightning ray, _ 
Beauty shines, but soon expires : 
Charms of science ne’er decay : 
Saturn, who, like wasting fires, 
Allbeneath the moon consumes, 
Blights not their perennial blooms. 


Cease not, then, thy steps to guide 
Up the rough and rocky way 

Which ascends Parnassus’ side, 
Noble recompense have they 

Who, on lofty effort bent, 

Gain the mountain’s steep ascent. 


Iet the vulgar-plum’d despise 
Those who high in ether soar ; 
List not where heath-cock cries, 
Or the bird that skims the shore ; 
Spread thy wing, and envied be 
For towering immortality ! 





AUSONIA. 


BETTER THOUGHTS. 


I oxce did dream ’twere sweet.to be 
With humble fortune blest ; 

That I could live alone for thee— 
Caressing and caress’d, 


That fortune’s favour, fortune’s frown, 
To me alike would prove ; 

Myevery wish, thy faith would crown, 
My wealth would be thy love. 


That for thy sake I’d gladly leave 

A higher lot than mine; 

or for those gilded pleasures grieve 
Tcould not share as thine. Fe. 


Bat thou this heart, or not desir’d, 

Or shunn’d to own the thought, 

Y views of worldly interest fir’d, 
could not so be sought. 


Then fare thee well ! henceforth no sigh 
For thee shall heave my breast ; 
tear for thee bedew my eye, 
OF passion mar my rest. 


fa other prospects now shall claim 
athe tribute of my thought ; 
4 other happiness my aim 
Than love had ever taught ! 
Te Mase, if she the gift will deign, 
And | now receive my heart ; 
Heres’ (0 My vanquish’d pain, 
Solace sweet impart. 


_Ausontas 


SONNET. 


Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures 
seem. 
There’s not a leaf that falls upon the ground 
But holds some joy, of silence or of sound ; 
Some sprite begotten of a summer-dream. 
The very meanest things are made supreme 
With mnate ecstacy! No grain of sand 
But rolls a bright and million-peopled Jand, 
And hath its Eves, and Edens—so I deem. 
For Love (though blind) a.microscopic eye 
Has lent me to behold the hearts of things, 
And touched mine ear with pow’r; thus, 
far or nigh, 
Minute or mighty, fixed or fleet with wings, 
Delight, from many a nameless covert sly, 
Peeps sparkling, and, in tones familiar, 
sings. 
S. L. B. 


STANZAS.# 


Tue light, that o’er our lovely land 

In other—better days was shining, 
Extinguish’d by a despot’s band, 

Leaves us in joyless gloom repining; _ 
But yet, not every glorious hope resigning, 
Even in our darkness and despair 
Instinctively we grasp the steel, 

Which the cold hearts that mock our care, 
And spurn us, may be taught to fee! ; 

For even chains destroy not Freedom’s zeal. 


We droop not ; glory through our gloom 

May break ; and Freedom once again, 

With her own radiance, may illume 

The hearts.afd hopes of struggling men, 

And lead the patriot from his prison den. 

Oh ! not eternal is the reign 

Of kingly ps oe priestly ~— — 
hopes shall yet revive aga 

Tha trghen'd a the bardic song, 

And rais’d of- happy dreams 4 glorious 


throng. 


March 16th, 1825. J. W. Dasr. 


* These Stanzas, as they stand, without bs 
appear to us @ little mystical. To mage Sere 
intelligible, we must suppose wn areal 
writer at least, vassal of some 
states of Italy. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


a 


A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhea, 
and on Strictures of the Urethra. 12mo.— 
The editor (for he assumes no other title) 
of this compact but elaborate digest, in his 
sensible and well-written introduction, in- 
forms the reader, that as he 

‘*¢ does not publish this work for the purpose of 
persuading the reader that he is ‘‘ the marvellous 
proper man” to apply to for a cure for the complaints 
herein treated of, he has not prefixed his name to his 
treatise: the elaborate illustrations of the subject, 
from the works of others, will sufficiently prove 
that he has not been seeking to seem scientific 
himself, but merely to make the reader so.” 


At the same time he takes care to render 
it equally clear, that it is not, on the other 
hand, his object to render every man his own 
surgeon, for, repeating the old adage, that 
*“‘the man who is his own doctor, must 
have a fool for a patient,” he “ earnestly 

‘ advises even the student never to undertake 
to be his own surgeon.”” 


If he suppresses his own name, however, 
he affixes to every opinion and extract the 
names of the authors from whom it is de- 
rived; and his authorities are a host. Dr. 
Astruc, physician to Louis XIV., when he 
published, in 1755, an elaborate history of 
the origin, nature, cause and cure of this: 
disease, gave a chronological catalogue, and 
an analysis of the works of 175 authors 
who had written on the subject ; and we 
are informed, that “ to compose this little 
book, the editor has been obliged to digest 
‘as many volumesas Dr. Astruc did.” Such 
digests, bringing together in a small compass 
the whole mass of authorities upon any 
given topic, professional or scientific, and 
pointing out, at the same time, where the 
details by which they are supported may be 
further consulted, and thereby shortening 
at once and assuring the road to knowledge, 
as they are extremely valuable when faith- 
fully exercised, cannot be too much com- 
mended. We subjoin one brief extract from 
the introduction, because, though here ap- 
plied to the treatment of a particular disease, 
we believe it to be of very general application. 
Speaking of the folly of trusting to medical 
applications alone, without paying proper 
attention to regimen, : 
** If these fail,” says the writer, ‘« under any cir- 
cumstances, they set it down to the impotence of 
his prescriptions, instead of the effects of Sheir own 
imprudence in diet and regimen.—< One glass of 
wine’—one cup of what lickerish nurses call ‘nice nou- 
rishing broth’ —has often caused a relapse for several 
days.—‘ In every part of life, there are seeming 
trifles, Kener if ee yee Sg the most: severe 

Tevenge ; No seeming are so vindictive a 
those relating to health.’—Dr. Beddoes.” stene 


1. On the ti tance o . 
Infint Children of the Poy dean 
Three Hundred Children, from Eighteen 
Months to Seven Years of Age, may be 
managed by one Master and Mistress ; 
taining also an Account of the Spi 
Infant School. By Samvurt Wiens, 
12mo. 

2. A Manual of the System of Instruct; 
pursued at the Ttant School, Mecinean 
Bristol. Illustrated by appropriate Ey. 
gravings. By D.G. Goyprr. 12mo— 
Though the former of these little volumes 
was published so long ago as the year 1823, 
and the latter is a fourth edition, we bring 
them together, though out of our regular 
course, on account of the importance of the 
subject: not that we have space to enter 
into the- discussion, but because we wish 
to contribute, in some degree, to the ex- 
citement of a general attention to the con 
tents of both. Ifthe object of these infant 
schools were to enforce, at so early an age 
as the minimum that is stated, an attention 
to book education, we should be far from 
giving them our approval; for we are of 
opinion that children, of any class of 8 
ciety, till they are five or six years old, 
ought to be principally, if not exclusively, 


resigned to that mere bodily education 


which, in rustic —— to be ofr 
sports and gambols on the green; Of, 
po words, that it is the development of 
the corporal faculties upon which theit fa- 
ture strength, agility and health are 0 
depend, that should be principally m col 
templation. But the means of this impor 
tant part of early education are not in the 
reach of the humbler classes, ™ great 
towns and manufacturing districts; 
vices of the street, or the impr! 

the garret, without security from 

injury and danger in either, are the only 
alternatives for the children of the indus 
trious poor, or even of the comparatirey 
thriving workmen, or those of sa ; 
just above them. Nursery schools, a 
perly conducted, are, therefore, of 
portant, in a physical and a moral Je 
view ; and if, in providing for the pt. 
exercise of children, even of two ori 
amusements can be devised that may °°” 
after turn to account in the “ 
instruction, it is an additional 

dation. These 

gree, to be obtained by 

the superintendants here , 
the school-room in ese seems, I 
measure, to be supplementary 
play-ground; and although we 
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‘fod with the prospect of a drilled 
ion, yet the introduction of habits 
, if not prematurely carried too far, 
occupation and very sports of 
may have a beneficial tendency 
5 character and exertion. The 
systems Of Mr. Wilderspin and of Mr. 
er are not essentially different ; and 
the principal point of controversy (for there 
is controversy ) between them, is upon the 
point of rewards and punishments, both of 
which Mr. W. appeals to, though to the 
jatter ina very mild and restricted. sense ; 
but both, theoretically at least, though with 
some little practical qualification, Mr. G. 
rejects. Corporal punishment, however, in 
its received sense, and even badges of 
shame that beget nick-names, he utterly 
discards, as unnecessary in the education of 
Into this question we cannot go; 
hut advise our readers to refer to the re- 
spective authors, and compare their argu- 
: though perhaps it will be apparent 
to which side we lean, when we refer the 
reader to the following quotation from the 
Manual, p. 109 to 111. 


“A child, gifted by nature with a good capacity, 
vil readily take his learning, surmount every task 
acted from him, and of course receives the re- 
ward. Another child, not gifted with so good a ca- 
pacity (but equally emulous of obtaining know- 
ledge) will manifest more dulness, and require a 
longer period of time ere he can attain his tasks: 
this child, under an imputation of supposed negli- 
pace and inattention, will be punished for failings 
which are beyond his control; this raises a degree 
hatred in the mind of the latter, while the feel- 
ings of self-love are excited in the former, who 
imagines himself very superior to all his fellows. 

“It is true, monitors are placed over the children; 
itis also true that they are taught to look up to such 
tonitors with due respect; no badge of supe- 
thority is allowed ; no crosses at the button-holes, 
wfirst and second places, or trials of ability be- 
fea public audience, no penny a-week, &c. &c. ; 
for what are all these but so many dangerous stimu- 
lants, which tend more to harrow up the passions, 
peat up the mind with an undue consequence of 

own superiority, and thus to feed its impure 
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But this is an argument that should-not be 
v9 by mutilated extracts. 
€ should add, that Mr. G.’s plan is 


2. 


Wet merely confined to gratuitous schools, - 


but is equally appli 
‘ pplicable to such as may be 
aay for those children whose parents 
ai afford to pay from three half-pence to 
atpence a week for the education of their 
young children. 
to the Young Jamaica Sugar 
Baa, 15 By Roserr Hussert, Jun. 
in 12mo.— As far as relates to the “out- 
._ ind expectations” of “ young men leav- 
giana for Jamaica,"’ and what relates 
interests in managing their sugar 
blahtations, so 


f 


as best tosecure to them- 
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opinions, concerning our “ supposed to be 
afflicted brethren” (whether the mistake of 
the supposition be in imagining that the 
negroes are our brethren, or in the fact of 
their being afflicted), we cannot accord 
even a problematical approbation :—for, 
although “ Mr. Lawrence may have ob- 
served’ in his lectures lately printed, that, 
‘* Regarding the negro faculties, the abolitionists 
have erred in denying a natural inferiority, so clearly 
evinced by the concurring evidence of anatomical 
structure and experience ;”— 

and, although Mr. R. H. may, in his 
“‘large opportunities of observing” the 
specimens of native character, in the flocks 
of fresh-imported negroes, at “the time 
when the importation was unrestrained,” 
have “‘ never found any symptoms of strong 
intellect among the best educated” of them 
—even of those who had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a “‘ Mahometan education !”"— 
nay, although we are not absolutely hor- 
rified by his suggestion of distinct races 
of the human species, and should not 
quite foam at the mouth, or require a strait- 
waistcoat, at the bare mention of a black as 
well as white Adam and Eve,—yet, should 
we not quite as readily as Mr. H. abandon, 
or reprobate the idea of introducing civili- 
zation into Africa, or of considering the ne- 
groes as entitled to a fraternity of rights, 
liberties, physical and intellectual improve- 
ment: because we, in common with many 


others, whose studies of human nature 


have not been confined either to cargoes 
of manacled slaves fresh imported, or gangs 
of the same vital ebony long used to the 
lash, happen to know that there has been, 
even among the few blacks in this country, 
such a person as Ignatius Sancho, a 
literary correspondent of Shenstone, &e. ; 
and have also known and heard a negro 
orator, with a clearness and power of logic, 
and a force of language, that would not 
have disgraced the whitest-faced senate of 
Europe—defend the rights and claims of 
his sable brethren, in a thronged and pub- 
lic assembly in this metropolis :—and be- 
cause, even if we admitted (which, perhaps, 


we_should) the general inferiority of the 
iculars,—yet, we should 


race in some parti 
not therefore conclude that we have, or 


ever had, aright to steal and tear them from 
their native clime, or purchase from those 
who had stolen and torn them Savoie by 
open violence oF secret fraud ,—to hold 


their own subsistence. To us, 
or two for chat 


the value of any . 
of this system, or assists in shevw- 
Row to. render ost’ profitable te 
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In justice, however, to Mr. Hibbert, we 
must observe, that his toleration of slavery 
does not go the full length of advocating 
the slave-trade ; ‘ the abolition of which,”’ 
says he, “I sincerely consider to be as 
beneficial to the safety of the West-Indies 
as to the cause of humanity.” But the 
fact is, that it is not abolished—(it is only 
transferred) ;—nor can be abolished, without 
the abolition of slavery; which, if effected 
with proper deliberation and precaution, 
would, we have no doubt, even by Mr. 
Hibbert and his brother planters, be ulti- 
mately found much more effectually “ be- 
neficial to the safety of the West-Indies,”’ 
than the mockery of the half-measure that 
has been adopted. 

Address to His Most Excellent Majesty, 
und His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
&c. &c., concerning the Critical Conditions 
of the Navy and Army, proving Necessities 

for timely: Remedies, by Parliamentary In- 
vestigation ; recommended to the Deliberation 
of Merchants and Ship-Owners, particu- 
larly to the New London Dock Companies, 
Protestant Clergy, Laity, &c.; compiled 
from Laws of the Land, Official Docu- 
ments, &c. 'y JOHN BuRRIDGE.—Mr. B., 
whose projects and pamphlets on improved 
bricks and improved architecture we have 
recently recommended to public notice, is 
now disposed to try his hand on improving 
armies and navies—commercial matters, 
docks, ship-owners, and a variety of other 
commodities. In the short pamphlet which 
follows this long title-page, he tells the 
King (what, undoubtedly, that august per- 
sonage will listen to with equal satisfaction 
and surprise) that his “‘ Majesty’s Minis- 
ters are generally adored as saviours and 
sages ;’’ but then, unfortunately, he sub- 
joins (not quite so satisfactorily), that while 
the said. “ministers appear asleep on 
beds of roses,” neglecting his (Mr. B.’s) 
** humble voice,” he (the said Mr. B. ) “ can- 
not congratulate his Majesty, or his coun- 
trymen,” on the present condition of Eng- 
land’s commercial, foreign, or domestic 
relations ;’’ that the “ popular and expe- 
rimental, but delusive system” of said 
ministers, “has in a few years produced de- 
plorable and insupportable consequences 
against Britannia,” and that “ the system 
must be changed again, or Britannia will 
be ruined beyond redemption, by envious 
and jealous foreign powers :”"—that “ blun- 
ders are striking Britannia’s apparent gi- 
gantic power into atoms ;’’—that “ danger 
and death are knocking at the door to- 
gether ;” and “ enemies invited to murder 
Britannia, and sing her funeral dirge! Alas ! 
Alas!’ In short, that if said Mr. B.’s 
“** humble voice” is not better attended to, 
army, navy, constitution, ships, ship-hold- 
ers, commerce, and we know not how 
many more of our supposed glorious bless- 


ings and advantages, are going pell-mell to 


the devil in no time at all. As Mr. B.’s 
pamphlet has, at least, the merit of present- 
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ing @ variety of statistical ¢; ie 
readers may, if they chides Soereaa Our 
and the arguments they are imeem 
support, with such information as other a 
cuments may have supplied, and form their 
own estimate of the validity of Mr B's 
conclusions. In the mean time, we can : 
more commend Mr. B.’s taste than his 
congruity, in subjoining a fulsome No Popery 
address to H. R.H. the Duke of York, on 
his conscientious speech “ in favour of tha 
British Constitution, established according 
to the Gospel, in 1688.”” Mr. B., how 
informs us, not very necessarily, that the 
fulsomeness of the said address is by no 
means contrary to the custom of worshi 
ping the rising sun. “I have no fulsome 
panegyric to offer at your Royal High. 
ness’s shrine,* contrary to the custom of 
worshipping the rising sun.” No, certainly 
—not contrary, but in exact accordance to 
the custom. But what Mr. B. means by 
a “constitution established according to 
the Gospel,” we profess ourselves utterly 
at a loss to conceive: for, in the gospels 
we are acquainted with, there is not, we 
believe, one single word about constitu. 
tions, or how they should be constructed, 
or how established! We suspect, there- 
fore, that-there must be a mistake here of 
the press—the wrong insertion of a comma; 
and that it must be some new gospel, “ the 
gospel in 1688,’ which Mr. B. has dis- 
covered and refers to, by which consti- 
tutions in Church and State are dictated; 
and according to whose divine authority the 
revolution in 1688 proceeded. But till we 
have seen the said “gospel of 1688,” and 
satisfied ourselves of its divine authen- 
ticity, we must take the liberty of doubting 
whether political constitutions and gospel 
revelations have any thing to do with 
each other; that the proscription of c 
tholics can be no inherent part of the 
English constitution, because all that de- 
serves that name (if we trace it not back, 
indeed, even to the days of Saxon pagal 
ism) grew up and was established  (how- 
ever frequently, in those, as in these days, 
infringed and violated), when no religion 
but that of Catholicism was known in the 
land. We should be glad to have 

out to us the clause in Magna Chart, 
example (which the Catholic barons ob- 
tained for us), which dictates the exclusion 
of Catholics from the rights of ¢! M 
on account of their religion. As re ‘ 
B.’s hypochondriacal appeal to H.R.t-* 
judgment, “ whether arms have arn 
prudently placed in. the. hands of Cat ~ 
and to what extent,” his invocation © of 
merciful God to avert the conseque® "the 
our having admitted Catholics inte. t 
army, and his solemn inquiry, * did “need 
lics ever fight against Catholics ?” - We 

“® © Shrine!” alluding, we, suppose. 
the bishoprick of Osnaburgh. ..» 
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answer by another question—What 
oa have he the issue of the field of 
if all the Catholics of the Allied 
Amy, or even of the British part of it, had 
over tothe Catholic enemy ? 
Oiwe have treated this subject seriously, 
t ig on account of the subject, not in com- 
‘ment to Mr. B.’s twelve-penny pamph- 
it, the silly trash and flummery of which 
is fitter matter for a jest-book than fora 
iterary review. Yet Mr. B. requests us 
to announce— 
«« That he has another book in the press respect- 
ing ‘the royal.and commercial navies of England, 
France, America, &c.,’ to which will be added a 
compendium of various useful discoveries which he 
hasmade, in naval and civil architecture, by pa- 
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lsome tnt ventilation; also a short process for tanning 
ligh. jather in old tan-yards, without any extra appa- 
m of mtus? and that he intends to complete this work 


before next session of Parliament.” 


i 

_ But if Mr. B. mends not his pen a little, 

we should suspect that his “‘book’’ will 

lave few readers, in Parliament or out ; and 

the whole, we would advise him to 

stick to his bricks and mortar—to ventilate 

walls and preserve timbers from dry-rot. 
Every cobbler to his last. 

- The Slave Colonies of Great Britain, -or 

e Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn from the 


Bissss 
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thevarious Papers recently laid before Par- 
lament on that Subject. 


’ “During the session ef 1824, a number of papers 
were moved for in the House of Commons on the 
subject of colonial slavery. A few of these were 
presented and printed in the same session; but by 
far the most important were not produced till the 
following session, and were not printed, and in the 
hands of members, till near its close, when it was too 
late to make any but a very partial use of them. 
As these papers are very voluminous, it has been 
judged advisable to form an abstract of them, with 
a view both to the convenience of Members of Par- 
liament, and to the information of the public at 
large.” 

For the performance of this task, the 
frends of humanity in particular, and the 
public in general, have great obligations to 
the author of this pamphlet, and for- the 
explanatory notes and observations sub- 
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fie information of the sufferings the British 
legislature has, in this respect, ‘+o redress, 
and the temper and conduct of those by 
whom all redress is opposed, as well as of the 
colonial authorities, and to those, in par- 
Ueular, who feel a lively interest, or may 
have any influence, in accelerating the abo- 
of slavery, we recommend an atten- 
lve perusal of the facts and observations 
thus laid before them. 
Moore's Life of Rich. Brinsley Sheridan. 
Prat our analysis o this work, the 
estminster Review has ublished astate- 
respecting the conduct of Sheridan 
When his party were negociating for pow- 
*, Which exhibits a striking feature of 
al treachery, and is worthy, as a Cu- 
MoNrity Mac—Supp. 
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Colonies themselves ; being an Abstract of 


jomed. To all whoare desirous of authen- 
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riosi f i | 

pal ahig place in our Supplementary 
“ The length to which thi i 

run, compels us to pass in Pate de 


events, to the last grand epoch i : 
of Sheridan—his conduct phy the m4 


tion with Lords Grey and ‘ile, 

1811. That Sheridan bere yn mg bie 
political friends on this occasion, certainly 
appears from the evidence before us; how 
far, in so doing, he may have been true 
to the Prince, or rather the instrument 
of his pleasure, we cannot so readily jutige. 
The Whigs thought that they could have 
the government of the country on their 
own terms, and Sheridan took care that 
the dictatorial spirit which they discovered 
should not eseape the royal eye.* He 
had no hopes at this period, we conceive, 
of rising with the Whigs, and therefore 
recommended himself to the Regent by 
his zeal in his cause, by his jealous care 
for the royal dignity; and, at the same 
time, in so doing, effected the exclusion 
of his party from power. The worst fea- 
ture in this intrigue was Sheridan’s sup- 
pression of an important communication, 
with which he was charged to the Lords 
Grey and Grenville. 

“ The Whigs, who desired complete 
possession of royalty, stipulated that the 
Prince’s household, formed under a for- 
mer administration, should go out: this 
point was ceded by the’court; but the 
concession, notified to Sheridan, did not 
reach the ears of those whose objection 
to office would have been removed by the 
knowledge of it. We cannot give the 
anecdote more shortly than in Mr. Moore's 
words :— 

* Lord Yarmouth, it is well known, 
stated in the House of Commons, that he 
had communicated to Mr. Sheridan the 
intention of the household to resign, with 
the view of having that intention conveyed 
to Lord Grey and Lord Grenville, and 
thus removing the sole ground upon which 
these noble lords objected to the accept- 
ance of office. Not only, however, did 
Sheridan endeavour to dissuade the noble 
vice-chamberlain from resigning, but, 
with an unfairness of dealing which admits, 
I own, of no vindication, he withheld 
from the two leaders of opposition the 
intelligence thas meant to be =“ 
to them; and, when questioned by Mr. 
Tierney, as to the rumoured intentions 


of the household to resign, offered a 





in this jeu 

quarter, may eas eae Prince, 1811. 
oat all h = ah a 
And being so, we trust that he 
Will us for our loyalty ; 


make him. in some | 
ne Prince in Christendom.” “4 
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five hundred guineas that there was no 
such step in contemplation.”—pp. 674- 
675. . 

« From the period of this intrigue to 
the hour of his death (the miserable cir- 
cumstances of which we shall pass over 
as sufficiently well known) nothing went 
well with Sheridan. His-pecuniary diffi- 
culties increased as his resources failed 
him ; and the dissolution of 1812 deprived 
him at once of his political consequence 
and his parliamentary protection. He 
made an attempt, indeed, to obtain a seat 
in the House, and stood for Stafford, and 
the failure there served materially to hasten 
his ruin.—After mentioning this circum- 
stance, Mr. Moore states, under the date 
of 1813, that ‘the Prince Regent offered 
to bring him (Sheridan) into. Parliament, 
but that the thought of returning to that 
scene of his triumphs and his freedom, 
with the royal owner’s mark,.as it were, 
upon him, was more than he could bear— 
and he declined the offer.’—p. 682. 

“ We are willing to ascribe this repre- 
sentation to Mr. Moore’s want of infor- 
mation, and to hold him guilty, not of 
suppressing an important fact, but of the 
minor offence of failing to search out the 
truth. The truth then is, that the Prince 
Regent did not merely offer to bring She- 
ridan into Parliament, but, about the lat- 
ter end of 1812, with a view to this object, 
his Royal’ Highness conveyed to him, 
through Lord Moira, four thousand pounds. 
The money was deposited by his Lordship 
with Mr. Cocker, the solicitor, who acted 
as a friend to Mr. Sheridan on this occa- 
sion, and a treaty was opened with Mr. 
Attersol for a seat for Wootton Basset. 
The negociation, indeed, was all but con- 
cluded, nothing being wanted but She- 
ridan’s presence on the spot. On three 
successive evenings Mr. Cocker dined with 
Sheridan at an hotel in. Albemarle-street, 
a chaise being on each night waiting at 
the door to convey them down to Wootton 
Basset: on each night Sheridan, after his 
wine, postponed the journey to the next 
day, and on the fourth day he altogether 
abandoned the project of purchasing a 
seatin Parliament, received the four thou- 
sand pounds, and applied them, as he was 
warranted to do by the permission of the 
donor, to his private uses. This transaction 
certainly delivers the King from the re- 
proach of never having ministered to the 
relief of Sheridan—a eharge which has 
been urged ayainst his Majesty in num- 
berless smart satires and lampoons.” 

_ English in Italy, 3 Vols. Ditto, in Lon- 
don, 1825.—This is one of the most in- 
teresting and well written books of travels 
which we have seen for a long time past. 
The total absence of affectation and the 





slang of virtuosoship, are among its best 
qualifications, and one that most engages 
our approbation. Without being insensible 
to the great specimens of the maestri which 
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‘abound in. Italy, our author, with 

ble determination to think for himself, 
dains to admire, solely because others hare 
admired. Among his more ser; satines on 
English follies, and his reprehension of the 
senseless custom of sending so Many inf, 
lids to Italy, where their disorder jg aopn. 
vated by retirement and absence Plato 
friends and assistance, and generally termi. 
nates in death, hegives two pleasant instances 
of the manner in which the practice Of cicis. 
beism, which is at once beastly and foolish 
and which distinguish Italy from all other 
countries, is likely to perplex such 

as venture upon it. It should seem tha 
none can practise it safely, but such as ap 
“to the manner born.” The first 
the author tells on this subject, is ‘of g 
Mrs. Grogram, who, being old and not 
very pretty, found it difficult to engage, 
cavaher serventi. Accident, at length, did 
for her what she could not accomplish for 
herself, in the following way :— 

“ Foreigners were all appalled by their 
respect for the punctilious dignity of a 
Englishwoman, and at the same time re. 
pelled by the countenance of the particular 
lady in question, from daring to aspire toa 
place, for which, by education, they wer 
fit: and poor Mrs. Grogram would have 
wandered over Italy unfashionably, but 
that a certain Count, a real indubitable 
Count, though truly I cannot eall to mind 
his name, paid Mr. Grogram a mormng 
visit, for the purpose of asking him if he 
wanted to be taught Italian, to have his 
shoes blacked, or if any office of the kind 
was vacant in his household, which he, 
the Count, would be most willing and 
ready to undertake. Luckily, however, 
the italian noble prefaced his demand by 
considerable circumlocution, in listenmgt 
which, Mrs. Grogram displayed so much 
affability and graciousness, that the subtle 
Italian tacked and slackened sail, to ob 
serve if something better might not be 
made of Mrs. Grogram’s mansion than 
occupying a situation thus altogether me 
nial. The Count played his cards as skil- 
fully as it behoves hungry men to do, and 
he became soon the chosen friend of the 
Casa Grogram, as he called it in the best 
pronunciation he could. | 

“ T leave to the imagination of my 
reader to depict the lady and her attend 
ant, conversing, both in bad French, t 
the considerable amusement of every ! 
lish beholder: as to Italians, they wis 
their countryman joy of his good! 
and saw nothing whatever extra0 
the affair.” F 

The reader will be pleased to peruse ~ 
following original and piquant narrative 
an adventure with Lord Byron. then 

_“ There was a young . "to beat 
at Venice, a very young man, quite 00 
less, and worshipping in all the ma 
boyhood, the genius of Byron. He 0 
sought the halls of Venice, almost 
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account than to behold the poet, a 
that he found it impracticable to gra- 
ti. Some of the wicked matrons of Ve- 
rice, however, took pity on the youth, 
and to procure for him, not only a 
sight, but an acquaintance, they hoped, of 
intimate kind with the noble hermit. 
Some little humoursome vengeance of their 
own was of course to be gratified at the 
ame time, but the youth consented to any 
conditions provided he could see the bard. 
-# Strange enough, the boy resembled 
himself excessively, and had the 
gme delicately cut features, approaching 
to beauty almost feminine. He spoke 
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as are : sof 
story Italian perfectly, and a very little tuition was 

S Of s suficient to give his tongue the peculiar 
nd not softness, idiom, and tone of the Venetian 
‘ dalect. In less than a fortnight he lisped 
ie? their ‘bastard Latin’ to perfection, and 
ish for his Venetian tongue was reckoned by those 

best of judges as proof against detection. 

y their “ Thus prepared, he was habited as a 
of an Venetian dame: luxuriant curls 
re Te. concealed and adorned his countenance— 
icular the modest dress under which foreign dames 
e toa affect to conceal their charms, which they 


rarely abound in, was advantageous to the 
present deceit—and richly attired, our 
youth was led at midnight to Madame 
Albrizzi’s, as a newly married lady, arrived 
fom the Terra Firma to make her entrée 
into the world of fashion. 

“ The poet dropped in at the usual hour, 
cast his mistrustful glance around, and ob- 
serving that no stranger was present to be 
a spy upon his unbended hour, he relaxed 
his haughtiness into the easy, trifling con- 
verse, which the mind accustomed to exer- 
ton loves. From fair to fair he wandered, 
dealing to all-a portion of his peculiar, ca- 
pricious, and often satirical gallantry ; till at 
length a new face, that most rare object in 
the confined and unvarying circle of Italian 
high life, struck and fascinated his attention. 

He demanded who she was, and was 
tolda high and handsome sounding title. 
He approached at once, and entered into 
Conversation with the supposed beauty, 


who, as may be -s 
upposed; spoke-as little _ 
and as modestly as was "consistent with 
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in au Italiani female : 
The youth, after a time, finding ee 
sufficiently feminine, which it was not aif. 
ficult to be, so masculine and powerful , 

are 
the tones of those southern females, on 
of whom he represented, took greater poet 
fidence; and joined with less reserve in 
conversation with the poet. 

At length Lord B—— touched on the 
topic of patriotism, for he was fond of 
awakening those feelings in the breasts of 
Venetians ; he loved even to indulge in a 
little reproof and satire, at the expense of 
the humble and submissive character of the 
living children of Venice. In rejoinders to 
a remark of this kind, he was not a little 
surprised to find his own patriotism called: 
m question, or rather his antipatriotism 
alluded to. He was even asked—how he, 
who denied and reviled his country, dared 
to taunt in others the feeling which neces- 
sity enforced in them, but which caprice 
alone could inspire him with. Had a fly 
stung him with a wasp’s sting, he could 
not have been more astonished. But he 
was not without his pleas, his indignant 
defence, the being driven to which but 
pleased him the more with his companion. 
He spoke eloquently, he dropped the mask 
of gallantry and trifling, and displayed the 
feeling, passionate being that he was; and 
the young Englishman enjoyed beyond all 
that he had anticipated—the sight and con- 
versation of the immortal poet. 

“ | wished the truth would allow me to 
have added some piquant conclusion to the 
story, but such and no more did it tend to. 
The Venetian dames ardently wished that 
he should become enamoured of his coun- 
tryman in disguise, but his lordship, though 
unable to detect the imposture, was proof 
against any false charms the disguise could 
possess; and the youth, satisfied, would 
not continue the deceit. He wrote the 
following day, confessing the trick, and 
begging to be allowed to visit his lordship 
in his proper character—no answer was 
returne.. The poet was hurt; and the 
circle of the Albrizzi laughed so much at 
his expense, that he no longer affiched, as 
the French say, his antipathy to his coun- 








keeping the character assumed. ‘Timidity trymen in that society.” 
f — — 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT OF THE LAW OF 
BANKRUPTCY. . 


_TaeE statute 6 Geo. IV. c. 16, after re- 
that it is expedient to amend the 

hws of bankruptcy, and to simplify the lan- 
guage thereof, and to consolidate the same 
n so amended and. simplified. in one 
act, and to make other provisions respect- 
mg bankrupts, repeals the whole of the 
me statutes. (from the 34 and 35 Hen. 
‘ II. ¢. 4, to the 5 Geo. IV. c. 98, both 
ve) on the subject. The statute 

the Proceeds to re-enact the substance of 
| Tepealed acts, (in most instances I 





t with many impor- 
tant alterations and several additional re- 


tions and provisions. The alterations 
and additional regulations and provisions 


st: The description of persons liable as 
traders to the bankrupt laws is enlt 

the statute rendering underwriters, era 
dyers, printers, bleachers, fullers, caren- 
derers, cattle or sheep-salesmen, farmers, 
graziers, drovers of wee ing age . 
of the taxes, and vict ar 
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ject to their operation. Sect. 2. 

2d. The acts amounting to bankruptcy 
are increased ; for by this statute the re- 
maining abroad—the suffering goods, mo- 
ney, or chattels to be taken in execution— 
the fraudulent conveyance of real or per- 
sonal property by a trader when abroad— 
the fraudulent surrender of copyholds— 
and the fraudulent gift, delivery, or trans- 
fer of goods or chattels, are constituted acts 
of bankruptcy. Sect. 3. 

3d. But the conveyance of a trader’s 
property is not an act of bankruptcy, as it 
was under the repealed acts, unless a com- 
mission issue within six months. Sect. 4. 

4th. The lying in prison for the space 
of one and twenty days, instead of two 
months as the repealed acts required, is an 
act of bankruptcy under this statute. Sect. 5. 

5th: It is enacted, that if any trader 
file in the office of the Lord Chancellor’s 
secretary of “bankrupts, a declaration in 
writing, signed by such trader, and attested 
by an attorney or a solicitor, that he is insol- 
vent or unable to meet his engagements, 
such declaration when signed and filed by 
such secretary, and an advertisement 
thereof inserted in the London Gazette, 
shall be deemed an act of bankruptcy com- 
mitted by such trader at the time of filing 
such declaration; but that no commission 
. Shall issue thereupon, unless it be sued out 
within two calendar months next after the 
insertion of the advertisement, and unless 
such advertisement shall have been insert- 
ed in the London Gazette within eight 
days after the filing of the declaration: and 
no docket shall be sttuck on such act of 
bankruptcy before the expiration of four 
days next after insertion of such advertise- 
ment, in case such commission is to be 
executed in London—or of eight days, in 
case the commission is to be executed in 
the country; and the Gazette containing 
such advertisement is to be received as 
evidence of such declaration having been 
made. And although such declaration 
may have been concerted between the 
bankrupt and any creditor or other person, 
it is provided that the commission issuing 
thereon shall not be invalidated. Sect. 6. 

6th. The 15th section of this statute 
adopting the provisions of the repealed 
aets, namely, that the petitioning creditor’s 
debt may be founded on a debt payable at a 
future time, further provides, that such a 
debt shall be sufficient to enable a creditor 
to petition or join in petitioning, although 
no security in writing or otherwise shall 
have been given for payment of such debt. 

7th. If the petitioning creditor’s debt 
be found insufficient to support the com- 
mission, the Lord Chancellor may, on the 
petition of any other creditor or creditors, 
order the commission to be proceeded in, 
provided the debt or debts of such other 
a grt ay ee been incurred not 
anterior to the debt or debts of the peti. 
tioning creditor or creditors. Seet. is, 
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inns, taverns, hotels or coffee-houses, sub-— 


‘8th. “No comimission shal} . 
invalid by reason of any act — 
bankruptcy committed prior to the incep. 
tion of the debt or debts of the; . 
creditor or creditors, or any of them, 
vided there shal] have “tee an fae 
of bankruptcy subsequent to 
debts.’ Set. 19. 

ota Per Lord Chancellor is 
ed to di an auxiliary commission 
issue for proof of debts under £20, and ig 
the examination of witnesses on oath, ot 
for either such purposes; and the com. 
missioners in every such commissin issued 
for the examination of witnesses shall 
possess the same powers to compel the 
attendance of, and to examine wi 
and to enforce both obedience to such ex. 
amination and the production of books, 
deeds, papers, writings, and other decu- 
ments as are possessed by the commission. 
ers, in any original commission, provided 
that such examinations of witnesses shall 
be taken down in writing, and shall be 
annexed to and form part of the original 
commission. Sect. 20. 

10th. The messenger appointed by the 
commissioners is authorized to break open 
any house, shop, warehouse, trunk, or 
chest of bankrupts in Ireland, where any 
property of the bankrupt is reputed to be, 
and seize the same, provided the warrant 
under which he is appointed. be_veniied 
on oath, by the attorney or solicitor suing 
out the commission before the mayor, 
or other chief-magistrate of the place 
where or near to which the said commis- 
sion is executed,. and verified under the 
common seal thereof, or the seal of the 
office of such mayor or other magistrate : 
and provided also, that such messenger 
shall, before a justice of peace, residing in 
the county where such property shall be 
reputed to be, depose on oath that he is the 
person named in the. warrant. Sect. 28. 

llth. In all cases where; it shall be 
sworn to the satisfaction of a magistrate, 
that there is reason to suspect or 


that property of the bankrupt is 
in other persons” premises, the messenger 


may obtain a warrant to search for the 


same. Sect. 29.. 
12th. And the execution of such on 
rants in Scotland is authorized, on © 
verification of the qe 7 
and having the same ce 
with ‘ak thas of a judge ordinary ° 
justice of the peace in Scotland. Sect.’ 
13th. No action shall be brought 2g 
any person acting in obedience to the wi 
rant of the ecg emp for be 
done prior to the choice of assign 
arenad of the perusal and (of @*) con 
such warrant has been made on te 
usual place of abode of such perso”, oth 
party intending to bring such action, : 
oO 


ee aino- 
-* These words are not m the act, but 2° ter 
lutely to complete the sense, and 
the purport of the provision gible. 
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ot. in. writing, and signed, and unless 
the same has been refused, or neglected for 
ic days after such demand; and if after 
demand and compliance: therewith, 
any action be brought against the person 
wo acting, without making the petitioning 
geditor defendant, if living, on production 
snd proof of such warrant at the trial 
of. such action, the defendant shall be 
entitled to a verdict, . notwithstanding any 
defect of jurisdiction in the: commissioners ; 
and if such action be brought. against the 
petitioning creditor and the .person so 
inted as aforesaid, the person so ap- 
inted shall, on proof of such warrant, be 
entitled to a verdict in like manner ; and if 
the verdict shall be given against the 
petitioning creditor, the plaintiff shall 
cover his costs against him, so as to in- 
clude the costs which he shall be liable to 
pay to such person so appointed as afore- 
sid. Sect.3], .. . 
‘14th. And in any action so brought 
against the petitioning creditor, either alone 
or jointly with the person so appointed by 
the commissioners, for any thing done in 
obedience to their warrant, proof in such 
action that the defendant is a petitioning 
creditor will render him liable in the samé 
manner, and to the samé extent, as if the act 
complained of in such action had been done 
or committed by himself alone. Seet. 32. 


_ 15th. Where any person committed by 
the commissioners for refusing to answer, 
or for not fully answering any question put 
tohim bythem, shall bring a habeas corpus 
or order to be dis ed from such com- 
mitment, and there shall appear, on the re- 
turn of such habeas any insufficiency in the 
form of the warrant of commitment, the 
Statute provides, that the court, or judge 
before whom the person so committed is 
brought, shall, on the party’s request so to 
do, in case the whole of his examination 
shall not have been stated in the warrant of 
commitment, inspect and consider the 
whole of his examination, whereof the 
question in dispute was a part; and if it 
shall appear from the whole examination 
the answer or- answers - ofthe party 
committed is or are satisfactory, such court 
or judge is empowered to order him to be 
narged. Sect. 39. And by the fortieth 
section a similar provision is made in the 
tase of actions brought by bankrupts or 
other persons for false imprisonment. 
6th. No writ is tobe sued out against, nor 
Copy of any process served on any com- 
missioner, for any thing done by him as 
‘ommissioner, unless notice in writing of 
Intended writ or process shall have 
0 delivered to him, or left at his usual 
~ of abode by the attorney or agent of 
, . Party, at least one calendar month 
before the suing out or serving the same ; 
and such notice must set forth the cause of 
action, and on its back must be indorsed the 


name and place of abode of the attorney or — 


“ent. Sect. 41. And by the forty-second 
Section, the -plaintiff-in such action cannot 
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obtain a verdict -unless he - 
was given, and he shall not be permitted to 
give evidence of any cause of action, except 
such as is contained in the notice. And it 
Is ee by the forty-third section, that 
every such commissioner er 
within one calendar month afte, a odes 
tender amends to the party complaining, or 
his attorney or agent, and plead such tender 
in bar; and this section further provides 
that if no amends or insutticient amends 
have been tendered, the defendant may, by 
leave of the court, at any time before issue 
joined, pay into court such amends as he 
shall think fit. > 
17th. The commissioners may order the 
wages or salary of servants or clerks of a 
bankrupt to be paid to the extent of six 
months, and the servant or clerk may prove 
under the commission for all excess of 
wages or salary above six months. Sect. 48. 
‘ J8th. In all cases of apprenticeship, the 
issuing of a commission of bankruptey 
against the master of the apprentice amounts 
to a discharge of the indenture ; and the 
commissioners are empowered to order a 
part of the apprentice-fee to be returned to 
the ———— proportioned to the amount 
of the Sum paid on behalf of the apprentice 
to the bankrupt, and to the time during 
which the apprentice has resided with the 
bankrupt previous to the issuing of the 
commission. Sect. 49. 
19th. Sureties for payment of annuities 
granted by any bankrupt are prohibited to sue 
any person who may be collateral security 
for the payment of such annuity, until 
such annuitant shall have proved under the 
commission for the value of such annuity, 
and for the payment thereof; and if such 
surety after such proof pay the amount so 
proved, he is discharged from all claims in 
respect of such annuity; and if such surety 
shall not (before any payment of the an- 
nuity subsequent to the bankruptcy becom- 
ing due) pay the sum so proved, he may 
be sued* for the accruing payments of such 
annuity, until such annuitant shall have 
paid or satisfied the amount so proved, 
_ with interest at 4 per cent. per annum from 
the time of notice of such proof, and of the 
amount thereof being given to such surety : 
and after such payment or satisfaction 
such surety shall stand in the place of such 
annuitant in respect of such proof, to the 
amount so paid or satisfied by such 
surety ; and the certificate of the bankrupt 


shall be a discharge to him from all claims 
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issuing of the commission, may be yalued 
by the commissioners, and ‘dividends re- 
ceived on the amount so ascertained and 
proved; or if such value shall not be ascer- 
tained before the ing of the contin- 
ney, then proof may be admitted after 
the ing of the contingency, and 
dividends received with the other creditors, 
not di ing any former dividends ; pro- 
vided, when such debts were contracted, 
the person to whom they are due had not 
notice of any act of bankruptcy by the 
bankrupt committed. Sect. 56. 
~{2lst. In all futare commissions, in- 
terest on promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change over-due at the issuing of the com- 
mission, is provable at the same rate as is 
allowed by the Court of King’s Bench in 
actions on such bills and notes. Sect. 57. 
22d. Costs, although not taxed at the 
time of the bankruptcy, obtained in any 
action at law or suit in equity, are provable 
under the commission. Sect. 58. 3 
23d. Whenever it shall appear to the 
assignees or to two or more creditors, who 
have each proved debts to the amount of 
£20 or upwards, that. any debt proved is 
not justly due, either in whole or in part, 
such assignee or creditors may represent 
the same to the commissioners, who are to 
‘summon before them and examine on oath 
the person ‘making such proof, together 
with any person whose evidence appears 
to them to be material, either in support 
of or in opposition to the debt; and if 
the commissioners on the evidence given 
on both sides, or (if the person proving 
the debt shall :not attend to be examined, 
having been first duly summoned, or notice 
having been left at his last place of abode) 
on the evidence adduced by the assignees, 
or creditors as aforesaid, shall be of opinion 
thatsuch debt is not due either wholly or 
in part, they may expunge the same either 
wholly or in part from the proceedings, 
provided that the assignees or creditors re- 
quiring such investigation shall, before it is 
instituted, ‘sign an undertaking to be filed 
. with: the proceedings, to pay such costs as 
the commissioners shall adjudge to the cre- 
ditor who has proved such debt as afore- 
said, such costs to be recovered by peti- 
tion ; provided also, that such assignees or 
creditors may apply in the first instance 
by petition to the Lord Chancellor, or that 
either party may petition against the deter- 
mination of the commissioners. Sect. 60. 
24th. Joint creditors are entitled to 
prove under separate commissions for the 


purpose of voting in the choice of  assig-- 


nees, or of assenting to or dissenting from 
the certificate, or for either. of such pur- 
poses; but they shall not receive any 
dividend out of the estate until 
all the separate creditors have received the 
full amount of their respective debts unless 
ditor ieeuaateos node mere et 
tn a inst one 
of-afirm. Sect. 62. eer 
‘25th. Actions at law or suits in equity 
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are not abated by the death 

assignees; but court in, whnnot 
tion or suit is depending may, ta 
suggestion of such death or removal 
new choice, allow the name of the om 


vi or new assignee or assignees 
subettented in the plac of the formeres” 
rene action or suit shall be om 
name or names of the said survii 

new assignee or assignees in the same” 
ner as if he or they had originally commene. 
ed the same. Sect. 67. 

26th. Distress for rent made and 
after an act of bankruptcy on the goods or 
effects of a bankrupt (whether before Or after 
the issuing of the commission) is not to be 
available more than one year’s rent, 
accrued prior to the date of the commis. 
sion; but the overplus or residue which 
may be due, and for which the distress js 
not available,~may be proved under the 
commission. Sect. 74.  . | 

27the If a bankrupt have entered into 
an agreement for the purchase of an estate 
or interest in land, the vendor may, on 
petition to the Lord Chancellor, compel 
the asssignees to elect whether they will 
abide by or decline the agreement. Seet. 76, 

28th. The Lord: Chancellor may, on 
the petition of the assignees, or of any 
purchaser from them, order the bankrupt 
to join in the conveyance of his estate, or 
any part thereof, unless an action should be 
pending by the bankrupt to try the validity 
of the commission; and if he shall not 
execute such conveyance of such estate 
within the time directed by the order, the 
bankrupt and all persons claiming under 
him shall be estopped from objecting to the 
validity of such conveyance ; and all es- 
tate, right, or title which the bankrupt 
had therein, is effectually barred by such 
order, as if the conveyance had been exe- 
cuted by him. Sect. 78. 

29th. All payments really and boni 
fide made by and to a bankrupt, before the 
date and issuing of the commission ae 
valid, notwithstanding any prior act of 
bankruptcy, provided the payment by the 
bankrupt be not a fraudulent preference of 
the creditor, and provided that the person 
so dealing with the bankrupt had not,at the 
time of the payment by orto the bank- 
rupt, notice of any act of bankruptcy by bim 
committed. Sect.82. And the eighty-third 
section points out what shall be construc- 
tive notice of a prior act of brani 
namely, the issuing of a commission (i 4 
act of bankruptcy had been actually com 
mitted before the issuing of the fl 
sion), if the adjudication of the persom. 
persons against whom such coment, 
has issued shall have been notified ee 


London Gazette, and the person to ie 


fected by such notice may re, Bat 
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that no title to any real or personal pro- 
sold under any commission or order 
pry akruptcy, shall be impeached, in re- 
gect of any defect in suing out the com- 
mission, or in any of the proceedings under 
the same, unless the bankrupt have com- 
menced proceedings to supersede the com- 
mission within twelve calendar months 
from the issuing thereof. 
30th. Meetings of creditors for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the compo- 
sition of debts, or the submission of disputes 
to arbitration, or the commencement of 
suits in equity, are to be attended by one- 
third in value of such creditors, and in de- 
fuult of such attendance, the assignees are 
ered, with the consent of the com- 
missioners testified in writing, to do any of 
such matters. Sect. 88. 
3lst. In actions by or against assignees, 
commissioners, or other persons acting 
under the commission, no proof is requisite 
at the trial of the petitioning creditor’s 
debt, or of the trading, or act or acts of 
bankruptcy, unless, before issue joined, no- 
tiee be given in writing that those matters 
are to be disputed. Sect. 90. 
32nd. The depositions taken before the 
commissioners of the petitioning creditor’s 
debts, and of the trading, and act or acts of 
bankruptcy, are conclusive evidence in ac- 
tions or suits by assignees for any debt or 


, demand for which the bankrupt might have 


sued, unless the t, within two 
months (or, if he be not in the realm, 
within twelve months) after the adjudica- 
fon, give notice of his intention to dispute 
the commission, and that he has proceeded 
therein with due diligence: Sect. 92. 

33d. If the assignees commence any ac- 
ton or suit for any money due to the bank- 
tupt, before the time allowed him as afore- 
said to dispute the commission shall have 


elapsed, the defendant in such action or- 


suit is entitled, after notice given to the 
assignees to pay the same, or any part 

of, into the court in which the action 
o suit is brought, and all proceedings shall 
be stayed ; and when the time aforesaid 
‘hall have elapsed, the money paid to the 
‘signees out of the court. Sect. 93. And 
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relating to the estates and effects of bank. 
Tupts are exempt from stamp-duty, as are 
also all sales of the real or personal estate 
from auction-duty. 

_ 35th. The commissioners may at all 
times summon the assignees before them, 
and require them to produce all books, 
papers, deeds, writings, and other docu« 
ments relating fo the bankruptcy in their 
possession ; and if when so summoned they 
do not attend at the time appointed (having 
no lawful impediment allowed by the com- 
missioners), the commissioners may cause 
them to be brought before them, and on 
their refusing to produce such books, &c., 
they may commit them to prison, there to 
remain without bail, until they submit 
themselves to the commissioners. Sect.101. 

36th. The commissioners shall, at the 
meeting appointed for the last.examination 
of the bankrupt, appoint a public meeting, 
not sooner than four calendar months from 
the issuing of the commission, nor later 
than six calendar months from the bank- 
rupt’s Jast examination, to audit the ac- 
counts of the assignees ; of which meeting 
and the purport thereof, they are to give 
twenty-one days’ notice in the London 

Gazette. Sect. 106. 

37th. Any assignee having, either in his 
own hands or at any bankers, or other- 
wise subject to his order or disposition, or 
to his knowledge, in the hands of, or in the 
order and disposition of eps ems any 
co-assignee or co-assignees, or of any or 
either of them, any unclaimed dividend or 
dividends amounting to £50, and shall not 
within six months after this act has taken 
effect, or two ee ge ge after the 
expiration of one er eclaration 
and order of came of such dividend 
or-dividends made by the commissioners, 
either pay to the creditors or cause a certi- 
ficate thereof to be filed in the office of the 
Lord Chancellor’s secretary of bankrupts, 
containing a full and true account of the 
names of the creditors to whom such un- 





claimed dividend is due, and of the amount 


of such dividend (such account being 
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order: thé “investmént of ‘any ‘unclaimed: 
dividends in the: public funds, ‘or in any: 


government. security, for or-on account of 


the creditors: entitled,:and subject to such 


order as the. Lord Chancellor may. think: 
ing’ the same; who, if 


fit to make respecting 
he shalj think fit, may, after the same shall 
have remained unclaimed for three years 
from the declaration »of such : dividends ‘by 
the commissioners, order the same to be 
divided amongst and paid to the other cre- 
ditors ; and the proof of. the creditors to. 
Whotn such dividends were allotted shall 
be considered as void as to the same, but re- 
newable as toany future dividends, to place 
them pari passu with the other creditors, 
but not to disturb any dividends which 
shall have been previously made. Sect. 110. 

88th. ‘The commissioners may, before 
the. choice of assignees, and after such 
choice, the assignees may, with the appro- 
bation .of the commissioners testified in 
writing under their hands from time to 
time, make such allowance to the bank- 
rupt out of his estate, until he shall have 
passed his last examination, as shall be 
necessary for the support of -himself and 
family.” Sect. 114. 

39th. The commissioners may adjourn 
the time for the last examination of the 
bankrupt, or any enlargement or adjourn- 
ment thereof sine die, and he shall be free 
from arrest or imprisonment for ‘such time, 
not exceeding three calendar months, as 
they shall by indorsement on the summons 
appoint. Sect. 118. 

39th. Certifieates are to be signed by 
four-fifths in number and value of the cre- 
ditors who shall have proved debts to the 
amount of £20 or upwards; or, after six 
calendar months from the last examination 


of the bankrupt, then either by three-fifths - 


in number and value, or by nine-tenths in 
number ; and no certificate shall be a dis- 
charge, unless the commissioners shall, in 
writing under their hands and seals, certify 
to the Lord Chancellor that the bankrupt 
has made a full discovery of his estate and 
effects, and in all things conformed to the 
provisions of this act, and that there does 
not appear any reason to doubt the truth 
or fulness of such discovery, and also that 
the creditors have signed in the prescribed 
manner; and unless the bankrupt make 
oath in writing that such certificate and 
consent were obtained without fraud, and 
unless the certificate shail after such oath 
be allowed by the Lord Chancellor, against 
which allowance any of the creditors may 
be heard before the Chancellor. Sect. 122. 
40th. No bankrupt, after the allowance 
of his certificate under any present or fu- 
ture commission, shall be liable to pay or 
satisfy: any debt, claim, or demand, or any 
E thereof, from which he shall have 
~ discharged by virtue of his- certificate, 
any promise, contract, or agreement 
made or to be made after the suing out of the 
comr'ssion, unless such promise, &c.- be 
made in writing, signed by him or by some 


— 


person lawfully: i | 
ISL 5 Ne aie Noribed bys inh tue, 
Alst. assignees are, on. 
to them by the-bankrapt, to decline iat 
potato eas disposed of “is. rea 
personal estate, and pay the surplus (it an; 
to hin, his executors, adminisit = 
assigns ; and the bankrupt is, after the ers. 
ditors. who have proved ‘under the com. 
mission ‘been: paid with lawful 
entitled to recover the remainder of the 
ate Sect. 132. ° ep 
- Hed. If at any meeting of credi 

the last examination of the bankiyae eee. 
of and of the purport ‘of which one 
days’ notice shall’ be given in the 
Gazette), the bankrupt or his friends shall 
make an offer of composition, or ‘Security 
for such composition, which nine-teniths in 
number ahd value of the creditors agseip. 
bled at such meeting shall agree to accept, 
another meeting, for the purpose ‘of de: 
ciding on such offer, shall’ be ’ 
whereof notice as aforesaid shall be given; 
and if at such second meeting nine-tenths 
in number and value of the creditors then 
present ‘shall. also agree to accept such 
offer, the Lord Chancellor shall and may, 
on such acceptance being testified by them 
in writing, supersede the commission Set. 
133. And ‘in deciding on such: offer, any 
creditor whose debt is below shall 
not be reckoned in number, but the debt, 
due to such creditor shall be computed in 
value; and any creditor to the amount of 


£50 and upwards, residing out of England, 








shall be personally served with a copyo 


the notice of the meeting to decide on such 
offer, and of the purpose for which the 
same is called, so long before such meeting 
as that he may. have time to vote thereat; 
and such creditor shall be: entitled to'vole 
by letter of attorney executed and attested 
in the same manner as is required forsueh 
creditor’s voting in the choice of assignees; 
and-if any ree — agree to em 
an ity or higher composition ° 
aechbode to outs offer, he forfeitsthe debt 
due to him, ‘together with such gratutyier 
composition ; and the kankrupt shall; if xe 
quired thereto, make -oath before the com’ 
missioners that there has been ne 
transaction between him or any other pet’ 
son, with his privity, and any ef the 
ditors, and that he has not used any 
means or influence with any of them 
attain such assent. Sect. 134. WER 
And the one hundred and thirty-ft 
section enacts that this act shall be that 
strued beneficially for creditors, and re 
nothing herein contained -shall alter 
present practice of « bankruptcy, de 
where any such: alteration 18 cxpree 
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clared ; and :that it shall extend 
denizens, and women, both: to moa ee 
subject thereto, and to entitle them to 
benefits given thereby: and all: i? 
commissions aré declared valid; but (eT 
not'to extend to Ireland or Scotland; 
where the same-ate expressly: 
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CT OF THE ACT RELATING TO T 
ABSTRA "AND MEAS HE NEW WEIGHTS 


ESE important and indispensable 

- instruments of social intercourse ‘have 
heen regulated and re-modelled by two re- 
cent statutes, the 5th Geo, IV. chap. 74, 
snd the 6th Geo. IV. chap. 12. The first 
mentioned of these acts (which may be 
hailed as nO mean specimen of le- 

‘lative wisdom and scientific acumen, 
and not an inconclusive evidence of the en- 
and liberal policy of the present 

age), after setting forth in the preamble, 

“That it is necessary for the security of 

eommerce, and the good of the community, 

that weights and measures should be just 
and uniform ; and that notwithstanding it 
is provided by the Great Charter that there 
should be but one weight and one measure 
throughout the realm, and by the Treaty 
of Union between Engiand and Scotland, 
that the same weights should be used 
throughout Great Britain as were then 
established in England, yet different weights 
and measures, some larger and some less, 
are still in use in various places throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the true measure of the pre- 
sent standards is not verily known, which 
is the cause of great confusion and manifest 
frauds,” and that a prevention and remedy 
ofthese evils should be devised for the fu- 
ture, proceeds to accomplish this desirable 
purpose, by enacting an equalization in the 
proportions, and a conformity, in the re- 
weights and measures of the em- 
pre; and these objects it promotes by 
more certain and correct standards 
than those which had hitherto been in use. 
This act was to have been put in force on 
the 2d of May, 1825, but by the last men- 
toned statute (6th Geo. IV. chap. 12), 
its operation was deferred till the Ist of 
January, 1826, and a singular oversight 
ch we shall presently notice) in its 
Provisions remedied. 

_ The grand provisions of the first men- 
tioned of these beneficial statutes, imme- 
diately applicable tothe intercourse-of so- 
Gety, may be briefly stated’as follow :—It 
enacts the length of the standard yard, the 
weight of the standard and the ca- 
pacities of the and of the 
“andard bushel. ‘The first of these objects 
provided for in the first and second clauses 
of the act; the second in the fourth and fifth 
; the third in the sixth clause ; and 
the fourth in the seventh clause. The act 
then proceeds to. state the deseription of 
gous to be measured by heaped measure, 
and such as are to be measured by stricken 
ssure. This is the of the ninth 
cause. And the fifteenth clause enacts, 
tat al contracts and dealings, by weight 
New wwe, shalt be made according to the 
dha bet unless a special agreement 
he be made to the contrary. ‘These are 
, Mo distinetions ; but all its-specific 

NTHLY Mac.—Supp. 


mmunity at large, that a minute en 
meration of its enactments ig impesiously 
necessary. 

pa’ heat clause of the act relates to mea. 

sures, and enacts that the straight line or dis- 

tance between the centres of the two points 

in the gold studs in the straight brass rod in 
the custody of the Clerk of the House of 
Commons, whereon the words and figures 
“standard yard,1760,” are engraved, shall be 
denominated and is to be the genuine Zmperial 
Standard Yard, and shall be the unit or only 
standard from which all other measures of 
extension whatever, whether lineal, super- 
ficial, or solid shall be derived, computed, 
and ascertained; and that all measures of 
Jength shall be taken in parts or multiples 
of the same; and that one-third part of the 

said standard yard shall be a foot, and the 

twelfth part of such foot shall be an inch ; 

and that the pole or perch in length shall 

contain 54 such yards, the furlong 220 such 
yards, and the mile 1760 such yards. 

The second clause directs all superficial 
measure to be computed and ascertained by 
the said standard yard, or by certain parts, 
multiples, or proportions thereof; and that 
the rood of land shall contain 1,210 such 
square yards, and the acre 4,840, being 160 
square perches, poles, or rods. 

And in order to counteract or provide 
against any possible inaccuracy from the con- 
traction orexpansionconsequentfrom a 
of temperature of the brass rod on which the 
standard yard is marked, ,the first clause of 
the act directs that it shall be only deemed 
a standard when the rod is at the tempera- 
ture of 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

The third clause makes provision, in case 
the standard yard should be lost, destroyed, 
defaced, or otherwise injured, for testing 
its accuracy by some invariable natural 
standard. The invariable natural standard 
to which reference is to be had for this pur- 


_ pose is directed to be apendulum, vibrating 


nds of mean time in the latitude of 
Train in a vacuum at the level of the 
sea, the length of which, when compared 
with that of the standard yard, was ascer- 
tained by the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the subject of weights and 
measures, to be in the pr se Sh 
inches 1393 decimal parts to 00 } 
is therefore provided, that if the standard 
should ever be lost, or in any manner de- 
stroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured,a «pe 
one shall be made under pr ag me 
missioners Treasury, 
oe et e above stated relative 


rding to th 
Sraportioas of the pendulum and the stand- 


declares tandard 
pound ie om in 1738, 
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custody of the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, to be the genuine standard measure 
of weight, and shall be denominated the 
ti ‘Standard Troy Pound, and the 
unit or only standard measure of weight, 
from which all other weights shall be deriv- 
ed, computed, and ascertained ; and 1-12th 
part of the said troy pound shall be an 
ounce, 1-20th part of such ounce a penny- 
weight, and 1-24th part of such penny- 
weight a grain; so that 5,760 such grains 
shall be a troy pound, and 7,000 a pound 
avoirdupoise; and 1-16th part of such 

und avoirdupoise shall be an ounce, and 

-16th of such ounce a dram. 

In case the imperial standard troy pound 
should be lost, defaced, destroyed, or other- 
wise injured, the fifth clause provides for the 
recoyery of its identity, which itaccomplishes 
by a similar provision as the third clause in 
the case of the imperial standard measure, 
namely, by its assimilation to some invari- 
able natural standard. The invariable na- 
tural standard to which recourse is to be 
had for the purpose of preparing the new 
standard with certainty and accuracy, is as 
follows: The commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the subject, having ascertained 
that a cubic inch of distilled water weighed 
in air by brass weights, at a temperature of 
62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the ba- 
rometer being at 30 inches, is equal to 252 
grains and 458 decimal parts troy; there- 
fore, in the event of the standard-pound 
being lost or impaired, the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury are empowered to 
give directions for having a new one made 
from proportions obtained from the above 
standard and the troy pound. 

The sixth clause relates to. measures of 
capacity, and declares that the standard 
measure of capacity for liquid and dry 
goods, not measured by heaped measure, 
shall be the gallon made of brass, and con- 
taining 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distil- 
led water, weighed in air with similar atten- 
tion to scientific nicety as is directed in the 
recovery of the troy pound by the preceding 
clause, namely, at the temperature of 62° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer 
being at 30 inches; and that such brass 
measure shall be the Imperial Standard 
Gallon, and the unit and only standard 
measure of capacity, from which all other 
measures Of capacity to be used, for 
wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts of 
liquids, and dry goods not measured by 
heaped measure, shall be derived, com-. 
puted, and ascertained; and that all mea- 
sures shall be taken in parts or multiples, 
or certain proportions of the said imperial 
standard; and that the quart shall be a 
fourth part of such standard gallon, and the 
pint 1-8th part; and that two such gallons 
shall be a peck, eight gallons a bushel, and 
eight bushels a quarter, of corn or other dry 
goods not measured by heaped measure. . 

The seventh clause directs the standard 
measure of capacity for coals, culm, lime, 


Abstract of the Act relating to the 


fish, potatoes, or fruit, and all 
or may 7 Segre. sold by hea 
nosy Pos be the aforesaid 

ing avoirdupois of disti illed 
aforesaid, the eens bein made | 
a plain and even bottom, and 
inches from outside to outsi 
making use of such bushel 
eighth clause provides, that all 
other goods and things commonly g 
heaped measure, shall be duly heaped 
in such bushel in the form of a cone sock 
cone to be of the height of six inches, and 
the outside of the bushel to be the extremity 
of its base. But though this clause of the 
act fixes and determines the figure of the 
standard bushel measure, yet by a 
oversight in the devisers and framers of the 
statute, no provision was made for the for. 
mation or figure of measures made of its 
parts, multiples, or proportions—an over. 
sight that would have been productive of 
incalculable loss to the public, as the forms 
of measures used for heaped goods deter. 
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mine the area upon which the cone is to be | 


raised, and consequently the quantity con. 
tained therein; but fortunately this over. 
sight is remedied by. the second clanse of 
the statute 6th Geo. IV. c. 12, whieh di- 
rects, that all measures for heaped goods 
shall be made cylindrical, and that the dia. 
meter shall be at the least double; the 
depth thereof, and the cone raised toa 
height equal to three-fourths of the depth, 
the outside of the measure being thea 
tremity or base of the cone. 

The eighth clause of the 6th Geo, IV, 
c. 74, enacts, that three standard bushels 
shall be a sack, and twelve sacks a chaldron, 

The ninth clause allows all goods usually 
sold by measure, whether heaped, or m+ 
heaped, to be also sold by weight, atthe 
option of the parties, but prohibits the sell- 
ing by heaped measure goods which arenow 
sold by unheaped, and vice versa; or tobe 
more explicit,this clause enacts, that all.coa- 
tracts, bargains, sales, and dealings, for ay 
coals, culm, lime, fish, potatoes, Of, 
and all other goods and things commonly 
sold by heaped measure, shall be either ae 
cording -to the said standard of weighl, 
tlie said standard for heaped measute; but 
that all contracts, &c., and dealings for a0y 
other goods, wares, or m se, * 
other thing done or agreed for by, weight oF 

or to 4 





measure, shall be made and had 

to the said standard - of weight, 

said gallon, or the parts, multiples, OP 
portions thereof; and in using the same 
measures shall not be heaped, but stricktt 
with a round stick or rollet, straight ands 
the same diameter from end to end. 2» 
the tenth clause provides, that ne 
herein contained shall authorise the S°°" 
of any in Ireland by heaped measult, 
which, by any law there in force, af.’ 
quired to be sold by. weight only... & 

_ The eleventh clause opders OPIS 
models of. the. ve standards, 8 i: 
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respective divisions and multiples, to 
a made and verified under the direction of 
the Lords of the Treasury, and deposited 
in the office of the Chamberlain of the Ex-. 
chequer at Westminster, and sent to the 
Lord Mayor of London, and the chief ma- 
‘trate of Edinburgh and of Dublin, and of 
such other cities and places in the British 
dominions, or elsewhere, as the Lord High 
Treasurer, or Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury, may from time to time direct. 


The twelfth clause renders it imperative 
on the magistrates of the respective coun- 
ties of the United Kingdom, and of every 
town or place being a county of itself, to 

vide a verified model or copy of each of 
the aforesaid standards, and of each of their 

ive divisions and. multiples, for the 
use Of their respective counties ; and by the 
thirteenth clause the expense of providing 
the same is to be defrayed out of the re- 
spective county rates. A subsequent part 
of the twelfth clause further directs, that 
such verified copies shall be deposited by 
the respective magistrates with proper per- 
sons, for custody and inspection, and that 
the same shall be produced by such keepers, 
on reasonable notice in writing, by any 
person requiring the same, and paying the 
reasonable charges for such production. 


The fourteenth clause directs, that in all 
cases of dispute respecting the correctness 
of any measure of capacity, arising in any 
place where recourse cannot be conveni- 
ently had to any of the verified copies or 
models of the standard me&sures of capa- 
city, the truth of any given measure shall 
be ascertained and determined by the ma- 
gstrate having jurisdiction in’ the place 
where the dispute arises, by filling the dis- 
puted measure with pure or rain water, at 
the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s 

hometer, and if it holds 10 lbs. avoir- 
dupois weight of such water, it is tobe 
deemed a correct measure; the standard 
galion ascertained by this act being, as be- 
fore stated, equal in bulk 277 cubic inches 
and 274 decimal parts.’ Consequently. the 
correctness of the proportions of the divi- 
sions or multiples of: the gallons-is readily 
*scertained by the same rule... 
The fifteenth clause, which is among the 
most important provisions of the statute, 
enacts, that all contracts, bargains, sales, 
and dealings for any work to be done, or 
for any goods, wares, merchandise, or other 
to be sold, delivered, done, or agreed 
weight or measure, where no 
t shall be made to the contrary, 
Shall be deemed to be made according to 
the standard weights 
tained by this act ;‘ and in all cases where 
wed special agreement shall be ‘made with 
to any weight or measure esta- 
blished by local custom, the proportion 
ch’} shall 


> 


and measures ascer- . 
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in such agreement, or otherwise 
ga shall be null and void. on ere 

The sixteenth allows the ise of 
weights and measures which were in Bo 
ence prior to the operation of this act, 
vided they are marked or painted with the 
ratio or proportion which they bear to the 
new standards; Sut the clause expressly 
prohibits the manufacture of any new 
weights or measures after the period of the 
act's coming into operation, except in con- 
formity to the standard weights and mea- 
sures established by this act. 

The seventeenth clause relates to the 
adjusting of rents or tolls payable in Eng- 
land or Ireland, in grain, malt, or in any 
other commodity or thing, according to the 
new weights and measures, and directs the 
same to be determined by inquisitions 
taken at the quarter sessions; and that 
such inquisitions, when taken, shall be 
transmitted into the Courts of Exchequer at 
Westminster and Dublin respectively, there 
to be enrolled, and that the amount so to 
be ascertained shall be the rule of payment 
in all time coming ; and that the expense of 
the inquisition shall be defrayed out of the 
county rate. The eighteenth clause directs 
that the adjustment of all stipends, feu-duties, 
rents, tolls, customs, casualties, and other 
demands whatever, payable in grain, malt, 
or meal, in Scotland, shall be determined 
by inquisition as aforesaid, taken by the 
Sheriff-depute or Sheriff-substitute, and 
transmitted in like manner, and for the like 
purpose, to the Court of Exchequer at 
Edinburgh. And the nineteenth clause 
directs, that as soon as convenient after the 
enrolment of such inquisitions, accurate 
tables shall be prepared and published un- 
der the authority of the Commissioners of 
the Treasury, adjusting the proportions be- 
tween the old and the new weights and 
measures, with such other conversions of 
weights and measures as they may deem 
necessary. 

The twentieth clause directs, that tables 
of adjustment shall be made and published 
under the direction of the aforesaid com- 
missioners, of the proportionate increased 
rates and duties of customs and excise, pay- 
able in consequence of the increased size of 
the weights and measures. 

The pretreat and twenty-second 
clauses continue in force all the powers, 
rules and regulations, contaired in the 
several acts now in force (viz. 29 Geo. II. 
c. 25—31 Geo. II. ¢. 17—35 Geo. III. ¢. 


—25 Geo. Il.— 
ook III. for Ireland) for the a 
ing, examining, seizing, breaking, ane © 

not conformable to the standard 
ascertained and au- 


t of persons 
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‘Abstract of the. Act relating to the 


uo bhe t ca Gaciainaneanoasss fifty- 
ix statutes, ordi and acts on the 
subject. of weights and measures, which 
yere in force either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, for the purpose of ascertaining 
or éstablishing standards of weights and 
measures, or establishing or recognizing 
certain weights and measures of the same 
denomination, of which it wholly repeals 
twenty-four, and the remainder in part. 
a By the twenty-fourth clause, the right of 
appointing an officer to seize and seal all 
weights and measures to be used in the City 
of Westminster, is continued to the Dean, 
High Steward, or his deputy, and the bur- 
gesses of that city. The twenty-sixth 
clause makes also a like reservation in fa- 
vour, of the Mayor and commonalty and 
citizens of London, as it continues to them 
all their present rights and privileges in and 
edncerning the office of guager of wines, 
oils, honey, and other guageable liquors 
imported and landed in the city of London 
and its liberties. And the twenty-fifth 
clause directs, that all tuns, pipes, tertians, 
hogsheads, or other vessels .of wine, oil, 
honey, or other guageable liquors, import- 
ed into the port of London, and landed 
within the said city and liberties, shall be 
liable to be guaged as heretofore, save and 
except that the contents of such vessels are 
to be ascertained by the standard measure 
of capacity for liquids directed by this act, 
and the multiples thereof; and thatall such 
vessels found wanting of the true contents 
which such vessels ought to contain, to be 
ascertained as aforesaid, shall be subject 
and liable to the like seizures and forfeitures 
as are provided for by any act heretofore 
thade for ascertaining the true contents of 
such vessels. | 
“ Inorder to.render some of the provisions 
of this act perfectly intelligible to all appre- 
hensions, a remark or two séem necessary. 
_Ast. That the proportions and denomi- 
hations of the old and new lineal or super- 
ficial measures are the same, viz., that a 
yard consists of three feet, and the foot of 
twelyeinches,. The perch still consists of 
5} yards, the furlong of 220 yards, and the 
mile of .1760 

‘2dly. The proportions and denominations 
of the troy weight remain. precisely as they 
were, and but a very trifling alteration has 
been-made in the avoirdupois weight, the 
poe pacd which in future is to.contain but 

,000. grains instead of 7,002, according to 
the old standard in the Exchequer. 

Sdly. As the 15th clause of the actenaets, 
that im all cases where .a local 
measure, whether of extension, weight, or 
capacity, different from the standard weight 
or measure ascertained by this: act, is em- 
ployed, the same shall be specified in the 
agreement, together with the ratio or pro- 
portion which it bears to some one or other 
of the new standard weights or measures, 
or otherwise the agreement shall be void; 
it_will..be incumbent, wherever land .or 


other things are 
sold, or een 
measures or weights, particularly 

cify the local custom in the Seek at 
evidence of the custom or intention 
be received in any action at. law or 
‘in Fey Hl | 
And 4thly. That the general differ 
between the old and new weights is.ag fo). 
lows: the new wine measure 


intended. to. 
~~ ‘0 each 


eth; while the new dry measure ig one 
thirty-second part larger than the old. But 
their specific differences are stated in the 
tables which close this article. 

Such are the provisions of the recent 
statute on the subject of weights and mep- 
sures: that they will occasion some tem. 
porary inconvenience and embarrassmett 
in their tse and application in determini 
the proportionate quantity and value of 
commodities, must be admitted; but then 
it must readily be acknowledged, that in 
advantage-and benefit they are superior to 
those which ‘they have superseded, since 
they bear a conformity and more equalized 
proportion in the weights and measures of 
the empire; and what is of far greater im- 
portance, they furnish standards oe 
of capacity, and of éxtension, fo on 
the fixed and immutable ‘laws of mature, 
and therefore more ‘correct and universal 
than those hitherto in use. 

Having detailed the provisions of ‘tis 
much-wanted and long-talked-of act, ad 
briefly described the benefits it affords.to 
the population of ‘the British empire, we 
shall probably not be demed tedious by our 
readers, if we say a few words on thesys- 
tem of weights and measures in use, 
France. , 

This system is founded ‘on the ‘unt, 
which is adopted as a general standard; and 
the divisions and multiples of the 
weights and measures are reg’ 
ing as such unit can be decimally 
and multiplied. As a fixed basis or 
for a natural and universal 
French academicians adopted 
lionth :part of the quarter of the 
meridian, which they denominated: 
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ten thousand times more than.theimélt® 
By this.method, the use of the compare 
quantities and fractional divisions, 

occasions all the 
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«mn in use among other nations, is su- 


system 


perseded, and numerical calculation re- 


to its simplest principles. _ 
tne metre is assumed as the basis of long 
measure, the are of superficial measure, the 
sere of solid or cubic measure, the litre of 
of capacity, or dry and liquid mea- 
gure, and the gramme of weight. 

The basis, or element (or, as ‘the French 
term it, the unit) of the weights of the 
French system, is the thousandth part of a 
cubic decimetre of distilled water, at the 
maximum of its density. 





This system was introduced 
tion during the Souslaliahecy greeter, 
Scrat eart : 
country, 
bo that of Lous STV. these wee 


*.* In a future number of our new 
series we shall draw a comparison 
the French and English systems, and point 
out the relative excellence of each system. 





TABLES of IMPERIAL MEASURE, Equalized with the OLD STANDARD. 










IMPERIAL, OLD BEER: 
Mout 144 per cent. r HE 
less than old Beer = a 
' Measure. o Sy 
A Gill equal to .... - 98 
Half-pint ....+.. |. °-~ 96 
3 Gills . .... cecvws - 95 
Pint eeeteeee ee es om 93 
Quart ..... » od ae - 86 
Half-gallon ...... 4. -- 73 
3 Quarts, . coe seve ~ 59 
1 Gallon... .... ees ~ 46 
2 eeeeee ee 0? l 92 
3 eeeves 2 39 
4 eee eeeeee 3 85 
5 eeeeeeeve® 4 Jl 
’ 6 ween ee weee 5 .78 
vouvce cps 6 24 
ee@eeeeeeee 7 71 
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SP hes S23 hay ot 88 81 
63 oP He eee we 61 .20 
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IMPERIAL, OLD WINE. 


About one fifth more. 


than old Wine Mea- 5 = ats 
. — sh 
sure. © 7 Shay 
A Gill equal to etee _— = ] 1-5 
Half-pint ....... - - 2325 
BS SSS. Je ic.chesve - = 335 
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1 Gallon .....+0+ a. oe 
2 eeceeeceve 2 3 0 82 
3 be waepoewe 343.3 
4 oe eeeee 4 6 | 64 
) Jeev'egocee 6 0 0.05 
6 eeeetereve 7 l 2 «46 
7 ee eevee 8 3 0 -87 
8 écceceve 9 4 3.98 
9 S evepecee- |: ae 6 J ae 
10 fe ene tak eae 
15 -» (Runlet)| 18 0 0.15 
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TABLES of IMPERIAL: MEASURE, Equalized’ with’ OLD aire 
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TABLES of the OLD WINE and BEER MEASURE, Equalized with the 
“IMPERIAL STANDARD. 


Wine, Spirits, and Liquids, hitherto vended by the Old Wine Measure, are delivered One 8& Be more by the 
Gallon, which is about a pint and a-half more than the Old Gallon; consequently those 
be charged One-fifth more, except the proportionate diminu diminution of duty paid to Goverment, 
LSuhich will be rated by the New Gallon 
pie aes Srey formant sold the Old Beer Measure should be be charge Oneatet es less by the Impetia 
; or One penny in five ; the Imperial Gallon 


p< 
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“ OLD BEER. | IMPERIAL. OLD WI WINE. ° IMPERIAL. 
About 144 per cent. = About one-ff h less 
» more than New 4 ; HE than Imactat Mea- 
. Measure. i 
A Gill of Beer equals 
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' OLD BEER: . | IMPERIAL, - OLD WINE, | IMPEREAL) 
Mout 1¢¢ per cent. éoe . &S A - Sago 
more than New | Ses EE Gon tate 23 a5 
Measure. 5 £5 8s sure. ‘ee gee 
learn , 4 re 9 Gallons equal .. a4 1 2 
cual Aiea 27 6 * 
DF vaveet's onbrdh iid othe Bot 7 ND} etsportied oe 
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20 osive:rpi gaps Se ae Oe 20 sees] 1G BR 1D 
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WM sesvepenee | 40 5 1 82 40 cecepereerf 39 2 28 
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CONSOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT OF THE JURY LAW. 


The preamble of the recent statute, 6 Geo. 
IV. chap. 50, adopting the voice of reason 
and of truth, declares, that as “ the laws re- 
lating to the qualification and summoning 
of jurors, and the formation of juries in 
England and Wales are very numerous and 
complicated, it is expedient to consolidate 
and simplify the same, and to increase the 
number of persons qualified “to serve on 
juries, and in some other respects to amend 
the said laws ;” and, having made this 
wholesome and nec concession, in the 
belief of the utility of which the plain good 
sense of the’ nation -had,--by ‘nearly half ‘a 
fentury, forestalled the Legislature, it pro- 
ceeds to determine the qualifications neces- 
‘ary to entitle persons to ‘exercise the im- 
portant duty of a Juror:— | 
, In England, every man (except as here- 
Inafter excepted) between the ages of twenty- 
re ster sixty years, residing in any county 
os ngland, having in his own name or in 
inn for him, within the same county, 10/. by 
thal above reprises, in lands or tenements, 

er of freehold, copyhold, or customary 
ure, or of ancient desmesne, or in rents 
oe wing out of any such ‘lands or tenements, 

n such lands, tenements, and rents taken 

t, in fee simple; ‘fee-tail, or for the 

¢ of himself or séme other person, or who 
a have within the same county 20/. by 
~ year above reprises, in lands er ter?- 


i 


LE 








ments, held by lease or leases for twenty- 
one years or longer, or for any term of years 
determinable on any life or lives ; or who, 
being a householder, shall be rated or asses- 
sed to the poor-rate, or to the inhabited 
house-duty, in the county of Middlesex, on a 
value not less than 302. or inany other county 
on a value not less than 20/., or who shall ac- 
cupy a house containing not less. than fif- 
teen windows, is qualitied and liable to serve 
on juries for the trial of all issues in the 
courts of record at Westminster, and in the 
civil and criminal superior courts of the 
three counties palatine, and in all courts 
of assize, nisi prius, oyer and terminer, and 
gaol delivery, such issues being triable in 
the county in which the person so qualified 
resides; and every person so qualified, is 
also qualified and liable to serve on grand 
juries in courts of sessions of the peace, and 
on petty juries for the trial of issues joined 
in such courts of sessions, of the peace, and 
triable in the county, riding, or — 


And in Wales: every man (except as here- 
after er ) bning wiihla Se aforesaid 
ages, residing in any county 
saree there qualified 80 the extent of three- 
fifths of any of the foregoing qualncs 

is qualified and liable to serve on juries for 
the trial of all issues joined in the courts of 
great sessions, and on grand.juries in court 


eee eee 
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sessions ac gens and on petty: juries 
the trial of all issues in such courts of 
sessions of the peace in every county in 
Wales. Sec. 1. a 

“Observation 1, The qualification by estate 
to entitle a person to take upon him the 
office of juror has been various at different 
periods: By the 18th Edw.I. c. 3, 20s. 

annum was the qualification requisite, 
increased by the 21st Edw. I. stat. 1, and 2d 
Hen. V. stat. 2, to 40s. ; by the 27th of 
Eliz. c. 6, it was enacted that a juror should 
possess a freehold property of the value of 
4l. per annum ; by the 16th and 17th of 
Chas. II. chap. 3, an act which had only 
three years duration, 20/.. per ann. was re- 
quired as a qualification ; by the 4th and 
5th Wm. and Mary, it was ordained that 
the qualification should be 10/. per annum, 
freehold or copyhold in England, and 6/. in 
Wales. By the 3d Geo. II. chap. 25, per- 
sons possessing a leasehold estate on a life 
or lives for a term of 500 years, of the an- 
nual value of 202.over and’ above the re- 
served rent, were deemed qualified to serve. 
By the same act, persons were rendered 
ualified and liable to serve in the city of 
Venton, who possessed real or personal pro- 
rty of the value of 100/. By the 4th Geo. 
II.chap. 7, a leasehold, value 50/. per annum 
above the reserved rent, held for any term of 
years, was a sufficient qualification in the 
county of Middlesex. In cities and corpo- 
rations, 40/. personal property was, by the 
23d Hen, VILI,, a sufficient qualification. 
But these statutes, as well as so much of all 
statutes from tlie 43d Hen. IIT. to 5th Geo. 
TV. chap, 106 inclusive, as relates to jurors, 
are repealed by the 62d section of the statute 
under review. 

Observation 2. Jurors impanelled in courts 
leet, not being affected by the recent sta- 
tute, it seems that all persons are liable to 
serve thereon without any to qualifi- 
cation by estate.—2 Hawk. P1.Cr. c.10, s.68. 

The second clause of the act specifies the 
persons to be exempted from serving on 
juries, viz. peers ; all judges of the courts of 
record at Westminster, and of the courts of 
great session in Wales ; clergymen ; priests 
of the Roman Catholic faith who bave taken 
and subseribed the lawful oaths and declara- 
tions ; persons teaching or preaching in duly 
registered places of congregation of Protes- 
tant dissenters, or who follow no secular 
occupation than that of a schoolmaster, pro. 
ducing a magistate’s certificate of their 
having taken and subscribed the lawful 
oaths and declarations ; practising serjeants 
and barristers at law ; practising members 
of the society of doctors:at law, and advo- 
cates of the civil law; practising attornies, 





solicitors, and proctors, duly admitted and 
certificated ; officers of the courts of law or 
equity, or of ecclesiastical or admiralty. juris- 
diction, a exercising the duties of their 
respective offices ; coroners, gaolers, and 
keepers of houses of correction ; practising 
members and licentiates of the London Col- 
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| of Physicians ; ing surgeon 
ben members of the Royal A 
agence London, 7 

1 ;. practising aputhecaries. certificated 
the Court of iners of the pothebanig 
Company ; officers in the army Or navy on 
full pay ; pilots licensed by the 
House of Deptford, Stroud, Kingston-upon. 
Hull, or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and master 
in the buoy and light. service em by 
either of those corporations, and pilots jj. 
censed by the Lord Warden of the 
Ports, or under any act of Parliament or 
charter for the regulation of pilots in any 
other port ; the King’s household servants - 
officers of customs and excise; sheriffs’ 
officers, high constables, and parish clerks: 


and all persons exempt, by. prescription, 
charter, grant, or writ,. from serving on 
juries in any of the courts. 

The third clause disqualifies aliens to 
serve on juries or inquests, except on j 
de medjetate ; as also.all -persons at 
of treason, or felony, or convicted of 
infamous crime, unless they havé dbtaineds 
free pardon, and all persons under outlawry 
or excommunication. | 

The fourth clause: requires the clerk of 
the peace of every county, riding, and 
division, to issue his warrant, within the 
first week of July in -every year, to the high 
constable of each hundred or other district, 
commanding them to issue their precepts to 
the churchwardens or overseers of the poor of 
the several parishes, and to the overscersof the 
poor of theseveral townships within theircon- 
stablewicks, requiring them to prepare and 
make out, before the Ist of September. thea 
next ensuing, a true list of all men.qu 
according to this act, to serve on juries, 
residing in ‘their respective parishes and 
townships. And the fifth clause directs that 
the clerk of the peace is to annex to his 
warrant a competent number of 
forms of precepts and returns for the use 
of the persons by whom the precepts are 
to be issued and the returns to be made 5 
and to charge the expense of peiatiog Bs 
forms to the county. Where in any 
dred, or other like district, there shall 
more. than one high constable, the 
section of the act directs the. clerk of the 
peace to deliver his warrant, precepts 
returns, to every one.of such high ; 
and within fourteen days after the rece 
of the warrant, the high constable is, ! ad 
sixth clause, to deliver the precept w! 
printed forms of returns to the churchwat- 
dens and overseers, requiring them ca 
pare and make out. the jury lists. , 
there are several high constables oy 
hundred, &c., each is y Fe je ag ‘, 
the due u ) 
by this act t the whole of moe 
dred, &c, , And where in.any pe the 
no overseers..of the poor, other ta 
churchwardens, such churchwardens 
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ates it shat! be deemed pedient, the 
gventh clause of the’ act dirécts, that justices 


_ ff thé peace of any division ‘thay, for the’ 


of this act, order 7 ex-parochial 
place to be annexed to any adjoining parish 


. @ township. 


Tle eighth clause then provides, that the 
cwrehwardens and overseers are forthwith, 
afer the receipt of the high constable’s pre- 

to prepare, and make out in alphabeti- 
order, true lists of persons residing with- 


- in their parish Or township, qualified and 


liable fo serveorr juries, with their Christian 
ad sirnamés, fitle, quality, calling, or busi- 
uess, and the nature of the qualification of 
every such pe:son. By ¢hé ninth clase, stich 
churchwardenss dnd "OvérseeFs ate fo fix true 
copies of the Hist8 of p@rsonis’86 qualified and 
liable, on the: prineipal doot of évery church, 
chapel, and otlier ‘place of religious worship 
within their parish-or‘townshiip, on the three 
first Sundays of the nronth of'Séptember, hav- 
ing first subjoined to every such copy a notice, 
signed with their names, stating a time and 
place when and where all the objections to 
the list will be heard by the justices of the 
peace ; and they are likewise to keep the 
original list, or a true copy thereof, to be 
petused by any of the inhabitants of the 


‘parish or township, at any reasonable time 
during the first 


weeks of the month of 
September, without fee or reward. The 
expense of printing the sufficient number of 
copies of such lists to be defrayed by the 
patish or township. And by the ‘tenth 
clause, the churchwardens and overseers are 
ta produce the list of persons qualified and 
liable at the special pétty sessions of justices 
of the peace to be hélden for the purposes 
herein mentioned, within the last seven days of 

mber in every year, on some day and 


a some place, of which notice shall-be given 


by their clerk, before the 20th day of Au- 
gust next preceding, to the high constable 
and the churchwardens and overseers; and 
thechurchwardens and overseers shall answer 
on oath all questions touching thé lists put 
tOthem by the justices ; arid the lists may 
be then amendéd, ‘altered, or reformed by 












or aherttin, Netley act 
at some adjournment of 





to be holden withia | reafter 
such atnendment or a > "and whiten’ 
the lists have been so corrected at vey 


sessions, or at some adjobinm'nt thereat! 
they shall be allowed and signed By'the iui 
tices present, or two of them, and thei {h 

are to We telivered to the high constable,’ 
by him, to”4é next quater <essions, B 

eleventh ¢clause, arid” ove 
seers are, for their assistdnte’ in conipltti 

















the lists, to have free Nherty, Gn’ request’ 
any reasonable time between the Ist of Jif 
and Ist of October in every year, to any dufe’ 
lector or assessor of takes, or td 
officer having the cnstody of “ahy’’ 
or tax assessment of their parish, ‘dr’ iy 
ship, to inspect the ‘same, ‘arid take ff 
naines of persons qualified’ dwelliiig Wi it 
such parish or towtiship, as© may apiped? 
necessary and useful ; ’ atid: every ‘cbirt* Uf 
petty sessions and justice of thé peace, stialf 
on like tequest to such collectér, aséessdr; 
or other officer, or to any churchiwarden’ or’ 
overseer having the custody of any poor-rate, 
within their respective divisidris, have the’ 
like liberty of inspection and extracts, for the 
reformation and eompletion of the jury list®. 
The lists are’to be kept by the clerk of 
the peace, and are to be copied by him into’ 
a book, called the “‘ Jurors’ Book,” and 
which is to be delivered to the sheriff or. 
under-sheriff of the county, within six weeks 
after the close of the sessions; and ev 
sheriff is to deliver it to his successor; ant’ 
every book so prepared is to be used for ori 
year, commencing January Ist after its deli!’ 
very. Sec. 12. aoe a ; 
The thirteenth clause directs, that writs 6f 
venive facias juratores, for the trial of issues,’ 
whether civil, criminal, or on arly pena?’ 
statute, in any of the courts in England of’ 


Wales, hereinbefore mentioned, shall di- 
geet the sheriff to return twelve qualified: 
men of bis county; and every precept for. 


the return of jurors before courts of oyer* 
and terminer, goal delivery, the superior 
courts of the three counties palatine, thé 


courts of sessions of the peate in’ England, 


the courts of t sessions and 
al tome ales, shall, in like 
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hy the fifteenth clause, sheriffs, or other 
niinisters, for the return of juries for the 
trial of issues before courts of assize or nisi 
prius in England, except the counties pala- 
tine, are, on the return of the writ of venire 


facias (unless in causes intended to be tried at 


bar, or in cases where a special jury shall be 
struck by order or rule of court), annex a 


-panel to the said writ, containing the names 


alphabetically arranged, together with the 
places of abode, and additions of a compe- 
tent number of jurors named in the jurors’ 
book ; and that the names of the same jurors 
shall be inserted in the panel annexed to 
every venire facias for the trial of issues at 
the same assizes or sessions of nisi prius 
in each county, which number of jurors shall 
not, in any county, be less than 48, nor more 
than 72, unless a greater or less be directed 
by one or more of the judges appointed to 
hold such assizes or sessions. This clause 
contains also other regulations to be observ- 
ed by the sheriff or returning officer. 

The sixteenth clause provides, that if a 
plaintiff or defendant in any court of re- 
cord at Westminster, or a defendant in any 
action of guare impedit or replevin, sue forth 
avenire facias, on which a writ of. habeas 
corpora or distrengus shall issue, in order to 
the trial of the issue, and shall not proceed 
to trial at the first assizes or sessions of nisi 
prius after the teste of the habeas corpora 
or distrengus, he may afterwards sue forth 
another venire, and proceed to trial at any 
subsequent assizes ; and if any defendant or 
tenant in any action depending in the said 
courts, wish to bring to trial any issue joined 
against him, he may, if the issuable term 
next preceding such intended trial to be had 
at the next assizes, sue out a new venire 
facias by proviso, and prosecute the same by 
writ of habeas corpora or distrengus witha 
nisi prius, and so foties quoties as the matter 
shall require. ; 


Juries for the trial of causes in the supe- 


‘ rior courts of the counties palantine are to 


be summoned ten days before the holding 
of the court ; sec. 17. And a similar. provi- 
sion is made by the 18th clause for the re- 
turn of juries for the trial of causes in th 
courts of great sessions in Wales. | 
Sheriffs or other returning ministers in 
every county in England, Wales, and in the 
three counties palatine, are to keep copies 
of the panels in the office of their under- 
sheritls or deputies, for seven days at least 
before the sitting of the next court of 
assize or nisi prius, or the. next court 
to be holden for any county palantine 
or the next court of great sessions in 
any county in Wales, for the inspection 
of the litigant parties and: their attornies, 
without fee. or reward ;. sec. 19, And the 
20th clause reserves to all criminal courts 
the same power and authority as they for- 
merly exercised for the return of jurors, and 
the amending and enlarging the panel ; .and 
it directs the returns to the writs to be made 
as formerly, save that the jurors shall be re. 


turned from the body of the county, ; 
of from out the hundred or any. on 
venire therein, LAist ogde ake Te 
The 2lst clause directs, that when an 
person is indicted for high ee 
prision of treason,in any court other 
the King’s Bench, a copy of the panel sha 
he delivered to him, with the 
indictment, ten days before 
ment, in the presence of two or 
credible witnesses; when indicted. in 4 
court of King’s Bench, a copy of the j 
dictment is to be delivered in the timeg 
manner aforesaid: but the list of the 
jury is to be delivered at any time after the 
arraignment, so as it be delivered ten days 
before the day of trial ; but this clause spe. 
cifically declares, that nothing herein con. 
tained shall in anywise extend toany indict. 
ment for high treason in compassing and 
imagining the death of the king, or formis. 
prision of such treason where the overt act, 
or overt acts, alleged shall be assassination 
or killing of the king, or any diregtattempt 
against his life or person, wherebjyshis life 
may be endangered or his person suffer 
bodily harm ; or to any indictment for bigh 
treason for counterfeiting the coin, the 
great or privy seal, the king’s sign-manual 
or privy signet; or to any. indictment.of 
high treason, or any proceedings thereon, 
against persons for counterfeiting the coin, 
By the 22d clause, the judges of assiae, 
or of the superior palatine courts, or of the 
courts of great sessions in Wales, mayd- 
rect the sheriff, or other returning minister, 
to summon and impanel any nufber of 
jurors, not exceeding 144, to serve indis- 
criminately on the criminal and civil sides; 
and they may direct such panel to be divided 
into two sets of jurors, one to attend for anap- 
pointed number of days at the beginning 
each assize or great sessions, and the, 
to attend the residue thereof. Incaseofan 
order for a view, the judge is to appa 
trial during the attendance and service 
that set of jurors in which the viewers, Of 
the major part of them, are included. Whe 
a view shall have been allowed, those jurors 
who have had the view, or such of haa ii 
as shall appear on the jury to try the 1ssu® 
shall be first sworn; sec, 24- aay”! 
jurors are to be summoned ten days at 
least before the day of attendance, and sph 
cial jurors three days; and, my 
being summoned, a note in writing UN 
the hand of the sheriff, or other esata 
officer, containing the substance of the ae 
mons, -is to be- shown to the Juror, aaa 
case of his absence from ‘his _— place 
abode, left with some person 
ing ;' but: it is -specially provided, ar 
time for summoning jurors in in oe 
London or county of . Middlesex this act 
main as it did’ before the passing of ‘< 
Sec..25. . ae 
- The 26th clause directs, tat the me 
each person summoned and im for the 
any court of assize or nisiprius, OF 
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wial of issues in-the civil courts of the 
counties latine’ or great ‘sessions, with 
the place of his abode and addition, shall be 

on a distinct piece of parchment or 
card, such pieces of parchment or catd being 
giias nearly as may be of equal size, and 
shall be delivered to the associate or protho- 
notary of such court by the under-sheriff of 
the county, or the secondary of the city of 
London ; and shall, by direction and care of 
such associate or prothonotary, be put toge- 
ther in a box, and when any issue shall be 
brought on’ to be tried, such associate or pro- 
thonotary shall, in open court, draw out 
twelve of the said parchments or cards, one 
after another, and if any of the persons 
whose names shall be so drawn shall not 
appear, or shall be challenged and set aside, 
then such further number, until twelve men be 
drawn, who shall appear, and, after all just 
causes of challenge allowed, shall remain as 
fair and indifferent; and the twelve men 
so first. drawn and appearing, «and approved 
as indifferent, their names being marked in 
the panef, and they being sworn, shall be 
the jury to try the issue, and the nanies of 
themen so drawn and sworn shall be kept 


« shart by themselves until such jury have 


given in their verdict and the same be re. 
corded, or until such jury shally by consent 
ofthe parties, or by leave of the court, be 
discharged, and then the same names shall 
be returned to the box, there to be kept with 
the other names remaining at that time un- 
drawn, and so toties guoties as long as any 
issue remains to be tried: provided, that if 
anyissue be brought on to be tried in any 
of the said courts before the jury in any 
other issue have brought in their verdict or 


been discharged, the court miay order twelve , 


of the residue of the said parchments or 
cards, not containing the names of any 
of the jurors who shall not have "so 
brought in their verdict or been discharged, 
tobe drawn in the manner aforesaid, for 
the’ trial of the issue which shall be so 
brought on to be tried : provided also, that 
Where no objection shall be made on behalf 
ofthe king or any other party, it shall be 
lawful for the court to try any other issue 


with the same jury that shall have previous- 


ly tried, or been drawn to try any other issue, 
without theirmames being returned to the 
box and redrawn, or to order the name ‘or 
fames of any man or’ men on such jury, 
whom both parties may consent to withdraw, 
ot who may be justly challenged or excused 
the court, to be set aside,- and another 
hame or other names to be drawn from the box, 
ad to try the issué with the residue of such 
jury, and with such.man or men 
Whose name or naniés'shall be so drawn, and 
Who ‘shall: appear and be approved as in- 
different, and so-toties qwoties as long as any 
“tle remains to be tried.” ns 
n persons réturne:l as jurors are not 
ified according to this act; the want of 
fuel’ qualification i8’a good cause of chal- 
Tenge but if qualified in other respects, 


> 


: in which 
sheriff of the county in mi of the city of 


the want of freehold shall not in 
civil or criminal, be accep we Bape 
of challenge, either by ogee rey Arey 
e 
party, nor as cause for discharging the ‘per- 
son so returned on his own application : but 
it is specially provided by’ this clause, that 
nothing herein contained shall extend in 
any wise to any special juror; sec. 27, The 
28th clause provides, that no challenge shalt 
be taken to any panel of jurors for want of 
the return of a knight* in such panel, nor 
any array quashed’ by reason of any such 
challenge. And, by the 29th clause, only 
the king shall challenge for cause ; but if 
they that sue for the king will challengé 
any jurors on inquests as not indifferent for 
the king, they shall assign a’certain cause 
of challenge ; and no person arraigned ‘for 
murder or felony shall be allowed more than 
twenty peremptory challenges, 
_ The courts of King’s Bench, Commdn 
Pleas, and Exchequer at Westminster, and 
the courts of the counties palatine, and of 
great sessions in Wales, have the power, in 
all cases, civil or eriminal, or ‘on any penal 
statute, except only indictments for treason 
or felony, to order, on motion, ‘special 
juries to be struck before the proper officer. 
Sec. 30. , ; 
The 31st clause directs, that every person 
who shall be described in the jurors’ book 
for any county in England or Wales, or for 
the county or city of London, as an esquire 
or person of higher degree, or as a banker 
or merchant, shall be qualified and liable to 
serve on special juries in every county in 
England and Wales, and London respec- 
tively ; and the sheriff of every county in 
England or Wales, or his under-sheriff, and 
the sheriffs of London, or their secondary, 
shall, within ten days after the delivery of 
the jurors’ book for the current year to 
either of them, take from such book the 
names of all persons described therein as 
esquires or persons of higher degree, or as 
bankers or merchants, and shall respectively 
cause the names, abodes, and additions of all 
such persons to be truly copied out in alpha- 


- -betical order in a separate list to be sub- 


‘gined to the jurors” book, which list shall 
called “ The Special Jurors’ List,” and 
shall prefix to every name in such list its 
proper number, continuing the numbers 
from the first name in a regular authentical 
series down to the last name, and shall cause 
such numbers to be written upon distinct 
equally-sized pieces of parchment or card, 
and shall then deposit the same in @ separate 
box or drawer for the purposes hereinafter 
ee officer of the court is to appoint 
the time and place for nominating the peels 
juty ; and being by the under- 
the trial is to 


be had, or on the 
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London, if the trial is to be had there, who 


bring ors’ book and 
me all the numbers 
written.on distinct pieces of parchment or 
eard aforesaid, shall, . in the presence. of all 
the parties and, of their attornies (if they 
choose to attend), put all the numbers into a 
and, after having shaken them together, 
lL draw out 48, ove. after another, and 
shall, as each number is drawn, refer to the 
Or ing number in the i jorors, 
t,.and. read. .aloud the name. designate 
ee number; and if, at the time of so. 
reading any name, either party, or his attor- 
, Object that the persqn, whose name is so. 
sabered a is in. any, manner incapacitated 
from serving on the said jury, and shall then 
and there prove the same to the satisfaction 
of the said officer, such name shall be set 
aside, and the officer shall, instead thereof, 


with them the 


draw out of the said box apother number, 


and shall, in like manner, refer to the cor; 
bf ing numper in the said list, and read 

thename designated thereby, which 
name may in like manneg ke set gside, and 
other numbers and names shall, in every such 


. pase, he resorted ta,as before describedy fox ~ 


the purpose of supplying names. in the places 
of those set aside, until the whole number. of 
48 names.not jiable to be ‘set aside, be 
completed ; and. if, in any case it happen 
that the whole number of 48 names cannot 
be obtained from the special jurors’ list, 
the officer shall fairly and indifferently take, 
according to the mode of nomination here- 
tofore pursued in nominating special juries, 
such a number of names from the general 
jarors’ book, in addition to those already 
taken from the special jurors’ list, as shall 
be required to make up the full number of 
48 , names, all and every of which 48 names 
de Aaken;to.be those of special jurors; and 

‘$i Qiticer,sha]l afterwards ‘make out 


” det hagh.wuaiy:9-list ofthe 48 names, toge- 
». thegavjeh there places of abode, and addi- 


tions, gad return all the. numbers,sodrawn 
out, together with all the.remaining un- 
dixawp, tothe under-sherif pr secondary, or 
sig agent, to be safely and. securely. kept: for 


ae (oot use ; and all the subsequent proceed+ 
, ‘mgs T. 


or reducing the gaidlist, aud all other 
nm 1 juries, shall :con; 
tinue gs-heretofore, except where , the.same, 
or. any part thereof, is expressly-altered by 
thie.ptt; and all the fees heretofore. payable 


plate, striking of special juries shall .conti, 
, “due.te be paid in the accustomed manner, 


Sec. 32. 


.. The parties in any cause may, by consent, 


communicated in writing to the proper offi; 


_ ear, havea special jury struck according: to” 


the ancient mude ; _and the san jal jury, 


however nominated, may try. any number of |. 
- tauises; $0.98 the parties in every such cabse, 
or their Attarnies, signify. their -spnsent is | 


sugh 
Pein tothe nomination-of. such 


8 


person who 


a 


snd the court ‘imay, on the’ application of 
served 


> 





clause provides, that no special: juror. she 

receiye a larger fee than. oie 

in- cases wherein a view.is directed... .. 

. The. 36th clause enacts, that where a 
special jury is ordered by rule of court to 
struck by the ge officer in any cause aris. 
ing in any county of a city or,towa, 
the city:of Londop, .the: sheriff,..or, a 
sherjff,.shall. produte the. jurors’ -book: or 
lists .to.. the, officer, and, the jury shall-be 
struck oyt of the same as heretofore. 

\ _Wehergafull jury shall not appear in any of 
the courts aforesaid, :or where, after appear. 
ance of a fyll.jury, any default of jurors azises 
from the challenge of the parties, the ‘court 
may, .On request made for the kidg-by, ayy 
‘pne, -agsi of authorized for that purpose 
by thecourt, wx: on ‘request -made; by: the 


& 


; 


parties or thgir attornjes, command the she. » 


riff, or returning. minister, t0 supply 
the deficiency from the tales de cirewmsan. 
tibus; and if a special jury have been struck, 
the talesmen. may -be such as may be im, 
panelled ‘on‘a, common, jury. panel ; and ,the 
jurors so, added may be challenged. ,See, 7, 
Persons duly summoned on.juries pot at- 
tending, or being thrice-called not answer- 
ing, or any such; person. or. talesman, after 
being called not appearing, .or after appeat- 
ing shall withdraw himself, are fineable atthe 
pleasure of the.court,-unless he prove on ath 
some reasonableexcuse; and-yiewers soe, 
faulting are subject to-a fine of. 30/.,unless for 
some reasonable excuse as aforesaid. Sec, 38. 
The 39th clause indemnifies sheriffs, and 
other returning ministers, for impanelling 
and returning:persons named in-the jurors 
beak, though not. qualified or liable; but, 
if they wilfully impanel.and return any per 
sqn; whose, name. is-nat .in the jurors’ 
for the coxyent. year, or if such book bas:pot 
been delivered, then in the-book last-deliver- 
ed, they are fineable.: at the pleasure of the 
coptts jas-are also ajl clerks of, assize, 0580 
cites, prothonotarias, clerks of the peace, oF 


other officers, who; wilfully, record. the -p- 
pearance of :any,penson:s0 summoned and 
returned, who really ‘did:not x 


sci il Seeman Se 
g r ‘ dally’ in | ’ 





i on ‘application Dae 
ee ee ones 
Sob i ecco lenotall persons whe 


or petty juries, together with their 


hayeserved at sessions of the peace 
abode and additjon, and the’ date of el 


ial services, and within 20 days after. the-clove 
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af the’ sessions agora e.!to the 
_ighesiff to register; gfd-he ts to pive;‘on ap- 
“= § of every persod who 50 


42d clause» that ‘no: per- 
gnshall be returnéd-ms a juror’ to: serve 

_ gbapy session Of nis? pritis:.or: off gol’ de- 
livery-in the county of: Middlesea. .whb has 
gerved 2s & jurot at either.of such segsions in 
ge sad bounty; in either of the tworterms 
c _ gr-vacations next - immediately ‘ préceding, 
tot .and“hds the sheriff’s» certificate of having 
- qoserved-; and no»person’ shall be returned 
gs a juror ‘to ‘serve on trials, before any 
court of assize, nisi prius, oyer and termi- 
ner, or gaol delivery, or any of the superior 
courts in the counties palatine, or the courts 
of great sessions in Wales, or who has served 
asa juror at any of such courts within one 
year, or in the counties of Hereford, Cam 
~ Seer ng Rutland, ‘or four 

rein the nty of York, or two 

\ garsbefore in any other county, and has 
7") s certificate-of such service ; and 
Res shall be returned to gerve on any 
grand or petty jury at» any session of the 
peace in England or Wates; who has-erved 
aa juror. at any-such session within one 
-‘yearsbéfone in“Wales, or in #lié counties of 
~ Hmeford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, or Rut» 
. Taqdy\ or twe years: before in -any other 
_ 0anty, and has the certificate of the clerk of 
the peace of .such ‘service: and if sheriffs or 
other! ministers transgress in any of the 
enses aforesaid; they arg fineable. But these 

‘ provisions do riot extend to grand jurors at 
the assizes or great sessions, or to special 
jurors. ' 
Sheriffs, coroners, bailiffs, or other  offi- 
ters taking money or reward to excuse 
persons from serving ; or if bailiffs or other 
officers summon ‘any person except those 
mentioned in the warrant or mandate 3 or 
if sheriffs, bailiffs, or other: officers summon 
any juror less than tendays before the day 
onwhich he is-to-atténd, or anysspecial juror 
dessthan three days before. his’ attendance, 
except in the cases hereinbefore excepted’; 
for-every wilful transgression, ‘he is fine- 
able at the discretion of the court, soct. 
43.. And if high constables, for ‘fourteen 

_ days‘after the warrant of the clerk of ‘the 
peace:lias/been served on him, or ‘left atihis 
usual plate wf-abode, refuse or neglect to 
iggue aint! deliver his precept as is required 
by this act; bt torannex thereto the sufticient 
nem ber: ‘oft retard, ordeéliver' within 
tive days -atly additional number as the 


thim; ‘or shall refuse or neglect amy: petty 
sions or adjournment thereof, or to-raceiv¥e 
the list or lists tendered bythe jastices;or to 
deliver the same to the next quarter’ ses- 
“ions ; ifor every wilful offence they forfeit 






aa 
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*sumfrom 102. to 40s. at the‘ discretion 6f- ‘the: 
vhouse, 
trade or commerce 


ne Magistrate before whom - are Con - 
em 04,0 HSPs 4 oe DS | 
neglect, 






.ithat no person ‘sha | . 
‘oF Overseers may Wemand df -turned by the sheriffs of London as a juror, 


“| Westminster, or to serve on any jury at the 


: a - adr share 
unless prevented by sickness, to 


5 


assist in making 


therein the 
name of any person who ought to be omitted) 
or shall take any money or otherreward fur 
omittin or inserting any person, or shall 


insert in a wrong description of the 

name, place of abode, title, quality, calling, 
business, or the nature of the qualification nit 
of any person ; or shall refuse or | 
to apply for the sufficient number of a 


of return ; or to fix a signed copy. of suth 
list, or to subjoin thereto ‘the requisite ne 
tie, on the principal church or chapel door} 
or toallow any ifhabitant to inspect the list; 
of havea true copy thereof gratis ; or shall 
on due notice refuse or neglect to produce 
the list at the petty sessions, or any adjour# 
mhent thereof ; or shall refuse or allow the 
petty sessions or any justice of the peace on 
Yequest to inspect or make extracts from ‘the 
poor-rate, for every such wilful negldet°ot 
refusal they forfeit any sum from TOV.'% 
40s. And the justice before whom ‘they 
shall be convi of a wrongful insertion or . 
omission is forthwith to certify the-same to Hs 
the clerk of the peace, who is to correct tlie | ! 
list accordingly, and give the sheriff notice ) 


ae 


mee lO 


‘thereof, that he may correct the jurors’ book 1 


in like manner. Sec. 45. ’ . 


The 46th clause prescribes the penalty of . 
50l. for every omission or neglect of duty by if 
clerks of the peace, clerks of petty sessions, th 
and sheriffs or under:sheriffs in furthérance ik 
of this act. By the 47th clause ‘alien F 
jurors are exempted from echallénge for te) 
want of freehold or of any .other quatifica- 


tionirequired by this act. - The 48th enacts 
‘that justices of the peace are not to be sum- 
smoned or impanelled as jurors atany-sessions 
‘of the peace for the jurisdiction for which 
they'are justices. And the 49th the I 
‘inhabitants of the city and liberty of West- a 
minster from serving on any jury at the it 
‘Middlesex sessions. af 

The 50th clause provides thatthe qualifi- 
-cations hereinbefote required ‘for jurors, ‘antl § 
the regulations fortprecuring lists of per- 
sons liable to serve’om furies, shall notex- 
tend to the jurors or jdries in an liberties, 
franchises, cities, boroughs, or towns cor- 
-porate not being counties, or in any cities, 
‘boroughs, or towns being eounties of them - 
selves, but that in all such places the panels 


' heretofore, - 
shall be prepared ape Myer 








‘to try any issue in the doutts of ‘récerd at 
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— persons resident in each ward, shall 
-made.out, with the proper quality or ad- 
dition and abode, ‘by the parties who have 
heretofore been accustomed to make out the 
same ;«provided also that no person shall be 
impanelled or returned toserve on any jury 
for the trial of any capital offence in any 
county, city, or place, who shall not be 
qualified to serve as a juror in civil causes 
within the same; and the same matter and 
cause being alleged by way of challenge, and 
so found shall be taken as‘a principal chal- 
lenge, and the person so challenged shall be 
examined on oath of the truth of the matter. 
And by the 51st clause, that courts of nisi 
prius, oyerand terminer, gaol delivery, and 
sessions of the peace held for the city of 
London may fine jurors, talesmen, or view- 
ets for any default of atteridance, in the same 
qmanner as the other courts. 

}q The 52d clause enacts, that jurors on in- 
quests or inquiry shall be qualified in the 
same manner as jurors on trials at nisi 
prius; but jurors on coroner’s inquests re- 


quire no other qualification than they did 


ore the passing of this act. And by the 
93d clause, persons summoned as jurors on 
indtiests defaulting in attendance may be 
fined in any sum not exceeding 5/. by the 
sheriff, coroner, or commissioners, who are 
respectively to transmit a certificate of such 
fine, and the cause thereof, to the clerk of 
the peace, on or before the first day of the 
quarter sessions next ensuing, to be certified 
on the roll, But persons making default 
of attendance in the inferior courts, forfeit 
any sum from 40s., to 20s. unless the court 
be satisfied of the cause of absence. Sect. 54. 
Thg .55th clause enacts, that fines and 
penalties imposed by this act, if not paid, 
shall be levied by distress and sale of the 
offender’s goods and chattels; and for want 
of sufficient distress, the offender shall be 
committed to prison for any term not ex- 
ceeding .six calendar months. The 56th 
prescribes the form of conviction. The 
57th provides, that the conviction shall not 
be quashed for want of form. The 58th, 
that persons sued for any thing done in pur- 
suance of the act, may plead the general 
issue. The 59th requires the venire to be 
laid in the county where the fact is com- 
mitted. The 60th abolishes all attaints and 
inquests against juries or jurors for the ver- 
dicts giventhem. The 61st provides, that 
embracers and corrupt jurors shall be pu- 
nished by fine and imprisonment. ‘The 
62d enacts, that those parts of the act which 
relate to the issuing of warrants and _pre- 
cepts for the return of the jury lists, the 
preparation, production, . reformation, and 
of these lists, the holding of the 

petty sessions for those purposes, . the forma- 
tion of a juror’s book, and the delivery 
thereof to the sheriff, and the preparation of 
a'list of special jurors, and of parchment or 
cards, in’ the manner. before mentioned, 


. The overweening 
shall commence and take effect sO soon 


after the ing of this act ae. , 
per: periods. for ‘doing those things 
occur; and that the rest of the oe 
commence and take effect on Janik 
Ist, 1626; and .then the clause, 88 we have 
before said, repeals such Parts of the statutes 
from 43 Hen: .3:to5 Geo, 4, ¢, 106, as 
late to jurors and juries. Then thetoe 
clause provides that the act shall Not affect 
the acts relating to Quakers and Morayi- 
ans. And lastly, the 64th clause enacts, 
that nothing in this act contained shall ¢x 
tend to alter, abridge, or affect any power 
or authority which any court or judge, 
hath, or any practice. or form in regi w 
trials by jury, jury process, juries or jurors, 
except only where repéaled or altered 
this act, is or shall be inéonsistent with jis 
provisions, nor to abridge or affect any.priv 
vilege of Parliament. . 
From the most cursory view of the above 
statute, it must be cOnsideredas_ one of the 
noblest and most patriotic legislative enact. 
ments on record, and pregnant with the 
most beneficial effects to the’ liberty and 
well-being of the community. . In fact, it 
may be hailed as a foretaste of the exertions 
of an enlightened and a wise government 
to infuse light and order into. the chaos of 
our judicial system, and digest that con- 
fused mass into limit and order, and impast 
to it some degree of clearness, unity, and 
precision. . Among the improvements, how- 
ever, introduced into our jury system by this 
statute, we cannot but lament that some pro- 
vision has not been made for the administra. 
tion of the oath to the jurors in a solemn and 
impressive manner. ‘ The hurried, sloven- 
ly, and indecorous mode,” as Mr. Williams 
well observes in a well-penned: note ‘to the 
third volume of his edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, “in which oaths are admims- 
tered to jurymen, asalso in all proceedings in 
English courts of judicature, has Jong been 
the subject of regret to every consider 
mind, Kis ollaed acknowledged to have 


wonderful tendency to diminish men’s vene- 


ration for their sanction, and to give occasion 
for frequent perjury. To prevent the scan- 
dalous prostitution of these solemn @ 
tb ‘the’ Deity, it is to be regretted that some 
dévied)isimilar to that of our Saxon ances- 
tors, ig’ not adopted, who, to awaken the 
conscience, and keep alive the religious fears 
of mankind, couched their oaths in the oes 
awful form of words that could be invented ; 
and, that these forms might not lose. their 
effect by. becoming too familiar, they wer 
frequently changed. .Perhaps the maxim 
fas est et ab haste doceri,” was never, in aly 
instance, more evident than from 4 com- 
parison of the calm, solemn, and impressive 
procedure of this institution under the of 
lutionary government of the late ruler 
France with that of the English method. 
partialities, and honest 
prejudices of Englishmen will, no doubt 


‘be wounded by a comparison of Frendhist, 
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and institutions with those of his own coun- 
uys,and the person who has the courage to 

“st out the defects of existing institutions, 
ra probably be assailed with the imputa- 
tionof being an enemy to his country, and 
an admirer of the defunct arch-enemy of 
mankind. But the malice and folly of 
weh imputations are regarded -witl: perfect 
indifference by those who wish to see their 


_ and hope that proper 


country arrive at the lest perfection 
happiness which exsmtie the reach of 
man attainment,” in which liberal 
enlightened sentiments we entirely 
} | 


EinF 


be 
to their salutary monitions 
engaged in ths amalloradon of eee 


of jurisprudence. 
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STRICTURES ON “ THE NON-ETERNITY OF THE WORLD.”* 


NLAUSES 1, 2, assert, that what- 
ever has existed from eternity must 

be self-existent, as whatever is self-ex- 
istent must have existed from eternity. 
Every one, I think, will be disposed to 
with the Commentator, that these 

two clauses of the Inquirer’s argument 
contain postulates which cannot be con- 
troverted ; although, perhaps, the pre- 
position’ from is not quite proper, as it 
seems td imply a starting point ; yet the 
ostensible truth embodied: therein’ ap- 
peals so powerfully to the understand- 
ng as to command its assent almost 
without an effort. It may also be said 
here, ‘that every effect must have a 
cause; there are effects—therefore there 
must be causes ; consequently the first 
effect must have had a cause, and the first 
cause must always have had being, or 
else it never could have had—because if 
ever it began to be, it must have been 
the first effect, not the first cause. And, 
if it be said that the inherent activity of 
natter is the eternally self-existent cause 
ofall the phenomena we see connected 
with it, and that the various modifica- 
tions -of matter, and not the parts of 
matter itself are effects, then must the 
activity of matter and the matter itself 
two distinct. existences, and if so, 
they must be co-eval : and if distinct and 
co-eval, we have thus -two eternally 
self-existent beings—or, if the inherent 
activity of matter be indentical with that 
Which is moved. and: necessarily cot- 


nected with it, then must one part be 


superior to another, which in a self-ex- 


istent being is impossible :* but, further, 


this activity must. be distinct from that 
which it acts to produce particular 
Modifications, which only, it is granted, 
ate the effects and not. the aggregate 
atoms, which constitute such..combi- 
rations, I-say, these cannot be the 
‘ane, as the one-is cognizable by all our 
‘ehses, but ‘power is an abstract term 


= a 





* Vide M.M. page 405, 


‘existent :”- 


and wholly incognizable and untrace- ‘ i 


r 


able in its own nature; its existence cap 
only be known by the effects. it pro- 
duces. | 
Whatever is not an effect must be 
eternally existent, as whatever is eter« 
nally existent cannot bean effect. Now, 
although it be admitted that no part of 
matter is an effect proximately, yet it 
does not follow that it is not an effect 
remotely. I will just observe Here, 
that “ eternally ez-istent certainly does 
appear to be contradictory agreeably 


to the Commentator’s note, but that. 


‘ eternally self-existent’?”’ is not; and 
where the former is used in this dis- 
quisition, the same idea is included in it 
as in the latter expression. 

3.—In this clause it appears that the 
Inquirer has committed himself. What 
propriety can there be in, or what con- 
ceivable necessity was there for the 
supposition that something within an 
eternal being might give it existence! 
How could something exist if nothing 
existed, which is implied in the idea 
that the self-existent being “ began to 
be.” But if it is intended here to 
oppose the notion that an eternally 
self-existent being can possess the power 
of self-multiplication, I think the argu- 
ment conclusive; for such a bemg can- 


_not: emanate new parts, because 


every portion of his substance cannot 
be co-existent; but some must be 
and finite, and consequently, not perce 
ing of the properties from whic they 
emanated, they cannot be indentical w1 
them—or rather there can be no such 
thing as a self-multiplying Deity. 
4.—It is here stated, that “it is im- 
possible that the ° potas re 
oats 4 
can be divided Pea p srs hag Sigh 
> and it is objected by the 
Commentator — “no, not self-existent 
me 4 but a part of the ct 7 
To this it may be po wart is t0-be 
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ny part of the self-existent ‘can be de- 
achec ener ate, that must 
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caethanee of ane or srg i —_ salt 
existent being emanating new parts, 
, equally contradictory ap- 
pear to be involved. . 

‘Upon the hypothesis “of those who 


the. eternity. of.. matter, itis not. 
- mecessary. that matter should have ema- 


nated from the Deity, for if so, it must 


have been a part of, the. Deity—it myst 


have been one part existing in conse- 


quenee of another. . 
Before 


matter existed, then we. say, 
there must have been a poset. of .j is 


existence, and if so, there must. ha 
been a power requisite for its scion 


ex nihilo, or it never could.have -been. 


produced; . and, if there was a power, 
then the eternally self-exiatent being 
ses‘* all the power that 4s,’ 
= ve possessed such power. . 
eae! in F olinitple be admitted, or 
if infinitude _be divisible, then must 
every part-be equal to the whole, and 
the whole no bigger than a part, It is 
absurd to ne ofan. infinitive, although 
prospectivelyor retrospectively ; because, 
if there’ is any determinate sense in 


| en age, the term infinite must be 


ood to mean—illimitable—with- 
out bounds. If matter Is. infinite, it, 
cannot admit of augmentation, and if it 
be finite, it cannot possess any infinite 
attributes—-which it myst have if it be 
infinitely’ divinable or extensible. So 
that if we want.to speak of that capa- 
city which appears to belong to. matter 
of division and extension, without, any, 
conceivable, and we must use, other 
terms.to express our: ideas.than such 
8s are cemeteieny contradictory, we 
may say with propriety, that me 
indefinitely divisably + " 
but not that it, is “infinitely $o,.. ley te 
matter, possess infinite attributes, ps ag 
what .is true of the whole is true also 
of every detached part, we must have 


. an indefinite number of infmites, indeed 


infinity multiplied py infinity! It is 
contradictory to speak of an actually 
existing infinite number ; yet, if the par- 
ticles of matter admit of being counted, 
we must have such in the supposition, 
that matter is eternal, Hartly saw this, 
and opposed to it, as equally difficult to 
get over, that to suppose matter finite 
is to sippose a stop where the mind 


' fo Hat answer regret 
' But l 


. difficulties, lod say. if they are. om 


everywhere, i in order uh ct eer el 
cape 


cannot rest :.-we shall still; he aii 
for a cause’ of ‘this fi WP hop 
the supp¢ +i 


t atiy one pra to these. 







zo, MASINI, “We reject one SUppositi 
eee bee ne 
we reject.the at cause 

tell why it should be true. ™ 


5.—This clause Bre i age 


the. eternal erie 
come to is—that ae ist needy he 


omnipotent, and. thissomipotenteiis 
fined to be“ a suy UB tip ~ 
thing else,”. I mould.g 0. tare, and 
say that. what we mean dy this term j is 
completely emb In the tri 
exclamation of Coleridge, and im} 
not only a superiority to every: thin 
besides, but an actual Possession. ofeall 
the power which exists, and all the 
power which we may imagine can ever 
exist. -It.is the Inquirer, and ‘ot Col- 
ridge, that sets limits , to omnipgients 
for the Omnipotent may possess 
superiority to 0-eVERY: thing else,, without 


possessing~ that power. to w ich he is 


superior, and that in this case we 
suppose the power of one nel 
the, accession of the other to it. 
man is:superior to-a dog in his power 
to move any body; yet their -united 
efforts will ‘aecoroplish the task. much 
more _ easily than if exerted Bepe: 
rately. 





This definition by Coleridge, that, 


Omnipotent “ has all the power thatis— 
he cannot have.the power that is 
certainly. does not 4mit o 

while it maintains tha int opens 
power that 4s. Tadestrvctsiiy 


clearly one of the essential attri 
a self-existent. being, and, consequedth 


af destroying it can eyer exist; 
and it ae power ae never by possibili- 
tenis i it i Re not absurd to say that ap 


does not possess 
yecntne the su position. tame 
to a er And if we 

attend ie the radical idea cola 
the word, we. shall be convinced. 
truth of the j assumption :—om 
—all-powerful— t ‘is, capable of jan 
every thing, with itHont: exception. oF TF Bye 
striction ; But ut what-does not exist, 
what by the. sition can sg hice 
cannot be a or object Bee 
reflection.on, or 06 oe aton 9 


If it can he, dogs i any 
being is omnipotent; then it m 
that he must be omnipresent oF pa 


which omnipotence m 
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‘> and no beiig can act where it 
not exist. . « — 5s 
'§—We have here a satisfactory de- 
stration that there cannot be two 
and the definition by 
Coleridge may be brought to bear suc- 
ily on the point. ..There cannot 
he two distinct omnipotent: og « be- 
cause, if so, they must have distinct 
wers, which is impossible, on the sup- 
position that an eternally self-existent 
being has all the power that is. _ In fine, 
there. cannot be two omnipotents, be- 
cause there cannot be two eternals, as 
whatever is omnipotent must be eternal. 
7—8.—The grand consequence here 
inferred from the preceding arguments 
isdeclared to be, that a being, oninipo- 
tent, eternal, and indivisible, is conse- 
quently immaterial, and that the-visible 
world being both material and divisible, 
itcannot be self-existent,.and conse- 
quently has not existed from eternity, 
either under its present modification or 
ina chaotic state. . 

The Commentator, in his observations 
onthe eighth clause, says that the.ar- 
guments of the Inquirer do not even 
meh the question of the eternity or 
non-eternity of matter ; but I think the 
Ingairer does seriously affect the ques- 
tion, where he says that the natural 
world being material and divisible, is, 
consequetitly, finite ; or, in other words, 
whatever is indivisible is consequently 
immaterial, eternal, and self-existent, 
because whatever is material is finite 
and divisible, or consisting of separate 
and distinct parts; for, as above stated, 

ere can be no division without a de- 
tachment, either real or imaginary. 

_ If matter were the eternally self-exist- 
ent being, then again, as above shewn, 


_ very part or modification must possess 


the attributes of the aggregate, and thus 
man would be omnipotent. Farther, 
matter, we know, is subj 
stant change, and one part is capable of 
changing another, i. e. of changing, if 
hot its essential : properties, those, at 
st, which arise from a particular or- 
ganization ; and this invariably and ne- 
cessarily implies a superiority: of power 
iN exercise in the agent over the power 
exercised by the object acted upon. 
one part of the self-existent cannot 
another, because ove part can- 

not be superior to another. That which 
ls indestructible in its own nature, can- 
not be conéeivéd of as destroyed, as 
stch conception woyld involve the ex- 
istence of a powér which, by the suppo- 
‘ition, can never exist. But matter 


ONTHLY Mac.—Supp. 


iécted to. con-- 





may be conteived of as destro 
— respect to our globe, we _ ae 
3. conceive of its total extinction from 
e universe, and if a part of the uni- 
verse may be conceived of as annihilated 
the whole may be so conceived of too. 
Again, that which is infinite cannot 
be conceived of as limited, as such con- 
ception would again be absurd, but mat- 
ter may be eonceived of as limited. Al) 
the systems of worlds in the universe 
may be imagined to be enclosed within 
one mighty boundary, beyond which is 
empty space. I say, the mind can dis 
tinctly form these ideas, which demon- 
strates the possibility that matter is 
finite, and if possibility, then absolute 
certainty. We cannot imagine any a 
gregate of matter so large as not to ade 
mit of being made larger, nor any so 
small as that it cannot be nade smaller ; 
empty space will always stretch beyond 
our utmost conceptions of magnitude ; 
yet this.very idea of matter being -in- 
definitely divisible and extensible, pre- 
cludes the possibility of its infinity, and 
of its possessing any one of the attri- 
butes ofan eternal being. Now, whether 
space be something or nothing—whether 
it be merely the relation which ope part 
of matter-bears to another with respect 
to. distance—whether it bean abstract 
ar..concrete term, cannot perhaps be 
positively determined. Yet one thing 
is certain respecting it, and on that ac- 
count it serves well to explain what I 
understand by infinite. I challenge 
any—even the most acutely metaphy- 
sical minds, to conceive what we call 
space either limited or annihilated. 
9,—This clause contains logic, thd 
precise import of which is rendered in- 
determinate by the vague use of the 
term world. If by the term 1s meant 
that particular modification of matter 
we call the earth, then are the premises 
false, and of consequence the conclu- 
sions therefrom deduced. The premises 
are false when they assert, that the parts 
of the earth are produced in succession 
by some previous external cause. That 
which is produced must be an effect, 
and it has been above shewn, that the 
only effects in the earth with — oth 
are acquainted are certain modifications 
and not particles of matter. 


hong: a plant, or a stone are 


the particles of matter which 
on saeelbodien are not then pro- 
duced or brought into exiatenes, fur al 
of them existed previously, on J under 


different form, or in some OF ™ 
ath under x same form—though in @ 
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newly born child, not under the same 
identical organization, which may pos- 
sibly be the case with a person fifty 
years old. : 
And if by “ world” the Inquirer 
mean matter itself-——this palpable some- 
thing—still the premises and couse- 
quences must share the same fate, as 
they are at present worded. But per- 
haps he meant to say, that the earth 
may be further proved not to be self- 
existent thus :—all the subordinate mo- 
difications of the particles which com- 
pose it are produced by an external 
cause; now, if all the modifications of 
all its parts be effects, the whole must 
be such too; for what may be said of al/ 
the parts may also be said of the whole. 
But who can say this of a// the parts of 
this modification we call the earth? and 
to say it with respect to some will not 
answer the purpose. What is true of 
some parts of a whole may not be true 
of the whole. There is another clause 
of the Inquirer’s argument open to the. 
same objection as the ninth. It is ex- 
pressed—* But if all parts of the uni- 
verse are thus changed and produced, 
the same must be true of the whole.” 
Here the term “ universe” is vague ; 
does it mean organized or unorganized 
matter? for there may be both in the 
universe ; but supposing the former, it 
will then read—But if all parts of or- 
ganized matter are thus changed, and 
all the modifications of all parts are 
-thus produced independently of them- 
selves, the whole of organized matter 
may be changed, and all its modifications 
produced independently of themselves 
or by some external cause: which 
amounts to nothing,—the logic has no 
reference to the question of the eternity 
of matter, although I believe it was the 
Inquirer’s tention it should have such 
reference, directly—for matter may be 
eternal in spite of it. Neither can it 
shew, on the supposition that matter is 
eternal, that organized matter may not 
have existed from eternity, as it can 
only infer, but can never demonstrate, 
that—because all the modifications of 
matter which come under the evidence 
of our senses, are effects—all which can 
never so appeal to us, are effects also. 
Having made these objections to the 
logic employed in the latter part of the 
Inquirer’s argument, it is unnecessary to 
go farther with it, as, on account of the 
same destitution of specific expression 
in which his.ideas ate conveyed, we 
should only have to repeat what »has 






just beensaid. I will, how 
one of the examples giveh as. ng 
tiate a ete To shew 
every thing (vagueness again !) ; 
a is dependent anne 
or the continuance of its existence 
that by parity of reasoning the ition 
is the same, we are told that “ thej 
bitants of the earth depend on it for 
supply of nourishment ;” what is this 
but saying that one modification is de. 
pendent on another, or that many are 
so dependent? the question whether 
matter itself be dependent, which I be. 
lieve he had in view, or even whether 
our earth be dependent, is left unaffected 
by this mode of illustration. 

I shall now proceed to examine the 
concluding reasonings of the Commen. 
tator :-— 

It would have given these considerable 
force, if the commentator had instanced 
soine of those “ researches of science,” 
those “ analysés of experimental philo- 
sophy,” some of that “ everyday ex- 
perience of our ordinary senses,” which 
affirm the idea of the eternity of mat- 
ter ; and also favoured us with some of 
those metaphysical or astronomical in 
ductions, by which the learned have 
been convinced that La Place has “ de- 
monstrated the sun to be constituted 
with attributes for eternal existence,” 
and pointed out why those inductions 
would not apply with equal force to the 
earth and the rest of the planetary sys- 
tem. Although I know nothing of 
these demonstrations of the French 
philosopher, yet I doubt not that he 
can and does make them so apply 5 and 
if the learned admit such application, 
they must also admit that revelation 1s 
an imposture; yet I am not prepared to 
say that it is essentially affected by the 
assumption of the eternity of matter 
simply. 

I do not know of any method of re- 


futing an argument, on any subject, 80 


successfully as that of the reducho 
absurdum, which is at once the most 
simple and efficient weapon that can be 
wielded, I have employed it very fre 
quently in this paper—how conclusively 
it must be Jeft with my readers to detef- 
mine. But this weapon is seized by the 
Commentator most unwarrantably 

he takes it up on the assumption that 
nothing in the Inquirer’s paper 

the docile of the eternity of matter 
which, until granted by the Inquirer © 
proved by himself, itis evident that 
weapon must be pointless. How, 
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How, by possibility, can the argu- 
ments of the paper in question make so 
completely changeable a Deity with such 
a complete mutation of attributes, as the 
assertion that matter is that eternally 
self-existent Being, the constant revolu- 
tions, disorganizations, and renovations 
of which we have the most direct evi- 
dence of our senses for believing, and 
which, indeed, is repeatedly put forth 
by the objector himself. To deny the 
eternity of matter, upon the supposition 
that it emanated from the Deity, it is 

nted, involves much of the same ab- 
surdity that attends a denial of a self- 
existent being; but from the induction 
above, it does not appear necessary to 
admit this. I hold it to be idle to in- 

uire what occupied the attention of 

eity prior to his creation of matter. 
This can be of no importance to us, so 
long as the neglect of it involves no 
difficulty. 

We are told by the Commentator 
that the various modifications of the 
earth have laws of growth, solution, con- 
cretion, and production of theirown. I 
ask, then, has matter Jaws? If so, by 
whom were they imposed ? Is matter and 
the laws which regulate its motions iden- 
tical or distinct ? They cannot be the for- 
mer, any more than the simple capacity of 
a body for motion is identical with that 
motion. It may have a capacity for 
moving, and yet be quiescent, i. e. not 
locomotive; and if these are distinct, 
whence come the laws? They could 
not give existence to themselves, for a 
law is purely passive as a rule of action, 
hot active as an agent; and if matter or 
its inherent activity established these 
laws, we have an eternally self-existent 
being framing and imposing in itself laws 
for its own guidance! Again, it is to 
be remembered, that the laws exert 
their influence in the activity of matter 
as well as in the matter itself, in allot- 
ting to certain modifications of the lat- 
ter more of the former than other mo- 
difications, and it is.of great importance 
to keep this in view. 

And that there are laws by which the 
actions of matter are regulated, is thus 
shewn :—that if there is a destitution of 
all rules of action in the material world, 

en must its operations be left to 

lance and uncertainty, which is flatly 
contradicted, not only by the most pro- 
found philosophical research, but by 
every-day experience. Now, if it is ab- 
to suppose that a self-existent 
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bein should appoint laws for its own 
reguiation, it follows that these laws 
must have been imposed by some 
other being, who must have existed 
prior to, and independent of, matter, in 
order to have established laws respect- 
ing it. 

A condensation of the above aren. 
ments I shall briefly give thus:— 

1. Something must be eternally exist- 
ent. 

2. Whatever eternally exists, must 
necessarily. exist ; as whatever neces- 
sarily exists, must eternally exist. 


3. Whatever eternally and necessarily- 


exists, must be self-existent and inde- 
pendent of ali other existence. 

4, Whatever is self-existent is jlli- 
mitable or infinite, and omnipotent, or 
possessing all power that exists, or can 
exist, 

5. What is illimitable is indivisible, 
as division implies limitation. 

6.’ What is omnipotent is indivisible, 
as there can neither be two omnipotents 
nor half an omnipotent. - 

7- Whatever is self-existent, omni- 
potent, illimitable, and indivisible, must 
be immaterial ; as whatever is material 
is not self-existent, omnipotent, illimi- 
table, nor indivisible. 

8. Whatever is infinite cannot be con- 
ceived of as finite; but matter may be 
conceived of as finite — therefore it is not 
infinite. 

9. Whatever is self-existent cannot 
be conceived as destructible, as such de- 
struction would imply the existence of a 
superior power, either within or without 
itself. ' It is impossible there can be any 
power superior to that pessessed by the 
self-existent without itself, and it is 
equally impossible that one part of the 
self-existent can be superior to another. 
—10. But matter may be conceived as 
destructible, as well as its particular 
modifications. : 

1]. Matter may exist in the universe, 
either unorganized or organized. 

12. No organization of matter can be 
eternally existent, as all organization Is 


’ an effect. 


13. Neither can pnengenions 0s 
be eternally existent, because. its com- 
binations may be dissolved and its parts 
detached from each other; because It 1s 


xtended and susceptible of limita 
al annihilation, properties arm 


lied to an eternally seli-e! 
being, involve positive contradictions. 
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Notices of those Patents the Specifications of which have not been 
Twelve Months. 


January 1825. 

To Wm. Bandy, of Fulham, Middlesex : 
for his anti-evaporating cooler. Sealed Ist 
November, 1823. 

To John Burn, of Manchester : for bis 
new apparatus for dressing various kinds of 
cotton, flax, woollen or silk manufactures. 
Sealed 14th April, 1824.—The intention of 
this apparatus is to singe the surfaces of 
fabrics made of cloth, cotton, flax, wool or 
silk, in order to remove the downy appear- 
ance which such fabrics have before they 
have been dressed by singeing. 

To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, 
Commercial Road, Stepney: for improve- 
ments on capstans. Sealed lst November, 
1823.—-The contrivances which constitute 
these improvements consist in the construc- 
tions of capstans of several pieces, capable 
of being combined or disunited so as to allow 
of their easy removal. 

To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, 
Commercial Road : for an improvement in 
the construction of ships’ anchors, Sealed 
Ist November, 1823.—These improvements 
consist in forming anchors with one half of 
the shank and the whole of the fluke in the 
length of the anchor, and afterwards giving 
the requisite form by bending. 

To Henry Berry, of Abchurch-lane : for 
improvements on an apparatus for more 
readily producing light. Sealed 20th March, 
1824,.—The parts of this apparatus are not 
new in themselves; but their combination 
appears to have considerable novelty. - 

To Joseph Spencer, of Beiper, in the 
county of Derby : for improvements in the 
construction of furnaces and forges for the 
preparation of iron or steel, and for the 
process of manufacturing nails, &c.— Sealed 
7th April, 1824, 

February 1825. : 

To John Molam, of Wakefield, York- 
shire: for a mode of applying materials 
hitherto unused for that purpose, to the con- 
struction of retorts, and improvements in 
other parts of gas apparatus.—Sealed 18th 
August, 1823. 

To John Holt Ibbetson, of Smith-street, 
Chelsea: for his invention of improve- 
ments in the production of gas. Sealed 
May 15, 1824.—This invention has for its 
object the more complete decomposition of 
coal in the making of gas, by dissolving 
both the resinous and the carbonaceous part 
of the coal by the assistance of steam, for 
the purpose of obtaining therefrom carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas. 

To Wm. Gutteridge, of Dear-street, Cork : 
for his invention of certain improvements on 
the clarionet.—Sealed 29th January, 1824. 

To Robert Lloyd, of the Strand, London, 
and James Rowbotham, of Great Surrey. 


given within the preceding 


street, Blackfriars’ Roud: for their havin, 
brought to wring a hat upon a new con. 
struction of great public utilit —Sealed 
19th Feb. 1824. . 


To John Fussel, of Mells, Somerset : for 
his invention of an improved method of 
heating woollen cloth for the purpose of 
giving it a lustre in dressing.—Sealed 11th 
August, 1824. 

To Robert Copland, of Wilmington. 
square, Clerkenwell : for his apparatus for 
gaining power by new or improved combi- 
nations of apparatus applicable to various 
purposes. Sealed 16th January, 1823 — 
The design of this invention is to obtaina 
perpetual motion by the alternation of seve. 
ral pistons actuated by water and air, and it 
is presumed that, when this apparatus is once 
set a-going, it will continue to go without 
any other aid than its own mechanical force. 

To Wm. Cleland, of Leadenhall-street, 
London: for his invention of improvements 
in the manufacture of sugar, and in the 
refining of sugar and other substances,— 
Sealed 6th May, 1824. 

March 1825. 

To Thomas Wolrich Stansfield, William 
Prichard, and William Barraclough, all of 
Leeds : for improvements in the construc- 
tion of looms, &c. Sealed 5th July, 1893. 
— The subjects of this patent are embraced 
under three heads, the two first of which 
comprize different modes of giving out or 
delivering the warp from the warp-roller, or 
beam of a power-loom ; and the third isa 
method of increasing and diminishing the 
tension of the warp at intervals, for the 
purpose of assisting the operation of weaving. 

To Benjamin Rotch, Esq., of Furnival’s- 
Inn, London: for an improved fid, for the 
upper masts of ships and other vessels— 
Sealed 21st August, 1823. 

To William Harwood Horrocks, of Port- 
wood, county of Chester : for an. improved 
method of preparing, cleansing, dressing, and 
beaming silk-warps.—Sealed 24th July 1828, 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of De- 
vonshire-street, Mary-le-bone: for an ins 
strument or machine for preventing t< 
improper escape of gas, &c. Sealed 14% 
August, 1823.—This is a very ingenious 
appendage to a gas-burner, and is con 
structed upon the principles of two dissim!- 
lar metals attached together, expanding differ- 
ently under the same temparature, like some 
of the compensation balarices attached 1 
chronometers. 

To James Holland, of Fence House, 
parish of Acton, county of York : for im 
provements in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. Sealed Slst May, 1824.— The 
proposed improvements consist in 


the soles of boots and shoes principelly 
wood, 


; 
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wood, with hinge joints, the leather of the 
welts being folded over the edges of these 
wooden soles, and fastened by nails or 
screwS+ 

To Henry Smart, of Berner’s-street, 
Mary-le-bone : for improvements in the 
construction of piano-fortes. Sealed 24th 
July, 1823.—These improvements apply to 
upright piano-fortes, and consist in an im- 
roved mechanism connected with the ham- 
mers and keys, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the hammers from rebounding against 
the strings, and also of shortening the action 
when a quick repetition of the same note is 
to be performed. : 

To the Rev. Joseph Rogerson Cotter, of 
Castle Magnor, county of Cork, Ireland : 
for improvements in wind musical instru- 
ments.— Sealed 9th October, 1823. 

April 1825. 

To William Henry James, of Winson- 
green, near Birmingham: for improve- 
ments in the construction of steam carriages. 
Sealed 15th March, 1824.—The patentee 
proposes to adapt separate engines to the 
gear of each of the wheels on which the 
carriage runs ; these engines are intended 
to be of small dimensions, and to be worked 
by steam at a high pressure, which is to be 
supplied by pipes connected with a boiler 
or generator, By this adaptation of dis- 
tinct engines to each wheel, he expects to 
beable to vary the powers communicated 
to the respective wheels, and to give to each 
an independent rotatory motion, so as to 
cause the wheels to turn with different ve- 
locities, which is essential in moving the 
ae in curves, or turning corners in the 
road, 

_To Robert Higgin, of Norwich : for his 
discovery of a new method of consuming 
smoke-— Sealed 18th August, 1823. 

To Joseph Wells, of Manchester: for a 
machine for dressing, stiffening, and drying 
of cotton and linen warps, at the same time 
the loom is working, either with the motion 
of theloom or any other machinery,—Sealed 
25th May, 1824. 

To John Jones, of Leeds, county of York : 
for his invention_of improvements in ma- 
chinery for dressing and cleansing woollen, 
cotton, linen, silk, and other cloths or fa- 
brics. Sealed 27th January, 1824.—These 
machines are applicable to the dressing of 
woollen and other cloths, either in a dry or 
wet state, and they produce an appearance 
upon their surfaces not to be obtained by 
any other means, 

To Henry Potter Burt, of Devizes, 
county of Wilts: for his inveation of an 
improvement in. the construction of cranks, 
Such as are used for bells and other pur- 
poses.-Sealed 14th April, 1824. 

To John Leigh Bradbury, of 
ter: for an improvement in printing or 
staining silk, cotton, woollen, and other 
cl paper, parchment, vellum, &c. by 
means of blocks or surface-printing.— 
Sealed 15th of July, 1823. 





May 1825, 
foe mel Wellman Wright, of Lambeth : 
or improvements in machin : 
pins.—Sealed 15th May, 1994 xin 

To William Davis, of Leeds: for im- 
provements in machinery for shearing and 
dressing woollen and other cloths, —Sealed 
ath July, 1823. 

0 John Shaw, of Milltown, county of 
Derby : , os _ invention of tates 
spring sli or trum french-horn 
&c.—Sealed 7th October 1894 " 

To Alexander Dallas, of Northumber- 
land-court, Southampton-buildings, Hol- 
born: for a machine to peck and dress 
granite and other stones.—Sealed 27th 
April, 1824. 

To Thomas Leach, of Friday-street, Lon- 
don: for improvements in parts of the ma- 
chinery for roving, spinning, and doubli 
wool, cotton, &c.—Sealed 18th August 
1823. 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of De- 
vonshire-street, Mary-le-bone: for an in- 
strument to be affixed to the saddle-tree, 
by the use of which inconvenience and dis- 
tress to the horse made be avoided.—Sealed 
11th September, 1823. 

To Joseph Bourne, of Derby: for im- 
provements in the burning of stone wares 
and brown wares, by carrying up the heat and 
flame from the lower furnace, &c.—Sealed 
22d November, 1823. 

To Josiah Parkes, of Manchester: for a 
new mode of manufacturing salt.—Sealed 
4th December, 1823. 

To Benjamin Agar Day, of Birmingham : 
for improvements in the manufacture of 
drawer, door, and lock-knobs, &«.—Sealed 
15th June, 1824. 

To William Bailey, the younger, of Lane- 
End, Staffordshire Potteries : for an improv- 
ed gas consumer.—Sealed 15th June, 1824. 

To John Turner, of Birmingham : for a 
machine for crimping, pleating, and gof- 


fering linens, muslins, frills, &c.— Sealed 


27th April, 1824. 
June 1825. 

To Charles Anthony Dean, of Charles- 
street, Deptford, county of Kent: for his 
iuvention of apparatus to he worn by per- 
sons entering rooms or other places filled 
with smoke or vapour.—Sealed 20th Nov. 
1823. 

To Jean Henry Petelpierre, of Charlton- 
street, Somers-Town : for his new-invented 
engine for making several articles from one 
piece of leather without seam or sewing, 
shoes, gloves, caps, &c. &c.—Sealed 20th 

1824. 
Miro Edward Schmidt Swaine, of Buck- 
lersbury, London : for a method of produc- 
pe ts hi = peat the same.— 
i 
pte fey : October, 1823. 


losets or of the 
oe Sealed 27th March, 1824. 
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To John Leigh Bradbury, of Manches- 
ter: for his invention of a new mode ~of 
twisting, spinning, or throwing silk, cotton, 
&c.—Sealed Sd July, 1824. 

To Wmi Pontifex, of Shoe-lane, London : 
for his new invented mode of adjusting or 
equalizing the pressure of fluids in pipes, 
and also an improved mode of measuring the 
said fluids or liquids.— Sealed Ist July,1824, 
- Fo James Rogers, of Marlborough, 
county of Wilts: for his improved instru- 
ments for ascertaining the cubic contents of 
statiding timber. Sealed 20th March, 1824. 
«The method proposed for ascertaining the 
cubic contents of standing timber is by 
taking observations at a certain distance 
from the tree, and determining by means of 
a mathematical instrument both the vertical 
and horizontal angles subtended from ‘that 
spot, between the several points of the tree 
about to be measured, and then reducing 
the measure of the tangents of these angles 
by means of tables, or by calculation, so as 
to obtain the ‘solid contents between the se- 
veral parts so observed, and the patentee 
offers an improved instrument for this pur- 


e. 

To Abraham Henry Chambers, of New 
Bond-street, London : for improvements in 
paving. Sealed 28th February, 1824.—The 
proposed improved mode of paving is by 
depositing large regularly formed stones, 
with their broadest surface downwards, upon 
firm beds of earth, and fixing them by pour- 
ing between the junctions a quantity of 
cement, filling up the remaining interstices 
with broken ints, and by adapting thereto 
the side trenches and under drains described 
in aformer patent of the same inventor.~ 
Inrolled August 1824. 

To William Yetts, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk: for an apparatus to be applied to 
a windlass,—Sealed 28th February, 1824 ; 
inrolled April 1824. 

To Thomas Todd, of Swansea, South 
Wales: for an improvement in producing 
tone upon musical instruments of various 
descriptions.—Sealed 22d November, 1828 ; 
inrolled May 1824. 

To William Church, of Birmingham : 
for an improyement in augers and bits for 
boring, and in the apparatus for making the 
same.—Sealed 4th. November, 1824; in- 
rolled May 1825. 

To Charles Chubb, of Portsea, county of 
Southampton: for improvements in the 
construction of locks.—Sealed J5th June, 
1824 ; inrolled August 1824. 

To Thomas Attwood, of Birmingham : 
for an improved method of making nibs and 
slots in cylinders used for printing cottons, 
linens, &c.—Sealed 26th Ageenry, 1825 ; 


inrolled Au 1825. 

To William Henry James, of Cobourg 
Place, near Birmingham : for improvements 
on railways, and in the construction of car- 
Yiages to be employed on them.—Sealed 15th 
March 1825.—These improvements consist 


in forming the rails at those parts of the road 
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where curves or turns are to be : 
ribs of different elevations, and adapting 
grooves of different diameters on the per; 
pheries of the carriage wheels to run 
these rails, so as to cause the two Opposite 


wheels on the same axle of the carriage to 


vary in their circumferences, at 
the railroad or railway where acon 1 nd 
to turn. Inrolled September 1895, 

' To Aaron Jennings and John Bettes. 
worth, both of Birmingham: for improve- 
ments in the method of preparing and work- 
ing pearl-shell for ornamental uses,—Sealed 
29th March 1825; inrolled October 1895. 

To John Thompson, of the London Steel 
Works, Chelsea: for an improvement in the 
making refined, or what is commonly called 
cast steel.—Sealed December 1824; inrolled 
February 1825. 

To Jean Jacques Saintmarc, of Belmont 
Distillery, Vauxhall: for improvements in 
the process and apparatus for distilling— 
Sealed 20th March 1824: inrolled Sep- 
tember 1824. 1 

To Joseph Clisild Daniel, of Stoke, county 
of Wilts : for improvements in dressing wool. 
len cloth.—Sealed 20th November 1824, in- 
rolled March 1825. 

To Charles Jetferies, of Havannah Mills, 
near Congleton, Cheshire, and Edward Drake. 
ford, of Congleton : for a method of making 
a swift, and other apparatus thereto belonging, 
for the purpose of winding silk and other 
fibrous materials ——Sealed 29th July 1824; 
inrolled September 1824. 

To Archibald Buchanan of Calme Cotton 
Works, Glasgow : for improvements in ma- 
chinery employed in spinning mills in the 
carding of cotton and other wool.—Sealed 
4th December 1823; inrolled April 1825. 

To John White the younger, and Thomas 
Sowerby, both of Bishop’s Wearmouth, 
county Durham: for improved air furnaces. 
—Sealed 6th November 1824: inrolled 
February 1825. ‘ 

To Thomas Parkin, of Baches Row, City 
Road: for-improvements in the apparatus 
employed in printing.—Sealed 15th May 
1824.—The proposed machine, which is de- 
signed for letterpress printing, has one form 
of types placed on a traversing table, with 
a pressing cylinder in the middle; the sheets 
of paper to be printed are alternately ¢oD- 
ducted, by means of nipping rollers, and vn 
endless blanket from tympans on each 
of the pressing cylinder ; whence, after Phe 
ing over the forms of types, and receiving 
on they are carried up nan 
endless tapes, and are discharged from 

machine on to wooden tables above. 
the operations of this machine are but sig" 
varied from several other printing mat 
in use, it differs considerably in’ the om 
cal cousttuction of many of its parts. *" 
rolled Se 1824. 

To John Theodore Paul, late of Gener 
now residing at { Cross: for improv 
ments in the method of generating pur- 
and in the application of it to eae A 
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_Sealed 18th May, 1824.—This in- 
yention is a mode of generating steam of high 

ure, by passing water through a long 
contorted pipe inclosed within a furnace ; by 
which contrivance a greatly extended surface 
isexposed to the action of heat, and steam of 
avery high pressure produced with great ra- 
pidity. Inrolled November, 1824. 

To John Heathcoat of ‘Tiverton, Devon: 
for a machine forthe manufacture of platted 
substances composed of silk, cotton, or other 
thread or yarn.—Sealed 20th November 
1823; inrolled May 1824. 

To Humphrey Austin, of Alderly Mills : 
for improvements in shearing machines.— 
Sealed 22d June 1824 ; inrolled Dec. 1624. 

To Thomas Bewley, of Mount Rath, 
Queen’s county, Ireland, for improvements 
in wheeled carriages.—Sealed 24th January 
1824.—'These improvements are intended to 
be applied to mail coaches, and have four 
objects ; Ist, such a division of the compart- 
ments of the carriage as shall afford the 
greatest protection from robbers to the guard 
and to property within; 2d, a new arrange- 
ment of the springs on which the botly of 
the carriage rides; 3d, the adaptaticn of 
projecting pieces at the lower part of the 
body, for the purpose of preventing it from 
overturning in the event of a wheel coming 
off, or the axletree breaking ; and 4th, the 
introduction of a novel kind of bearings into 
boxes for the axle of the wheels to run 
against. Inrolled May 1824. 

To John Slater, of Saddleworth, York : 
for improvements in the apparatus to facili- 
tate the operation of cutting or grinding 
wool or cotton from off the surfaces of 
woollen er cotton cloths, and for removing 
hair or fur from skins.—Sealed 224 No- 
vember 1826; inrolled January 1624. 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswell mews, 
Goswell street ; for a method of manufac- 
turing an article which may be substitut- 
ed for leather, and be applied ¢o varios use- 
ful purposes. —Sealed 29th November, 1824. 
—The mode of making this article is by 
coating fibrous substances with a liquid elas- 
tic gum, such as caoutchouc; the process is 
to prepare a quantity of the fibres of flax, 
cotton, wool, &c. by hackling or carding 
them, then laying them in straight layers of 
suitable thickness, when the material is to be 
soaked-with water in a trough, or felted to- 
gether, after which the water is to be pressed 
from the fibres by passing them between a 
Pair of rollers, or by any other convenient 
Pressure. Inrolled May 1825. 

To Francis Henry Wm. Needham, of 

vis Street, Fitzroy Square; for an im- 
Proved method of casting steel.—Sealed Ist 

1824; inrolled April 1225. 
To Robert Dickinson, of Park Street, 
thwark ; for improvements in the con- 
struction of metal casks or barrels, for the 
Conveyance of by sea or otherwise. 
ed 7th October 1824; inrolled April 


To Robert Dickinson, of Park Street ; for 





for furnaces, and other purposes ; 


his improved air chamber, for variou 

poses. Sealed ist December 1894.--'The 
principal object of this invention is to pre- 
vent iron ships and boats from sinking, even 
though they are filled with water, For this 
purpose the patentee intends to enclose 
buoyant vessels, such as air bags, and bags 
filled with cork shavings, or other light sub- 
stances, in cases between the linings of the 
boat or ship, or in any other convenient parts 
of the vessel, making the cases both air and 
water-tight.—Inrolled June 1825. 

To William Greenthwaite, of Notting- 
ham : for an improvement in air engines. 
Sealed 15th March 1825; inrolled Sep- 
tember 1825. 

To Thomas Foster Gimson, of Tiverton, 
Devon: for improvements and additions to 
machinery now in use for doubling and 
twisting cotton, silk, and other fibrous sub- 
stances.—Sealed 6th November 1823 ; in- 
rolled May 1824. 

To Henry Adcock, Birmingham : for his 
improveinents in making waistbands, ven- 
trical, lumbar, and spinal bandages, or sup- 
porters attached to coats, waistcoats, &c. to 
be permanently or occasionally attached — 
Sealed 19th February 1224; inrolled Au- 
gust 1824, 

To John Hobbins, of Walsall, Stafford : 
for his improvements in gas apparatus. 
Sealed 22d June 1825.—These improve- 
ments apply to the retorts for generating gas 
from coal, and to the apparatus fortaking up 
the tar and other gross matters from the 
gas.—Inrolled August 1824. 

To Philip Taylor, of the City-Road, for 
certain improvements in apparatus for pro- 
ducing gas from various substances, — Sealed 
15th June 1824; inrolled December 1824. 

To John Lane Higgins, of Oxford Street, 
for his improvements in the construction of 
masts, yards, sails, and rigging of ships 
and smaller vessels, and in the tackle used 
for working and navigating the same.— 
Sealed 7th July 1824; inrolled December 
1824. | 

To William Darker Mosley, Radford, 
Nottingham, for his improvements in the 
making and working of machines used 
in the manufacture of bobbin-net.—Sealed 
10th March 1824; inrolled Sept. 1824. 

To Henry Marriott, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, for his improvement on water-closets. 
— Sealed 14th October 1824; inrolied 

mber 1824. 
Mme Thomas Musselwhite, of Devizes, 
7 i vements in the manufacture 
Wilts, for impro , 
of collars for horses or other animals-— 
Sealed 16th July 1825 ; inrolled Septem- 
ber 1825. 

To Joseph Luikeock, of Edgebaston, near 

Peat for his improvements in the 
Birmingham, —- ‘Sealed 15th 
process of man iron. 325 
May 1824; inrolled November 1825. 

To Humphry Jeffries, of Park Street, 


Bristol, for his improved flue or ¢ 
December 1824. 
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To William Busk, of Broad Street, Lon- 
don : for certain improvements in the means 
of propejling ships, boats, or other floating 
bodies.—Inrolled December 1824. 

To William Harrington, of Crosshaven, 
county Cork : for an improved raft for trans- 
porting timber.—Sealed 15th June 1824 ; 
-inrolled December 1824. 

To James Niney, of Shankling, Isle of 
Wight: for his new-invented method of sup- 
plying water for domestic or other purposes 
in a more extensive and economical manner 
than has hitherto been practised.—Sealed 
22d May 1824 ; inrolled November 1824. 

To Thomas Sunderland, of Croomshill 

Cottage, Blackheath : for his invention of a 
new combination of fuel.—-Sealed 20th 
April 1825.—The combination herein pro- 
is a mixture of gas-tar and clay with 
saw-dust, or tanner’s bark, or the refuse of 
dyer’s wood, or any other species of wood 
sufficiently granulated, or peat. The pro- 
portions of one quarter of gas-tar, one quar- 
ter clay, and one-half of any of the other 
ingredients will burn very well; but, of 
course, the larger the proportion of tar the 
more combustible it will be. One-third tar, 
one-third clay, and one-third saw-dust will 
burn brilliantly ; inrolled October 1825. 
To Robert Garbutt, Kingston-upon-Hull: 


for his invention of an apparatus for more 


conveniently filing of papers, &c.—Sealed 
15th June 1821.—The patentee commences 
this specification by describing the files in 
common use for securing letters and other 
papers, particularly those files consisting of 
a'’slip of wood to lay at the back edge of the 


.sheets, with two strings passing through the 


‘papers, to be tied in front. By his improve- 
ment, however, one string only is sufficient 
to confine the paper by the assistance of the 
newly constructed apparatus.—Inrolled De- 
cember 1825. 

To Cornelius Whitehouses, of Wednes- 


_ bury, in the county of Stafford : for his im- 


provements in manufacturing tubes for gas 
and other pu s.-—Sealed 26th February 
1825; inrolled August 1825. : 
To Alexander Roberts, of Morford Place, 
Kennington Green, Surrey: for his disco- 
very of a method of preserving potatoes and 
certain other vegetables.——-Sealed 23d April 
1825.—The patentee states, that having di- 
rected his attention for several years to the 
subject of preserving potatoes so as to pre- 
vent their growing, and render them capa- 
ble of being kept in the hottest climate for 
a considerable time, and having made a 
great variety of experiments directed to that 
object, he has found the following plan to 
answer the purpose.— Take potatoes that 
are thoroughly ripe; and before they have 
grown in the spring, cut out with a knife or 
other instrument, or otherwise destroy the 
eyes or germs. The more they are kept 
from the air, the finer they will be. Carrots, 
turnips, and other vegetables, may be pre- 
served by cutting away or otherwise destroy. 


ing the growing or germinati = 
Inrolled ‘October 18250 ne Parts 
0 John Heathcock, of Tiverton 
for an improved method of HE tan 
chinery we in the manufacture tine 
weaving and spinning b —Sealed 
9th March 1824; involled Segh leant 

To the same, for a new method of manu. 
facturing certain parts of machines used in 
the manufacture of lace called inen 
—Sealed 9th Mar. 1824; inrolled Sept. 1824, 

To the same, for improvements in, the 
machines now in use for the manufacture of 
lace commonly called bobbin-net, and a new 
method of manufacturing certain parts of such 
machines.——Sealed 9th March 1824; inrolled 
Nov. 1824. 

To Augustus Applegath, of Duke 
Stamford Street, Black fricts, for ling 
ments in machines for printing.—Sealed 
February 19th 182. —These improvements 
have for their objects, to save the room oe. 
cupied by the inking-tables employed in 
some of the patentee’s improved printing 
machines, and to construct a printing- 
with two cylinders, which shall take the 
impression rapidly from one form, and 
thereby expedite the process of printing, 
Inrolled August 1824. | 

To William Turner, of Winslow, co, 
Chester, and. William Mosedale, of Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, for improvements 
in collars for draught horses.—Sealed April 
1825; inrolled June 1825. 

To Richard Whitechurch and John White- 
church, of Star Yard, Carey Street, Chan- 
cery Lane, for an improvement upon hinges 
for doors, cupboards, sashes, shew-cases, 
&c.—Sealed 17th March 1825.—This very 
ingenious contrivance is designed to enable 
doors, windows, or glass-cases to open to 
the right hand or to the left, as circumstances 
or convenience may render desirable ; for 
this purpose the hinges are made to separate, 
that is, the wing of the hinge affixed to the 
door to come apart from the wing affixed to 
the door-post or jamb. It is hence neces 
sary to attach the parts to each side of the 
door and to each jamb, and to connect the 
upper hinges upon which the door swings 
by cross-arms or bars, that lead from the 
hinge on one side to the hinge on the other 
side, and which bars are respectively brought 
into action as the door opens to the right or 
to the left. They may, with very slight 
modifications, be adapted to every situation 
where hinges are required.—Inrolled May 
1825. A 

To John Lingford, Nottingham, for im- 
provements nh. the machinery for making 
bobbin-net or Buckinghamshire lace-nee— 
Sealed 20th March 1824 ; inrolled Sep- 
tember 1824. 

To David Edwards, of King’s Strett 
Bloomsbury, for an ink-stand so constructed 
that, by means of pressure, the ink is caused 
to flow for use,—Sealed Feb. 26, 1825-— 
By turning the top of this new-invented 
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"  ak-stand in one direction, ‘the ink is'made 


to fow from the interior into a small’ cup 
on the side of the lower part of the ink-stand, 
gnd by turning the top the reverse way, the 
ink’ flows back again from the cup to the 
interior.—Inrolled April 1825. - 

To John Beacham, of the Strand: for im- 
provements in water-closets.—Sealed 19th 
February 1823. __ | 

To John Christie,.of Mark Lane, Lon- 
don, and Thomas Harper, of Tamworth, 
Staffordshire: for ay improved of 
combining and applying certain kinds of 
fuel.—Sealed 12th February 1824.—This 
invention is the combination of bituminous 
coal with stone, coal, culm, and anthracite, 
jn such proportions as will burn in furnaces 
and kilns without emitting smoke. The 
proportions, which must vary with the draft 
of the fire-place, will generally be from a 
fifth to a third bituminous coal, and the re- 
mainder stone-coal, culm, or anthracite: it 
is only necessary to add so much bituminous 
coal as will invigorate the inferior coal and 
keep it burning.—Inrolled August 1824. 

To David Gordon, of Basinghall Street: 
for improvements in the construction of 
portable gas-lamps.—-Sealed 14th April 
1821.—-These improvements comprehend, 
first, an apparatus for regulating the supply 
of gas to the burners of portable gas-lamps 
from vessels in which it has been compres- 
sed, which is proposed to be effected by 
three different modes _ of ititroducing a coni- 
cal pointed screw into the gas passage ; se- 
condly, an apparatus with a conical spring 
valve opening inwards, by the employment 
of which gas may be introduced into the 
vessels without the danger of its escape ; and, 
thirdly, apparatus of two kinds, by which 
gas may be conveniently d from one 
vessel to another—Inrolled October 1824. 

To James M‘Curdy, late of New-York, 
United States, now of Snow-hill, London : 
for an improved method of generating 
steam.—Sealed 15th June, 1824.—-The ob- 
ject of this invention is to produce steam for 
the working of a steam-engine without em- 
ploying a boiler ; the method adopted is by 
ears water into a_red hot chamber, 
Ww it instantly becomes steam of high 
Pressure, and escapes by a suitable pipe to 
the induction aperture of the engine. The 
claims of the patentee are—first, for con- 
verting water, either warm or cold, direct 
from the, reservoir that supplies the forci 
Pump instantly into steam of any requi 
Pressure. Secondly, the mode of distribat- 
ing the water through every part of the 
steam-chamber so 2s to diminish, as little 
as practicable, the action of the fire upon 
the steam-chamiber. Thirdly, for creating a 
head of steam, by charging the steam- 
chamber previous to starting, and without 
the use of the engine.—Inrolled Dec. 1824. 
._ To John Gibson, of Glasgow : for his 
invention of a mode of manufacturing an 
elastic fabric from whalebone, bemp, and 
other materals' combined, for making into 

Moytuty Mac.—Supp. 


elastic frames for caps, bor 
and also for be Ng + oF vay ume a 
the mode of platting—Sealed 15th June 
1824; inrolled October 1894, 
. To John Heathcoat, of ‘Tiverton county 
of Devon: - for improvements in certain 
parts of the machinery used in spinn 
cotton-wool or silk.—Sealed 20th Mar 
1824 ; inrolled’ September 1824, 
To Samuel Crosley, of Cottage-lane, 
pe: Bene — a an Emarovenans in the 
rs or governors. 
—Sealed 1st February 1 eis 
strument for the purpose of regulating the 
discharge of through any opening or 
burner, in vm that gan A ap with a 
uniform velocity, notwithstanding a varia- 
tion may have taken place in the pressure 
within the supply pipes.—TInrolled Aug,1825. 
__ To George Vaughan, of Sheffield ; for 
improveinents on steam engines,— Sealed 1st 
May 1824.—The object of this invention 
appears to be the union of the two eylinders 
of a steam engine, end to end, so as to ap~ 
pear externally like a column, consequently 
connecting the action of the two pistons 
together by vertical rods, and by the alter- 
nate action of the pistons communicating 
power to move machinery as from other 
steam engines,—Inrolled October 1824. 
To Samuel Crosley, of Pp ator 
City Road: for an apparatus for measur- 
si said registering the quantity’ of liquids 
sed from one p to another.—Sealed 
Ist February 1824 ; inrolled August 1825. 
_To John Potter, of Smedley, near Man- 
chester: for improveménts in Jloomis.— 
Sealed 13th May 1825; ‘inrolled’ Novem- 
ber 1824. + 
To William Johnson, of Great Totham, 
Essex : for a means of evaporating fluid for 
the purpose of conveying heat into build- 
ings for manufacturing, horticultural, and 
domestic uses, and for heating liquors in 
distilling, brewing; and dyeing, &c. _Seal- 
ed 5th August 1824.—Mr. Johnson had 
formerly obtained a pre for aa ana 
of obtaining the power of steam 
of steam eiginds with reduced expenditure 
of fuel.” This was proposed to be effected 
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METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACT for the last ‘Twelve-Months, 
ae | At CARLISLE. ©. | . 












































- 3. Wi . . 
Thermometer. Barometer. Rain.. : 3 hi ic 

MONTH. | 3 Se , 

Kuiesipe:'s Highest. Lowest. | Mean. || Highest. | Lowest. | Mean. | Inches. u . 

3 Jan , ; 50 27 39 30°65 | 28°90 20-02 | 1-73 15 | 24). 
February .| 50 | 23 38 80°55 | 29° 30°04 2°03 | 12 | 20 f 
March .. 55 30 42 30°68 | 29°16 | 30°11 1°31 | 12 | 23} 8 

“April.... 65 28 47 30°57 | 29°31 | 30°02 || (1°34 | 11 | 16) 

“May .... 68 35 51°2 || 30°36 | 29°52 | 30°00 || 321/13] 9 Ef 
June.... 77 40 57 30°44 | 29°21 | 29°95 2°73 | 16 | 16} J 

July... 82 43 62 30°41 | 29°80 | 39°17 | 45) 5112 i‘ 
August.. 78 50 60°6 || 30°42 | 29°12 | 29°90 4°80 | 14 | 18] 13 
September} 71 40 582 || 30°40 | 29°41 | 29°836) 3°55 | 14/211 9 
October..| 67 32 52 80°43 | 29°00 | 29°86 4°00 | 22 | 22} 9 
November} 53 22 389 || 30°24 |. 28°54 | 29°59 5°24 | 19 | 18} 12 
December| 50 22 38°6 || 29°94 | 28°91 | 29°51 2°31 | 14] 16 | 15 

Annual Mean.... | 48°8 || Annual Mean.| 29°92 || 32°70 | 167) 215} 150 
































General Remarks on the” Weather, &c. ob- 
served at Carlisle during the year 1825. 
January.—The average temperature of 
this month, 39°, was unusually high for the 
season; the weather was generally moist 
and gloomy, and at times extremely stormy: 
on the three first days of the month, and 
and also on the 18th, the wind from the W. 
blew most violent hurricanes, with hail, rain, 
and sleet ; some short intervals of moderate 
frost occurred, and snow was sometimes 
observed on the mountains. 
February.—The first week was extreme- 
ly variable ; on the second the thermome- 
ter was as high as‘50° ; on the third a severe 
frost commenced, which continued till the 
seventh ; on the mornings of the 4th and 5th, 
the thermometer was 24° and 23°; on the 
former morning we had a heavy fall of snow, 
which amounted to about -six inches in 
depth; the weather afterwards, with some 
trifling exceptions of hoar-frost ‘in the 
mornings, was unseasonably mild, and ge- 
nerally fair and pleasant. : 
_March.—In the former part of this 
month, we had light showers of hail and 
sleet, with hoar-frost in the nights ; the 6th 
was very wet and stormy—the weather 
afterwards;was chiefly fair, calm, and -bril- 
liant, particularly the latter half of the 
month, which was very droughty, with some 
trifling hoar-frost in the nights. ‘During 
the whole of this latter period, the baro- 
meter was generally upwards of five-tenths’ 
ofan inch above its annual average. 
April—The weather continued ex- 
tremely droughty till about. the middle of 
the month ; it was generally very bright, 
with hoar-frost in the nights; on the 13th 
much show was seen on the mountains. 
In the latter half of the month we had fine 
refreshing rains, which were of most essential 


benefit to vegetation; during this latter 
period distant thunder was_ frequently 
heard here ;and-on_ the last day of the 
month, at noon, we were visited with some 
dreadful peals of thunder and extremely 
dense lightning. The barometer continued 
unusually high nearly the whole of this 
month. “ 

May.—In the former part of this month, 
we had some very heavy falls of hail and 
rain, with distant thunder, till the evening 
of the 6th, when we had a most dreadful 
and destructive storm of thunder and light- 
ning, with torrents of rain, which passed 
directly over this city, and was productive 
of considerable mischief here and losses of 
farming stock in the fields. The weather 
afterwards was generally fair, bright, and 
droughty, with hoar-frost in the nights, till 
the 24th ; the remainder of the month was 
cold and showery. 

June.—The first week was cold. and 
gloomy, with: heavy showers ; it afterwards 
was fair and brilliant, and mest oppressively 
warm tillthe 19th. The remainder was 
showery and rather cold for the season. 

July.—The weather, during the greater 
part of this month, was. most overpowering- 
ly hot, and extremely droughty ; on the 18th 
and 19th (which were the hottest days) the 
thermometer at noon was 81° and 82°,and 
at night 67° and 70°. In the former part 
of the month we had some trifling light 
showers, when thunder was 
heard at a distance ; after the 15th the sky 
was generally quite brilliant. ; 

‘August.—The former part of this month 
was extremely sultry, with some heavy falls 
of rain, which proved of essential benefit 
the’ harvest; after the 6th, the weather 
continued -seasonable and pleasant, . with 
light showers till the 19th ; the remamt” 
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fair, and most oppressively hot, when 
he reaping in this neighbourhood was 


aeatt finished, and much of the grain ‘se- 


September was throughout most unsea- 
sonably and oppressively warm and sultry : 
the frst eight days were very brilliant ; it 
afterwards continued showery, with inter- 
yals of fair and favourable weather for 
fmishing the harvest, which was nearly 
quite over about the middle of the month ; 
on the 11th, we had some vivid lightning 
and loud peals of thunder, accompanied 
with heavy rain; the last four days of the 
month were perfectly cloudless. i 

October —The weather continued un- 
seasonably mild and sultry till the 17th; on 
the 7th, we had a very heavy fall of rain, 
which swelled the rivers here beyond their 
banks: the latter part of the month was 
showery, and extremely variable, both in 
temperature and density; on the 20th, 
many of the highest surrounding mountains 
were perfectly covered with snow; thie 
nights of the 26th and 27th were frosty, 
when we had ice and white rime in the 
mornings: during the last four days we 
had some excessively heavy rain, mixed 
with hail. 


November.—The weather, during the 
whole of this month, was most remarkably 
variable ; severe frost, snow, hail and sleet, 
and extremely heavy rains prevailed in rapid 
succession; in the second week of the 
month, we had some very severe frost; on 
the morning of the 10th, the thermometer 
was 23°, and in the night of the 11th, 22°, 
when immense quantities of snow 
on all the surrounding mountains; the 
27th, 28th, and 29th were wet nearly 
throughout, which produced considerable 
floods in the rivers. 7 

December commenced with moderate 
frost, when all the surrounding mountains 
were perfectly white; on the 6th, the wea- 
ther became unseasonably mild and ex- 
tremely moist and gloomy, which continued 
almost invariably to the 26th; about the 
middle of the month we had some hea 
rains; the concluding part of the mat 6 
was frosty, and the two last days were very 
severe, when the thermometer on the 31st 
was at 20°, with thick white rime. During 
the greater part of the month it was gene- 
rally calm and foggy, and often quite a dead 
calm. | Wa. Prrr. 

Carlisle, January 2, 1826. 








ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INSTINCT AND REASON. 


Many of the ancient philosophers as- 
cribed to brutes .an understanding dif- 
fering only in degree from that of man, 
and attributed their inferiority to the 
want of proper and sufficient bodily 
organs. Among the moderns, Cud- 
worth endeavoured to explain the in- 
stict of animals by means of a certain 
plaster nature. Descartes thought that 
all the actions of brute animals might 
be explained by the. simple laws of me- 
chanism, and considered themas ma- 
chines totally devoid-of. life and sen- 
timent; but so curiously constructed, 


that the mere impression of light, sound, 


and other external agents on their 
senses, set them in motion and caused 
them to execute these various opera- 
tions, which had before been ascribed 
to the principle of life and spontaneity. 
But the actions and manners of animals, 
which are totally incoherent with the 
laws of mechanism, evince the absurdity 
of this opinion. The naturalist, Buffon, 
however, adopts the opinion of Descar- 
tes in part; but grants the animals life, 
and the faculty» of distinguishing 
between pleasure and pain, together 
with a strong inclination to the former, 
and an aversion to the latter. Others 
have considered the actions of animals 
as _produced-by the constant and im- 
mediate influence of the divine energy 






directing all their inclinations and 
motions. Such appears to have been 
the opinion, however unphilosophical it 
may appear, of Addison, in the second 
volume of the Spectator. 

I will first take a short contrasted 
view of the state of man and other ani- 
mals, in order to demonstrate in what 


they are connected, and in what they _ 


differ from each other. 
_ Both instinct. and reason appear to 
act in man and in animals, When, for 
instance, an insect lays her eggs in a 
hole, and then collects a number of 
‘other kinds of insects, and places them 
in the hole with her eggs, for her young 
ones to eat when they come to be 
hatched, and dies herself before that 
time, this appears to be the result of 
instinct, because, otherwise, the insect 
must possess knowledge without expe- 
rience, and must even be a prophet to 
know that young ones will come from 
the eggs. But when a bird builds a 
nest, or a bee a honey-comb, although 
there appears to be instinct in these ac- 
tions , in ey case the instinct 
can onl ly to the motive, or rather 
desire of domngit ; as, certainly, ell “ 
difficult. operations necessary 

construction of a nest or hone -comb, 
executed with such skill sodunder such 
a variety of circumstances relative } 
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the place where they build, te the shape 
of the work, to the different kind of 
materials they find, &c.,—all these ap- 
parently require reason to adopt their 
means to circumstances, and that rea- 
son innate, since they seem to act 
without experience. A human work- 
man, with good tools, with the best ma- 
terials, with the accumulated knowledge 
of ages, and assisted by the » 5 > gmc 
ship of a whole life, would fail in ac- 
complishing such works. There seems 
to.be a great difference in the sense of 
different animals. Of this, spiders fur- 
nish an example in the extreme anima- 
tion they shew when they take their 
; when they fight, or when they 
viake their webs to frighten an invader. 
It is well known also, that in autumn 
have preserves of living animals, 
which in summer, instead of bagging 
in this manner, they kill and hascetty 
dispose of. All this shews the strengt 
of their intellect, though joined to a 
ocious disposition. 

Besides this, and the example of what 
animals, such as birds, bees, ants, bea- 
vers, &c, perform, it is well known that 
they can receive instruction from man. 
Birds Jearn to sing real music according 
to our own scales, correctly, with good 
intonation, good emphasis and good 
time. They learn also in some degree 
to talk, and obviously, in some particu- 
lar instances, to trey Aart what they 
say. Monkeys and dogs acquire the 
art of dancing ; horses have been taught 
the art of writing, and making figures 
in the sand with their feet; and dogs 
and: pigs have apparently performed 
arithmetical calculations. It matters 
little whether theseare really calculated, 
or are the result of signs from the 
master ; since an almost equal sagacity 
isin the latter case required. What a 
nice observation, and what a retentive 
memory must a dog possess, who finds 
his way home for many miles, the first 
time of going to a place; which does 
not appear to result from scent, since 


as 


a mile by scent, can also, riba 
citcumstanees, find thea wa ee 
Even cats which have been taken 

great way in a bag have done the same 


dogs who cannot follow their ame for 


The difference between the reason of | 


man and animals seems to con sist’ in. 
this, that in the first it is regres 
and imperfect; in the latter Fimired and 
fixed. Man, considered by himself 
unassisted. by his gregarious disposition, 
his capacity of manufacturing. by the 
aid of his hands, and of explaining y 


laining and 


retaining his ideas and those of his pre. 


decessors by the signs of oral or written 
language, would be the weakest of 
creatures, and, notwithstanding his 
boasted dominion, would be inferior to 
animals which now obey his rule in 
most qualifications, physical and moral, 
But the reason of man is improveable 
and progressive: that of animals neyer 
improves, and, though perfect, islimited. 
The superiority of one over the 
preceding, and the rapid inventions 
made of late years in every branch of 
science and art, shew that his condition 
is still in its infancy, and his origin still 
recent. Geological researches cofro- 
borate this inference ; since, among the 
different strata of the earth which have 
been examined, unequivocal signs ap- 
pear of different and successive races 
of animals, but no human bones, It 
seems reasonable to infer that the state 
of man, as a moral and _ intellectual 
being, is intended to rise much higher, 


but not in his present form; since, if 


the organized mind or soul, employing 
matter as its instrument; were conti- 
nually adding to the stock of its ideas, 
it would become overcharged; their 
number would efface each other, and 
obstruct their mutual action. On the 
other hand, as the individual man 1s 
constantly acquiring ideas till death, 
his acquisition would be useless a 
thrown away, if they did not receive 
their full development and employment 
in some illimitable state. 


b] 


RECOVERY OF SMALL DEBTS. 


Tux proposed bill appears to us to be well 
drawn, and capable of attaining its intended 
objects; but as suggestions are invited, it 
ts possible that the bill may yet be improv- 
ed. That the object proposed is no trifling 
One, aay ibe at once understood, when 


we state, what we believe is an acknow= 


ledged fact in. the profession, that two - 


thirds of the time of the court of King’s 
Bench are occupied by actions for debt 
under 15/.; nr will counsel suffer very much, 
for tf tae eae eee 
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HEADS OF A PROPOSED BILL, FOR THE MORE 
gASY AND SPEEDY RECOVERY OF DEBTS UN- 
per 15., IN THE SUPERIOR CovatTs aT 
WESTMINSTER. 
ist. That all actions of indebitatus, as- 

sumpsit, and debt, upon simple contract, 
above 2/., and under 15/.. shall commence 
by the defendant being served with a copy 
of a declaration, in the nature of a plaint, 
to be issued out of the court of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer, 
with a notice to appear and plead thereto, 
stating the residence of the plaintiff, and 
the amount of the debt sought to be reco- 
yered; the form of the declaration to be 
given in the schedule of the act. But no 
action to be commenced until after the 
plaintiff has delivered to the defendant the 
particulars of hisdemand, in writing, at 
least fourteen days preceding the commence- 
ment of such action. 

2. That a precipe shall be filed with the 
proper officer of the court in which the suit 
is commenced, who shall sign the decla- 
ration: service to be good if left at the de- 
fendant’s place of business or ‘dwelling- 
house, with his wife, child, or servant, of 
at least 14 years of age, one week before 
thereturn. - 

3. That all process under the act shall be 
returnable before the Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench or Common Pleas, 
or Chief Baron of the Exchequer, on the 
first Wednesday in every month. 

4. That a rule to plead shall be given, 
and the defendant shall plead within four 
days after the return of the declaration, or 
final judgment may be signed. 

5. That if there shall be no plea, final 
judgment may be signed, an affidavit being 
first made of the service of the declaration, 
and the amount of the debtdue, upon which 
the costs shall be taxed, and an execution 
issue, 

6. That.if the defendant resists the plain- 


"tiffs demand, he shall plead the general 


issue, and obtain a side-bar rule for leave to 
give all special matter in evidence; as, a 
set-off—bankruptcy—the statute of limita- 
tions—or a tender, &c. A copy of the rule 
to be delivered with the plea; and if tive 
special matter be a set-off, a copy of the 
particulars to be also delivered, and the rule 
to be admitted as evidence of the notice. 

7. That upon a plea being received, no- 
tice of trial shall be given, and a record 
made up as a writ of inquiry, to be directed 
to the sheriff, and executed in the same 
manner as writs of inquiry now are. 

8. That the Pr tsangy nt - be tried before 
the under-sheriff, or sheriff’s substitute, 10 
the second week in every month, except 
those months in which the assizes are 
holden. : 

9. That the sheriff shall eppoint one or 


¢ 


more substitutes for the trial of i 
such towns and districts within Ms clenahes 
shall be ordered and appointed by the j 

at the assizes; and such substitutes shall 
have an office in those towns and districts 
for entering the causes: the same to be ene 
tered three days exclusively before the trial. 
_10. That upon the return of the inqut- 
sition, a rule for judgment shall be given ; 
and if no cause shown within four exclu. 
sive days, the costs to be taxed and execu- 
tion issue. 

11. That no writ of error shall in any 
case be brought, and no new trial shall be 
allowed, except upon the party applyi 
giving security to pay the amount of the 
verdicts and double costs, in the event of a 
second verdict against him. es 


12. That a j shall be 

os shall be of the of the coif, 

have a control over the proceedings t 
summons, with power to change the mt 
grant a new trial, and make such orders 
therein as he shall think fit. That ‘he shall 
also act as an assistant to the Courts ip 
King’s Bench and Common, Pleas, . 
taking special bail, swearing affidavits, and, 
in term time, ing summonses in causes 
in those courts and granting orders. — 

13. That if any cause shall be tried be- 
fore any of the judges at nisi prius, eitlier 
in London or Westminster, or at the as- 
sizes, and which in the opinion of such 
judge ought te have been tried before the 
sheriff, the Judge in his discretion may de- 
prive the plaintiff of the benefit of any costs, 
and give to the defendant double costs, 

14. That no cause of action shall be split, 
but a party may wave apart of his demand 
so as to bring it within 15/., giving notice 
in his declaration of'so doing. 

15. The operations of the act to be re. 


preceding outlines of 
a bill, intended to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, for the more easy and speedy reco- 
very of small debts, are submitted to the 
consideration of the members of the pro- 
fession, for their advice and assistance ; and 
any suggestions or observations are requested 


_to be sent to Mr. Anderton, secretary to the 


Metropolitan Law Society, Quality-court, 
‘Guncryta on or before the 23d of Ja. 
nuary, 1826. And as it is desirable that 


important measure like that proposed 
should yeceive the best possible consider- 


ation, before any steps are taken to submit 


: legislatu re, it is intended to con- 
Sine bill to a commit- 
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 YARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS,’ 


—e 


DOMESTIC. 
Mr. Perkins’ Steam Gun.—The sur- 
ising effects of this wonderful invention 
were lately exhibited at the maufactory of 
the inventor, near the Regent’s Park, in 
the presence of the Duke of Wellington 
master of the ordnance) and his staff; the 

arquess of Salisbury, Mr. Peel, Sir H. 
Hardinge, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the 
Judge Advocate-General, and many other 
mili officers of the highest rank, toge- 
ther with a committee of engineer and ar- 
tillery officers. 

‘The discharge of steam was almost in- 
cessant for two hours, during which its 
force and rapidity in discharging balls ex- 
cited amazement in all present. At first 
the balls were discharged at short intervals, 
in imitation of artillery firing, against an 
iron target, at the distance of thirty-five 

Such was the force with which 
they were driven, that they were complete- 
ly shattered to atoms. In the next expe- 
riment the balls were discharged at a frame 
of wood, and they passed through eleven 
one-inch planks of the hardest deal, placed 
at a distance of an inch from each other. 
Afterwards they were propelled against an 
iron-plate of one-fourth of an inch thick, 
and at the very first trial the ball passed 
through it. This was declared to be the 
utmost force that gunpowder could exert. 
This plate had been brought specially from 
Woolwich, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the comparative force of steam and gun- 
powder. , 

The pressure of steam employed to effect 
this wonderful pressure did not at first ex- 
ceed 65 atmospheres, or 900 lbs. to the 
square inch: and it was repeatedly stated 
by Mr. Perkins that the pressure might be 
carried even to’200 atmospheres with per- 
fect safety. ! 

Mr. Per. ins then proceeded to demon- 
strate the rapidity with which musket-balls 
might be projected by steam. To effect 
this he screwed on to the gun-barrel a tube 
filled with balls, which, falling down by 


their own gravity into the barrel,. were 


projected, one by one, with such extraor- 


,dinary yelocity as to demonstrate that, by 


means of a succession of tubes, filled with 
balls, fixed in a wheel (a model of which 


‘was exhibited), nearly one thousand balls 


per minute might be discharged. In sub- 
sequent discharges or volleys, the barrel, 
. to which is attached a moveable joint, was 
given a lateral direction, and the bails per- 
forated a plank nearly twelve feet in length. 
Thus, if opposed to a regiment in line, the 
steam-gun might be made to act from one 
of its extremities to the other. A similar 
plank was afterwards placed in a perpen- 
nag Pecans: ror nee manner, there 
tream of shot-holes from the top to 

the bottom. It is thus proved that "the 


steam-gun.has not only the force 
powder, but also admits. of any diet 
being given to it. | 
cpt 
of a volley ed agai 
brick wall-by the side of the target. They 
absolutely dug a hole of considerable. qi. 
mensions in »the wall, and penetrated 
almost one-half through its .thickness, 
Several officers declared their belief, that, 
had the balls been of iron instead of lead, 
they would have made a breach 
it: the wall was eighteen inches thick, ... . 
New Acts relating to Shipping.—All 
shjps and vessels which haye not been re. 
gistered since the Ist of January 1923, 


must be registered, de novo, before the Ist | 


of January 1826. It is also enacted, that 
every ship or vessel shall, before she takes 
in a cargo, have her name painted on the 
stern, in letters of not less than four 
inches in length; by which enactment all 
yachts afid other vessels, which do not 
take in cargoes, are not compelled to haye 
their names on the stern. It is also en- 
acted, that all vessels which are not square- 
rigged, and all vessels whatever, whose 
length shall be greater than in the propor- 
tion of three feet to one foot in breadth, 
shall be forfeited, if not licensed by. the 
5th January 1826; by which there are 
very few, if any, ships or vessels of any 
description whatever, in the United King- 
dom, but what must be immediately licens- 
ed; also boats of every description and size, 
except such as belong to square-rigged 
ships, or such as are solely employed in 
the fisheries, must have been licensed be- 
fore the 5th of January 1826. 

Lusus Nature.—There is now in the 
possession of Baboo Nundo Comar Tagore, 
a native of India, an animal which 18 4% 
singular a lusus nature as can be well cl- 
ceived. He is from Benares, about six 
years old, of a middling size, and of a dark 
colour: a little below the line of its two 
horns, which are of the usuat size, @ third 
projects from the forehead, about four and 
a half inches from the base, and of the 
same colour and consistence ‘as thos 
placed laterally: a little below this central 
horn there is an eye, ‘which, although 
it may be considered small,‘ appears t0 
have its pupil and tunica conjunctiva. Th 
eye being situated lengthways, between 
the nose and the horn, it’is difficult to de- 
termine which is the upper or lower ey® 
lid ; and it would appear that there is 00 
difference in their structure. ' The orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum muscle is large and 
powerful; and from there being no cilia, 
or eye-lashes, it is in a state of frequent 
contraction. The eye appears acutely s¢%- 
sible; but whether endowed with _the 
power of vision, could not be, at the ime 
ascertained. The lachrymal parts of o 
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must exist to a certain degree, as the 
flow of tears was evident. . 

The Bubble Mania of the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury—London, at this time (1698) abound- 


ed with new projects and schemes, promising 
mountains Of gold. Writers about this time 
complain heavily that the Royal Exchange 


was crowded with projects, wagers, fairy “ 


companies of _new inventions and manufac- 
tures, stock-jobbers, &c., so that, very 
soon afterwards, the transacting of this airy 
trade of jobbing was justly removed from 
off the Royal Exchange into the place 
called Exchange Alley. But in 1720, the 
destructive effects of the South-Sea Bubble 
palsied all the energies of industry, and 
gave such a shock to public and private 


-eredit, as rendered the lapse of years ne- 


cessary before confidence could be restored. 
The absurd speculations, the bare-faced im- 
positions and frauds, the infatuated credu- 
lity, and the egregious folly which distin- 
guished this period, were all in the extreme, 
and cannot be pareileled in any other era of 
British history. Even after the procla- 
mation against ‘* Bubbles,” that ‘frantic 
trade soon revived, and even. increased 
more than ever; and whilst these bubbles 
daily advanced in price, every one was a 
gainer, so that the lower class of people fell 
into luxury and prodigality, as well as their 
betters. Not a week-day passed without 
fresh projects, recommended by pompous ad- 
vertisements in all the newspapers, directing 
where to subscribe to them. Some of the 
obscure keepers of books of subscriptions, 
contenting themselves with what they had 
got in the forenoon, by the subscription for 


, one or two millions, were not to be found 


in the afternoon of the same day; the room 
they had hired for a day being shut up, and 
they and their subscription-books never 
heard of more, Some of the schemes were 
divided into shares, instead of hundreds and 
thousands, upon each of which so much was 
paid down; and both for them and the other 
kinds there were printed receipts. Persons 
of quality were deeply engaged in many of 
them, avarice prevailing over all considera- 


tions of either dignity or equity; lords and_ 


gentlemen attending taverns and coffee- 
houses to meet their brokers, and /adies 
attending the shops of milliners and haber- 
dashers to the same end. Any impudent 
fellow had only to hire a room near the 
Alley, and open a subscription-book for 
somewhat relative to commerce, manufacture, 
, ntations, or some supposed inventions, 
either newly hatched out ot his brain, or else 
stolen from some of the many abortive pro- 
Jects of former reigns (having first advertised 
it in the newspapers of the preceding day), 
and he might, in a few hours, find s 
€rs for one or two millions, “agen serene 
Cases more, of imaginary 8 e 
Of these very s were far from be- 
lieving those projects feasible ; it was 
for their purpose that there might very S000 
he a premium on their receipts or shares, 


£2,000,000 to a certain ype | and 

profitable design, which will hereafter be 

promulgated.” And another writer 

“Change-alley was more like a fair, crowdeh 

with people, than a mart of exchange, as 

were all the avenues leading to it; and 
ched 


seeing this mania, matle his Sortune by lend- 
ing his back, as a desk, to make transfers on, 
to those who could not afford time to run 
to the coffee-houses. 

Reform at the Bar—It has been sug- 
gested that no counsel should put ques- 
tions, save in a decorous and beco 
manner (for it is by courtesy that counsel 
are allowed to plead in criminal courts of 
Judicature) ; that they should not be put 
in the slang way of the place, but so ag 
not to injure the feelings of the person 
under cross-examination ; that they should 
be modified, so as not to be offensive, but 
calculated to elicit the truth; that they 
should not be repeated with rapidity, so as 
to confuse the examinant; and unless these 
rules were observed, that the judge take 
the case in his own hands, and put the 
questions at the suggestion of counsel. 
Until these rules are observed, nothing 
like decorum will ever be attained. 

Increase of Crime.—Last year was the 
heaviest year of crime we have yet had. 
The year 1819 was 14,254: this was the 
year in which the body of the people’ was 
subjected to the greatest privations. In 
1820, the amount fell to 13,710, and the 
following year to 13,115. While food was 
cheap, thieving naturally decreased ; with 
high prices, it has naturally increased. An 
analysis of the returns of 1824 will shew, 
in the most striking manner, the necessary 
connexion between poverty and crime. 
The whole number of persons committed 
for the manufacturing and prosperous coun- 
ty of York, including the separate jurisdic 
tions and the commitments for the assizes, 
was only 641. It is generally supposed, 
that large towns are hot-beds of crime, 
but here we include the towns of Leeds, 
Halifax, Sheffield, York, Wakefield, Hud- 
dersfield, &c. Contrast with this the Nor- 
folk circuit; the commitments for this 
circuit, in which there are comparatively 
few large towns, are 1,066. The popula- 
tion of Yorkshire is 1,173,187 ; that of the 


ircuit is less, namely, 1,002, 184. 
Neto tere i Returns, 


ing to the - , 
Dowet was the county in which the wages 


of labour seemed lowest, being not more 
than 7. a week. “The commitments to t 
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géisidns' for Dorset, of which the popula 
tidii’ i8' 144,499, amounted to 109. Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, and Durham are, 

Yethiaps, the three’ counties in which la- 

t is best paid arid the necessaties of 
life are cheapest. The whole of the com- 
mhitments* to thé sessioris df these’ threé 
counties; of which the population is 
gap A hem only to 113, 

Trade.— We learn from the partner of 
one of the first silk-houses in the city, that a 
manufacturer at Lyons ean put a pound of 
Gea silk into his loom at from 8s. to 10s. 
ieaper than a Spitalfields’ weaver can, 
which amounts to about 25 per cent. in 
favour of the French in the cost of the raw 
material. With respect to the manufac- 
tured article, a yard of the best gros de 
Naples could be imported from Lyons into 
this country (paying the duty of 30 per 
cent.) for 4s. 3d., and yielding the French 
manufacturer a profit; whereas the same 
could not be produced here for less than 
4s. 1ld., without allowing the English 
weaver any profit at all. With respect to 
the lighter descriptiors of fancy articles, 
such as gauze-ribbons, they can be im- 
ported genérally for 15 per cent., and in 
some instances for 20 per cent. (after pay- 
ing a duty of 30 per cent.) less than is 
paid in England for the labour of making 
them, independent of the cost of the mate- 
rials. 

To extract Grease-spots from Linen:— 
The following method is not generally 
known, and is certainly the most simple 
and (we speak from experience) the’ best 
we ever met with :—Take magnesia in the 
lump—wet it, and rub the grease-spots well 
with it ; in a little time brush it off, when 
no stain or appearance of grease will be left. 
— Housekeepers’ Magazine. 


Life and Annuity Tables—From the 
most accurate life annuity tables, it ap- 
pears’ that the duration of life a century. 
ago in England, was only three-fourths of 
what it is at present, and that this is true 
im respect to each sex. It also appears 
that the life of a woman is vastly superior 
to that of a man at every age above in- 
fancy, and that the consequence of this 
difference is enormous in lary inte- 
rests depending on lives; for if two per- 
sons, 2 man and a woman'of the’ same age, 
(for instance, thirty) were the one to pur- 
chase ‘an annuity of £100 to be enjoyed by 
the other in widowhood, if the male‘ pur- 
ehased in behalf of the female, the pension 
would cost £466: 14s. 6d.; whereas, if the 
female purchased in behalf of the male, it 
would cost only £317. 1s. ‘7d: It likewise 
re — in France the duration of life 

Ss, a century » greatly ond that 
enjoyed in at the we A et One 


fact is of a'surprising nature. It pears 
that the wadte of infant life among the poot 

. ohs' is most’ frightful—out of 
every thousand aerate sian 


born, only 542 are 


nancy; that is, scarcely mo; 
survive nursing. - ae 
Metropolitan Improvements. Tt 4063 not 
require much architectural skill té 4 
out a great and obvious scale of iinprave 
ment which might be carried into effect is 
the City, which is, that’ it should contai 
two grand thoro 


alive at‘the tithe of the hy 
A 







water-side one.” The‘ one it already’ pos: 
sessés, vit. by Fleet-street,’ Cheapside, and 
Cornhill; the other, a Tiver-side thorough. 
fare, is to be gained by widening Thame 
street from the Temple-gardens to London. 
bridge; and then connecting these two by 
wide streets, instead of the presént mise. 
rable lanes, &c. from the oppdsite sides of 
which the inhabitants can almost ‘shake 
hands with each other. This, we are 
aware, would be a work of considerabl 
expense, if accomplished all at once; but 
if set about by degrees, and in a spirit of 
true taste, it mght be effected much more 
easily and speedily than may be at first 
imagined. Many of the public companies, 
we should think, would contribute largely 
towards an object which would, in the end, 
so materially improve their estates. | 

Tothill-fields Prison, it appears, is to be 
-pulled down, because it is * inconvenient, 


insufficient, and otherwise inadequate ;” — 


and because there is a “‘ nécessity for the 
erection of a new gaol for Westminster ;” 
and the place whereon the old prison is 
situated, is represented as “‘ improper,” 80 
that the said prison is to be removed to 
some other part of Westminster. 

The Date- Tree.—The extensive impor- 
tance of the date-tree is one of the most euri- 
ous subjects in natural history ; a consider- 
able part of the inhabitants of Egypt, of 
Arabia, and Persia, subsist almost entire! 
on its fruit ; they boast also of its medicinal 
virtues ; their camels feed upon the date- 


' stones. From the leaves they make couches, 


baskets, bags, mats, anid brushes ; from the 
branches, cages for their poultry and fences 
for their gardens ; from the’ fibres* of the 
boughs, thread, ropés,. and rigging ; from 
the sap is prepared a spirituous liquor, and 
the trunk of the tree furnishes fuel.’ Itis 
now said; that from one’ variety of the 
palm-tree meal has been extracted from 
among the fibres ‘of the trunk, and has been 
used for food. hoe. aa 
Hazel Nuts have been found in a ks 
Bonnington, ‘near Peebles, on a farm De 
longing to Sir J. Hay, bart., about. eight 
feet below the The top § hy 
three feet of meadow clay, upon @ layer 
gtayish-coloured gravel, about four and a-ha ee 
feet thick: the substratum of the bog ea 
sisted of a mixture of gray sand and bt 
moss, with some rotten branches. 
stumps of trees; at the bottom of this 
nuts weré found. ' Upon 0 













nuts they were found entirely without * 
brane were as entire as if just “fresh and? 
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The nut being opened carefully, the mem- 
brane was taken out in the form of a perfect 
. The substance of the kernel, there. 
fore, must have escaped in a gaseous form 
through the membrane and the shell, or 
when decomposed or dissolved by. water. 
In some of the nuts, not arrived at ma- 
turity, the bag was very small, and sur- 
rounded, as in the fresh nut, with a soft 
fungous-like substance, which had resisted 
decay: 
Exportetion Gold and Silver.— From the 
Ist of January 1824 to the end of June 1825, 
there has been exported from this country, 
according to the register of the custom- 
house, in gold and silver coinage—gold, 
8,550,000 pounds ; silver, 3,223,379 pounds ; 
undeclared, 5,200,000 pounds; a total of 
16,973,379 pounds—about a million sterling, 
monthly. 

Small Writing.—“ I wrote, within the 
compass of a half-split pea, a full copy of the 
Lord’s Prayer (doxology included), also a 
full copy of the Grace, with the addition of 
three words, not found in the prayer-book 
—viz. “now and for,” &c.—the original 
being, “ be with us all evermore,” &c. I 
then wrote the ‘* Glory be to the Father,” 
&c. “as it was in the beginning,” &c. all 
perfect: having still a space unoccupied, I 
added my name thus, Written by John Ma- 
cready, A.B., T.C.D., 1825. The lines 
are twenty-five, and the number of letters 
contained in the whole amounts to five hun- 
dred and twenty-six, and four figures! The 
punctuation is perfect. Itmay be a matter 
of surprise to mention, that it was written 
without the assistance of a glass.. I have 
seen curiosities of this kind im the museum 
of the Dublin Society House, but I found 
that mine exceeded none of them in com- 
pass, and was considerably smaller than one. 
They contain the Lord’s Prayer only, with- 
out the doxology.” So writes—JOHN Ma- 
CREADY, of 43, Bride-street, Dublin !! 

A Panoramic View of the City of 
Mexico and the surrounding country is 
now exhibiting by the Messrs. Burford, 
at their well-known Exhibition in Leices- 
ter-square. The view, taken in 1823, in- 


cludes the whole of the singular and — ; 


nificent city, the extensive and highly-c 
tivated valley, the five great lakes, and the 
grand chain of Mexican Cordilleras, which 
completely surrounds the whole. 

An Explosion of Oil Gas recently took 
place in Edinburgh, through the culpable or 
rather wanton negligence of a servant lad, in 
the employ of Colin Mackenzie, Esq. It ap- 
pears that the Oil Gas Company of Edin- 
burgh provide burners to their gas lamps, 
which are capable of being taken off at 
prereee, and to this mismanagement may 

ascribed the fatal accident here recorded. 
The boy having some curiosity, with regar 
to the explosive properties of gas, was, It 
appears, in the practice of taking off the 
burners from the pipes, and lighting the 


jet from the a of the service pipe. 
MonrTHLY sc. — Seep. 









He was also in the habit of filli 
bags with the gas, and exploding Gente 
the amusement of himself and friends ; 
though utterly unconscious of the danger 
he incurred in his chemical investigations. 
He was, however, destined to pay dearly 
for his folly: for, having either forgotten to 
replace the burner on the end of the pipe, pre- 
vious to leaving it, or else being called away 
without having an opportunity of returning 
to the place (a sort of back area or kitchen) 
so as to shut off the gas, a sufficient quan- 
tity escaped to produce an. explosive mix- 
ture; and the unfortunate lad, with some 
other servants, on bringing a light to the 
door of the room, in order to find out the 
leakage of gas, occasioned an explosion, 
which was instantly fatal to himself, and 
which scorched and otherwise injured two 
other (a male and female) servants. The 
smell of gas had been perceived in the 
house, and also in that adjoining, for two 
hours previous to the occurrence of the 
accident ; but no suspicion whatever was 
entertained of the real cause of its escape, 
until subsequent to the accident, when the 
people of the gas-works arrived on the 
spot. Surely, they ought to put it out of 
power of ignorance or indiscretion to 
produce accidents, which might, in many 
cases, be attended with much more serious 
effects than in this instance. 

The following are the proportions in 
which languages prevail in the new 
world. The English lan osotoon, 
by 11,647,000; the Spanish by I 000 ; 
the Indian by 7,593,000; the Portuguese 
by 3,740,000; the French by 1,242,000; 
the Dutch, Danish and Swedish, by 
216,000 persons ; making, altogether, the 
number of 27,349,000 speaking the Euro- 
pean languages, and 7,593,000 the Indian. 


The metropolis of Great Britain alone is 
supposed to contain more inhabitants thap 
all the provinces of La Plata, extending 
over 28 degrees of latitude and 13 of longi- 


tude. 
New Musical Instrument.—A keyed trum- 
t has been constructed of wood, which 
I intended as a substitute for those made 
of copper. This instrument has been exa- 
mined and tried at a meeting of musical 
whom it was approved, and called 


b tag 
« Taba-Dupré,” the name of its inventor. 


tion of flourishes. 
composers for the orchestra do not more 


il themsel 
Tromapet, and. thereby throw save hitherto 
into the trumpet parts, which have 
been, exceedingly limited. | Propeny 
a ing ble effect, not only in the 
ats § B the : 7: 
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for tea. An 


Tea.—In Mexico and Guatimala, the 
leaves of the Psoralea Glandulosa are useil 
ceformis Or s affords a tea, not 
inferior to that of China. Further to the 
north of the same continent, a very whole- 
some tea is meade from the leaves of the 
Gualtheria Proeumbens and a. Ledum 
Latifolium, which is usually ealled Labra- 
dor tea, and was made known by the late 
Sir J. Banks. Paraguay, however, ‘fur- 
nishes the most famous of American teas. 
It is.made by merely pouring warm water 
the leaves, when it is sipped, through 
a@small silver or glass tube, from a vessel 
called a Mate Pot,suspended from the neck 
by a light chain. It is frequently mixed 
with a little lemon juice—used with or 
without sugar, and is preferred to the 
Chinese drug by many European travellers. 
It is :the more remarkable, being the pro- 
duce of a kind of holly (generally consider- 
ed deleterious) growing to about the size of 
the orange-tree, to which it bears consi- 
derable resemblance in leaf and habit: its 
flowers. are white and tetrandrus, and suc- 
ceeded, like those of common holly, by 
scarlet berries. The leaves, fresh or dried, 
are without smell; but, warm water being 
poured on them, they exhale an agreeable 
odour. In New Holland, Correa Alba 
produces avery good tea. Theinhabitants 
of the Kurile Islands, in the Kamtschatkan 
sea, prepare teafrom an undescribed species 
of Pedicularis. Itis needless to notice all 
the aromatic Labiate, used forteain different 
countries: the object being to show that the 
plants made use of in producing this beve- 
rage, are nearly as various.and remote as the 
countries in which they are used. However, 
while on the subject of teas, it may be interest- 
ing and useful to. observe that, generally, those 
which may be arranged under the appel- 
lation of common black China tea, consist 
chiefly of the old leaves of the ‘Thea Viridis, 
mixed with those of the Camellia Sasan- 
qua, or Oleifera, and sometimes fragments 
of the leaves of the Olea Fragrans; and 
that the finest teas, whether green or black, 
— ve paar by the Thea Bohea : 
quality ur depending solely on 
the age of the leaves, and the mode ot ore 
ing them. Long attention to the sub- 
ject (a writerin Jam. Ed. Ph. Jour. states) 
has not enabled him ‘to detect, in teas, said 
to ‘be adulterated, either willow or sloe 
leaves, or any thing else of British growth. 
Probably the leaves of the species of Ca- 
mellia, before mentioned, may have been 
taken for sloe leaves. 
The Dutch papers contain an account of 
a new y % printing, or a new a 
plication of lithography, for ositieitie 
foreign journals ; by which it is calculated 
that the subscription to those papers which 
now costs, with the postage and triple 
stamp, thirty-one francs twenty eents per 
quarter, will be: only ten franes. The re- 
print will be executed by-a lithographic and 
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chemical process, to whidh the inyent,; 
given the same of Identgraphy. 
foreign journal, for which there shall be 
pr ots a will be 

‘an r'two 
-arrival te oat =— the 
= a readers are acquainted with the dis- 
. ry made some time back in England, 
of caverns eontaining the bones of hyenas, 
tigers, and various other animals, 4 simi. 
lar interesting discovery has been mage jn 
France ;—a eavern full of fossil bones, be- 
longing to a great number of ‘species, thas 
been recently found in the nei 

of Lunel-Vieil, near Montpellier. A no. 
tice on'this subject has been addressed tp 
the ‘Royal Academy of Sciences, by M. 
Marcel] de Serres, of which the folli 

is the substance. The cavern is in a stra- 
tum of limestone, and contains the re. 
mains of a multitude of quadrupeds, both 
carnivorous and herbivorous, several of 
which have never before been met with in 
a fossil state: amongst the latter, ‘the 
‘bones of the camel are particularly remark- 
able. Judging from some of the remains 
of the lions and tigers found in this eoller- 
tion, the animals to which they be 
must have considerably exceeded in size 
and foree the lions and tigers of the pre- 
sent day. There are other remains of these 
animals, the preportions of which are simi- 
lar to these of the present race. With 
these latter are found mixed, the bones of 
hyenas, panthers, wolves, foxes and bears ; 
and what’is very remarkable, these remains 
of carnivorous animals are mingled con- 
fusedly with an immense quantity of the 
bones of ‘herbivorous quadrupeds, amongst 
which M. Marcel de Serre was able to 
distinguish the hippopotamus, wild boars 
of an immense size, peccaris, horses, camels, 
several species of the deer and elk kind, 
sheep, oxen, and even rabbits and rats. 
A singular peculiarity, presented by this 
collection of animal remains, is, that the 
position in which the bones are found does 
not correspond with their distribution in the 
skeleton, or with the habitudes of the anl- 
mal; for close to the jaw-bone of a carml- 
vorous q may be frequently found 
the thigh-bones of an herbivorous one. 
In fact, the whole are so confusedly heaped 
together, that it is very rare to meet two 
bones of the same animal, or even of the 
same species, lying together. ‘The fossi 
bones, discovered in this cavern, are imbed- 
ded in an alluvial soil, which contams % 
great: quantity of rounded pebbles ; a cit- 
eumstance that would lead to the su 

tion that they had been transported 
thither by the waters. All the bones 
found in this cavern contain os 
ter; and, what is rather singular, the still 
in which they are imbedded contains 
more animal matter than the bones ro 
selves. For further information 02 -. 
interesting discovery, we must look te.” 
Marcel -de ‘Serre’s next ” whicl 
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ah hie ises shall be much more ac: 
wisend detailed 

Jinnwald Mica is of a silvery white colour, 
nixed with grey: it occurs in crystalline 
greys; of which the lamin are: flexible, 
clastic, and of considerable size. The spe- 
cifie gravity of some boiled in: distilled 
water to exclude the air, was2°985. Heat- 
ed to redness, no appreciable weight was 


~ Jost; and, generally, little change of aspect 


It was readily fused by the blow- 
pipe flame, which was then tinged with red. 
The fusion was accompanied by an appa- 
rent boiling, and a black scorious mass: was 
left. To determine the alkalies, carbonate 
of baryta acted on 51°235 grains of the pew- 
der: The mass greatly contracted from 
the ignition, and assumed a green blackish 
colour. 7°35 grains of sulphate of lithia, 
equivalent to 2°281 grains; or 4°09. per 
cent. of pure lithia, resulted from the pro- 
cess. above described ; and 9°68 sulphate 
of equivalent to 5°28 grains, or 
9467 per cent. pure. (Sulphate of potass 
is here, presumed to be composed of 40 
sulphuric acid and 48potass ; and sulphate 
of lithia of 40 acid and 18 lithia.) The 
determination of the other constituents is 
complicated, owing to the presence of 
fuoric acid, which occurs, perhaps, in all 
micas. Berzelius’ method, in the analysis 
of the topaz, was resorted to ;. which, being 
of some delicacy, may’ be deseribed par- 
ticularly: 29°38 grains of! the mica, in 
powder, were- mixed with thrice the weight 
of carbonate of soda, and ignited in a mo- 
derate red heat, for the space of half-an- 
hour; the mass had then contracted .great- 
ly, and was of a dirty yellowish: colour, 
stained green, in parts, by manganese. It 
was treated by successive portions of hot 
water, till all soluble alkaline matter was 
completely removed. Carbonate of am- 
monia was now added to the alkaline solu- 
hon, exposed’ to a: temperature about 100° 
Bahr., till the ammoniacal.odour had com- 

ceased; by which: mear the alu- 
mina. and silica were deposited: After’ 
filtration, the liquid’ was: neutralized: by 


muriatic aeid, and the ftuoric acid: dissipat- - 


ed by muriate: of limes. ‘The fluate of lime 
having been: ignited, weighed 5-41 grains,. 
equivalent (fluate of lime: containing; im 
100 quarts, 27°86 of flueric acid) to 1°509 
grains, or 5°138 per cent. of fluoric acid. 
The matter, undissolved? by: the water;. at 

i rwardsseparated 


dryness; the soluble parts were 
- water, acidulated with muri- 


Solution. of carbonate of soda was gradually 
added, till the: alumina.and iron were pre- 


555 
posure to a white heat, weigtied 8:349 grains 
24°532 per cent. The ioieaaaeen of 


iron amounted to 3°709 grains, 3° grains, 
or A135 per cent. of is a ex- 
amination proved this to be pure. The 
solution, from which the iron and alumina 
had been separated, was boiled briskly to 
expel carbonic acid, and rendered decidedly 
alkaline by carbonate of soda. A dirty 
white precipitate subsided, which, when 
heated to redness, amounted to 0°543 
grains of the brown oxide of , 
1-489 grains, or 1°664 per cent. of the 
protoxide. Examination proved it to con- 


tain neither lime nor magnesia, 
_ The composition is :— 
SHICE: .cccseeveese 44.28 | Fluoric acid 5°14 
Alumina ......... 24°53 | Potass...... 9°47 
Protoxide of iron 11°33} Lithia ...... 4°09 
Do. of manganese 1°66 -_—_— 
100°50 


[ Dr. Turner, in Brewster's Journal. 
Klaproth’s analysis shows ;— 


BN ad's ncctthicsbithes 47 
Alumina .......cceceese 20 
Oxide of iron ......... 15°50 
Do. of manganese 175 
POGRBD ci ccrcrscccccedcs. 14°50 
98°75 


Other specimens of mica have likewise 
been subjected, by Dr. Turner, to the same 
minute analysis, particularly from Alten- 
berg, near Zinnwald ;—a greyish white, and 
a brown mica from Cornwall :. in none of 
which varieties was there any presence of 
titanium,. which (in p. 441, of vol. lix. 
M.M.) is apparently too hastily stated to 
be a minute constituent of all micas ; but 
these analyses, which have been subse- 
quently instituted, refer, perhaps, to “ va- 
rieties not then known.” It is curious that 
all these micas are found’ in tin districts ; 
and perhaps future observations on the oc- 
currence of Lithion-Mica, may direct the 
practical miner in tiis search for veins of tin. 

. Historieal. Faets.—It is: singular thet: 
parliament has assembled on @ Sanday, in 
consequence’ of the death of the sovereign, 
ne less than three ae during ye ee 
—— real of the death of Queén: 


| Amie; in George Til, or occasion of thie 
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FOREIGN. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

The method taken by the ‘North Ameri- 
cans to preserve their log-built houses from 
damp is as simple as it is infallible: they 
cover the foundations (in low and swampy 
sdils) with sheet lead, to the height of one 
or two feet above the ground, and they 
then build above this, which should cover 
all the thickness of the wall. By this 
method no moisture can possibly penetrate 
above the lead, and the foundations of the 
houses only are exposed to humidity. 

- Conflagration.— At the scattered and 
thinly inhabited forest-town of Miramichi, 
in New Brunswick, North America, the 
woods have taken fire from some (it is 
hoped). accidental cause. Those occupied 
in felling timber, within their precincts, have 
been consumed; the flames have seized 
their dwellings, and even the ships in the 
harbour, which have been burnt to the 
water’s-edge: .the fury of the flames has 
‘been such, that half naked sufferers, both 
on land and water, have with difficulty es- 
caped—only to witness and recount the 
scenes of misery and devastation, with 
which ,an almost unknown extent of coun- 
try is enveloped. 

A Steam Boat of Sheet Iron, intended 
for a passage-boat from Columbia, on the 
Susquehanna, to Northumberland, is con- 
structing at New York. The boat has 
sixty feet keel, nine feet beam, and is three 
feet high. She is composed .entirely of 
sheet iron, riveted with iron, and her 
ribs are strips of sheet iron, which, by 
their peculiar form, are said to possess thrice 
the strength of the same weight of iron in 
the square or flat form. The whole weight 
of iron in the boat, with the wood-work, 
decks, cabin, and steam-engine, will be but 
five ton. The whole cost of the boat and 
i ae will be three thousand dol- 
ars, 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


- Except during the season of Lent, scarce- 
ly an evening passes in South American 
cities without some social tertulia or dance, 
where a stranger is welcomed with marked 
hospitality and attention. It is usual for 
the lady of the house to present him with 
a flower when he enters—a favour which 
is much enhanced by the grace with which 
it is bestowed ; but at these tertulias there 
is no lavish expense as in England. It is 
seldom that any thing beyond cold spring 
water and sugar are produced. But, in 
England, the custom of lavish expenditure 
has almost altogether put an end to social 
intercourse, 

The saya and manto are the principal 
peculiarities of the female dress in Lima. 
The latter is made of black silk; and being 
attached to the waist, is brought over the 
head, and held by the hand in front, so as 
to suffer one eye only, except on special 


\ 


occasions, to be visible. former ix ; 
sort of outer garment, pe nae ae 
elastic stuff, and fitted so close to. the » 
son, as to exhibit the shape in a manner 
which would be considered indelicate else, 
where ; a certain degree of wadding even 
is used to heighten the effect, and show of 
the beautifully slender waist to more ad. 
vantage. : 

The Republic of Columbia comprizes 
New Grenada, consisting of the gover. 
ments of the Cordilleras, from Gua 
to Manilla, Casanare, and San Juan de Los 
Llanos ; and Caraccas, a captaincy, con. 
taining Cumana, Barcelona, Caraccas, Vg. 
rinas and Guyana. 

The inhabitants of the Andes may, on 
the same day, pass from a heat violent as 
that of the burning climate of Central 
Africa, to the extreme cold of the frozen 
regions of Lapland, and yet run no risk, 
because the change is gradual. This Re- 
public is supposed, by Baron de Humboldt, 
to contain 29,952 square leagues. It has 
two archbishoprics, 2. e. of Caraccas and 
Santa Fé. Their suffragans are— Popayan, 


- Carthagena, Santa Martha, Merida, Guiana, 


Antioguia, Quito, Cuenca, Maynas and 
Panama. : 

The river De la Plata is flooded periodi- 
cally, and, like the Nile, inundates. and 
fertilizes the adjacent country; when the 
Indians, leaving their country, and betak- 
ing them to their canoes, float hither and 
thither till the waters retire. In April 
1793, a violent wind up-heaved this im- 
mense mass of water to a distance of 10 
leagues, immersing the whole country, 
while the bed of the river was dried up m 
such a manner, that it might be walked 
upon dry-shod. Foundered and sunken 
vessels again saw the light, and among 
others, thus brought to day, was an Eng- 
lish vessel, which had been lost .in 1762. 
Many people descended into this bed, 
visited and despoiled the vessels thus laid 
dry, and returned with their pockets filled 
with money and precious articles, which, 
more than 30 years, had been 

«€ In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

This phenomenon lasted three days, when 
the wind abated, and ‘the waters rolled 
back into their natural channel. 


FRANCE. 

Slave- Trade.—On a moderate caleulg- 
tion, the number of vessels of Nantes alone 
engaged in the slave-trade is no less than 
eighty; and the ship-owners’ increase ‘the 


number of their accomplices, by making the 


ship-builders and the workmen themselves 
—the carpenter, the’ sail-maker, the rope 
maker, the smith—owners of small shares 
in the illegal and infamous adventure. An 
eye-witness of the highest credit, who has 
just visited Nantes, reports, from his ow? 
observation, no Jess than eleven slave ves 
sels in readiness or preparation ; preverte 
as a fact beyond question, that Atte led 
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sailed with the vegas cr hep ty 
before. Vessels, palpably fitted up for 
conveyance of slaves, were to be seen in 
the ship-builders’ yards, and lying in the 
river. publicly for sale. This was not all; 
the handcuffs, the iron-fetters, the thumb- 
screws destined for the refractory limbs of 
the tortured negroes on board, were to be 
seen by hundreds in the forges. 
ITALY. 

The annual census (ending at Easter, 
1825) of the Roman population has been 
recently published ; the following are ex- 
tracts :—“‘ Entire population of the capital, 
138,750 ; families, 33,271 ; priests, 1,488 ; 
monks and friars, 1,662; nuns, 1,502; 
marriages, 1,158; births, 4,243; deaths, 
4,446 ; in the hospitals, 2,002; in the pri- 
sons, 1,020; ‘ heretics,’ Turks, and infi- 
dels (exclusive of the Jews), 217; increase 
a population since the preceding year, 


Important discoveries of antiquities have 
been made at Tusculum. Not only has 
an ancient theatre been found, but the 
streets leading to it have been cleared: an 
aqueduct, a public fountain, baths, vases, 
a head of Jupiter, other marble orna- 
ments, elegant paintings in fresco, and 
other precious objects, have been brought 
to light. 

PRUSSIA. 

Suicides, it appears by a calculation of 
Dr. Caspar, are increasing wonderfully in 
Berlin. From 1780 to 1797, the propor- 
tion was one in 1,000; from 1799 to 1808, 
one in 600; and from 1813 to 1822, one 
in 100. He attributes the increase prin- 
cipally to the increase of drinking-houses, 
which, it appears, compose the fourth part 
of the houses of Berlin. 

TUSCANY. 

The population of Tuscany does not ex- 
ceed a million—certainly not a million and 
an eighth; and, to provide for the spiritual 
wants of this little state, we find 7,957 se- 
cular priests, and 2,581 persons in orders 
of a lower rank; 2,433 regular priests, and 
1,627 lay brothers, . distributed over 2,013 
convents, together with 7,670 nuns, occu- 
pying 136 establishments of seclusion. The 
whole number of persons thus taken from 
the business of life, to conduct the exercise 
of public worship, or to spend their days in 
the ignorance and seclusion of the cloister, 
amounts by this. statement to 22,268. 
Thus the religious population is to the 
secular as one in fifty; or, allowing for 
children, and persons unable to work in the 
latter, the inhabitants of convents and the 
secular clergy are, to the active and in- 
dustrious portion of the community, as one 
to twenty-five or thirty. London exceeds 
in the number of its inhabitants the whole 
of Tuscan 





“Pro Fide et Christianis Moribus 
decreed the prize to an Essay by a Mr. 


Papa ieeeten nd = he 
; P the so- 
ciety ;—“* What are the best means to pre- 
vent concubinage and the constantly in- 
creasing number of illegitimate children in 
Sweden?” Among other proposals made 
by the author of the essay, is one to ap- 
point in each province a moral-censor, to 
transmit to the chief-censor (to be ap- 
pointed in the capital) reports on conduct ; 
in which those persons should be named 
who merited civil infamy, and who, on the 
report of the chief-censor, should be pu- 
nished as follows:—the nobleman, to the 
loss of his nobility; the citizen and pea- 
sant, by the loss of his right of voting at 
elections, and of holding places of public 
trust ; and the clergy and civil officers, by 
the loss of their offices, &c. Several of 
our journals have expressed themselves 
with some severity, not only on the author 
of the essay, but on the society which 
crowned it; and one of them calls it an 
attempt to introduce into Sweden ar in- 
quisition worse than the Spanish: it de- 
clares the principles laid down in this essay 
as contrary to the constitution; because, 
if the plan were carried into execution, such 
a chief-censor. would have a greater power 
than the constitution allows to the king 
himself. 
SICILY. 

At Macaluba, a hill near Girgenti, com- 
posed chiefly of blue clay, there is a con- 
tinual disengagement of gas (carbonic acid 
and carburetted hydrogen) from small ca- 
vities, shaped like craters, which are filled 
with muddy water, mixed with petroleum. 
There are times, when the quantity of gas 
emitted is so great as to throw up the 
mud to the height of 200 feet, so as almost 
to justify the name common in the country, 
where these jets are called Air- Volcanoes. 

Near the town of Sciacca (the ancient 
baths of Selinus, on the slope of Mount 
Calogero, the ancient Mons Cronius, at the 
back of the above town), are baths, of 
which the temperature is no less than 120°. 
Fahr., and which seem to contain sul- 
phate of magnesia and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas. Like the Harrowgate waters, 
they are much used for cutaneous dis- 
orders. At a higher level, the rocks be- 


: the blue clay formation are lost, 
] to the y 1 ‘4 of li 


Not long since, the proprietor of some 
land in the interior congratulated himself 
on his good fortune, in being able to collect 
by merely placing vessels to receive @ stream 
of that substance, which was constantly 1s- 
suing from the side of a hill, occasioned by 
a bed of sulphur in its interior having cavghe 
tion of one part serving to liquefy | 
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TURKEY. — 

The following is stated te be the price of 
provisions in. e. But weare 
not inelinmed to suspect that. evem this 

will induce many persons ta 
emigrate to Turkey, or to exchange the 
dearness and safety of their own country 
for the cheapness and insecurity of the Sub- 
lime Porte. 


Beef ewe Mee ee HE I 


Muttom .....6....- 
Butter ee eceh ee we & 
Cheese ee eeeeee oe 


E eee eReereee 


Good Bread .. «we 
Ordinary ditto .... 
Tea.. 

Sugar «+. cseccans- 
Loaf ditto eae¢ace + ee 
Fowls.«.«. ae eee oe & 4. 


per lb. 
13d. do. 
54d. do. 
I}d. do. 

2d. per dozen: 
2d. per lb. 

ld. dos 

5s. dos 

54d. do.. 

Sd. do. 

Is. 2d. per couple 








ls. 2d. do. 
1s. 2d.to3s.6d each: 


Ducks «vas sane oe 
GeCSC. . nwnwes eae o- 
Turkeys. Seene eee Is. to: 3s. each 
Wine }3d. per bottle 

: 3d. = da. 

Rackee, or Brandy 43d. do. 

Olive Oil .......- Is. 6d. per gallon 
Wheat SOs natin e 22s. 9d. per quarter 
Barley o..- +00. 9s. 6d. da 
Rice ..c.eeeneees Idd. per th: 

- A house pays, on its being built,. from 
50 to 1,500 piastres. to the Mermeroglu, or 
i of buildings, and:to the Bostanghi 
Bashi, 25 to 1,000: piastres (four piastres 


As this island is now am object of public 
attention, the following details will be, pro~ 
bably, acceptable to) our readers :—The 
President is elected’ by the Senate ;. his 
office is for life, and his revenue is 200,000: 
franes: per year: He has: the right to. no+ 
minate his. successor, in a letter addressed: 
to the: Senate ;: but that. body is,, however, 
free: ta. reject this nomination—it may 
accuse the: President. The: President pos- 
sesses the executive power; he is the 
fountain of: all honour,. and: appoints to: all 
employments, The: legislative power: is: 
divided: between: the Senate and: the Cham- 
ber of Deputies:; and? the: Chamber is: 


The deputies. meet on April: 
every year, at Port-au-Prince;. and 
together three months. The: Se- 


Ge cae t. 
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and eaclt senator reeelves & salary ¢ 
francs. of $000 
WEST-INwEs, 

The island of Cuba contains 700,000 in- 
habitauts, among whonrare 256,000 slaves ; 
Jamnica, 442,000, among whom are 342.006- 
slaves ; Porte Rico, 225,000; of which 
25,000 are slaves; G and its de- 
pendencies, 120,000; of which 100;000 are 
slaves ; Martinique, 99,000, among which 
are 78,000 slaves:. 

EGYPT. 

Preparation of Coffee at Rosetta. After 
roasting the eoffee, it is pounded: in im. 
mense mortars, three Arabs working, at 
one time, with enormous: pestles, each as 
large asia man ean raise. ~ The capacity of 
the bottom of tle mortar being only equal 
to the reeeption: of one of these at a time, 
the pestles are raised: aceording to the mea. 
sure of an air, sung by an attendant Arab. 
The main purpose of this curious accom. 
paniment is to: prevent the hand and am 
of a boy, kneeling near tlie mortar, from 
being crushed to:atoms. The boy’s arm ig 
always within the moertar, which affords 
room for each pestle to: pass, in turn, with- 
out bruising him, if he place it im time 
against the side: of the vessel ; but as, after 
every stroke, he must stir up the powder, 
at the bottom, with his fingers, if the pre. 
cise period of each. blow were not marked 
by the measure of the song; his arm would 
be struck off. A. sight of this. process is 
sufficient to explain the cause of the: very 
impalpable nature. of thie coffee-powder 
used im: Turkey. 

Tt appears from: a letter recently. received 
froma son: of Mr. Galloway; the engineer, 
that the Pacha of Egypt is making: m- 
mense improvements: im manufactures, and 
otherwise, in his dominions, under the su- 
permtendence of: English and ‘foreign agents. 
The Pacha has contrived to possess:him-’ 
self of the last and highest. improvements: 
of our manufacturing machinery ; 
others, the engraved barrel rollers.for cot- 
ton.printing.. He. has-his choice, and, ap-’ 
parently; is) quite-equal to the task,. of sé 
lecting from: all the superb inventions of 
modern engineers. French or English.. The 


i 


ports into Liverpool; it seems: that more 
than 20,000 bags of Egyptian: cotton were 
introduced into: that port, during: the: last 
year. It would be curious if the growtt: 
and: manufacture: of cotton should: agai 


' beeome one of the staple: commodities: of 


Kgypt; and: 
whose: ancient: progenitars: were. colomst® 
fronx the. : in - districts: of Sais 
should, in common with their beet a 
the regenerated Greeks,;. become 2% ae- 
Mediterranean cagriers of prod aie 
rived franr tlie looms: anil soil! of 7m 
vated Egypt 
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MR. JOHN BURGESS, 
wre died Sept. 11, in St. Marga- 
; ret’s-street, Canterbury, at the 
advanced age of 96, was, for many years, 
one of the choristers of the cathedral; but 
infirmity having rendered the task irksome, 
he retired some time since, upon a liberal 
bounty provided by the dean and chapter. 
He was also parish-clerk of Saint Mildred, 

and belonged to the society of ringers. 

MR. WILLIAM BICKNELL. ~ 

At the residence of his son, in Lower 
Tooting, aged 76, Mr. William Bicknell. 
He was formerly master of an academy at 
Ponder’s-End, near Enfield, which was 
afterwards removed to Tooting. At no 
period of life ambitious of public notice, he 
passed the evening of his day in tranquil 
retirement in the bosom of his family. A 
firm belief in the truth of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and a diligent and fearless inquirer 
into the meaning of the sacred text, he ex- 
perienced the consolations of the Gospel, 
and met death without fear. Humble as 
he was in station, and retiring in disposition 
he was yet firm in what he considered cor- 
rect political sentiments. As a freeholder 
of the county in which he lived, and.as a 
liveryman ofthe city of London, he always 
gave his vote in favour of those candidates 
who were the known advocates of the liber- 
ties of the subject, or to those whose pro- 
fessions he believed to be sincere on this 
important subject. Opposed to the war 
system, hé formed various estimates of the 
national debt, which were published in 
some of the former volumes of this journal, 
and which present most fearful details. So- 
licitous, however, that reform should be 
brought about by peaceful and constitu- 
tional measures, he disapproved such pub- 
lic meetings as were rather calculated to 
ferment the public mind than to produce 
any real good. In the earlier part of his 
life he had been a member of the Estab- 


lished Church;- but,-in the—firm belief. 


that she was Wrong, he withdrew from her 
worship, and connected himself with that 
denomination of Dissenters called Unita- 
rians. He was an active opponent of Lord 
Sidmonth’s bill respecting Dissenters. But 
his chief excellencies were to be seen in 
private life. From the earliest period, he 
was a lover of science: he had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, and with the mathematics, in all 
their various he was intimately con- 
versant. By a diligent and steady course 
of reading, his mind also contained a trea- 
sure which was inexhaustible. ‘These ac- 
quirements well fitted him for the arduous 
duties of a schoolmaster, which profession 
he followed, with unremitting diligence and 
success, for the long period ee 
years. His character, also, as a hus > 


a father, and master of a family, is beyond 
all praise. He was awry ba three 
days before his dissolution, with a 
paralysis; and he quitted the scenes of 
time without any desire of a more protracte 
ed stay, and entered jnto futurity without 
any mistrust as to its consequences. 


DESFONTAINES, 
Noy. 20.—At Paris, aged 92, Desfon- 
taines, the father of the present race of 
French poets. 
COMMODORE JOSEPH NOURSE, C.B. 
Commodore Nourse began his naval 
eareer in 1793, under the command and 
auspices of Admiral Sir Alexander Hood, 


afterwards Lord Bridport, in the Royal 


George. With the intention of enabling 
him to see more service, the Admiral 
placed him on board the Audacious, under 
the command of his nephew. After a time 
he returned to the Royal George; and, im 
1795, was in the battle off Port L’ Orient, 
with Lord Bridport. The Royal George 
had twe ships engaged with her at the 
same time, one of eighty and one of ninety 
guns: the carnage was dreadful. In 1796, 
or the beginning of 1797, he was acting 
lieutenant on board the Alcmene, Capt 
H. Browne. He was in the engagement 
eff Algeziras Bay: he also formed a part 
of the detachment from the fleet at Vigo 
Bay, on the expedition under Sir James 
Pulteney. In 1802 he bad the command 
of the Advice brig. He was soon after- 
wards appointed to the Cyane, and so 
successfully cleared the French privateers, 
that the merchants ef Barbadoes presented 
government with a vessel soliciting that 
Capt. Nourse might command ber. In 1813, 
he was appointed to the Severn, and so 
signalized himself in America, that on his 
return to England he was made a Compa- 
nion of the Bath. In 1822 he sailed with 
the rank of commodore to take the naval 


‘command of the Cape of Good Hope sta- 


tion. He expired, Sept. 4, on board the 
Andromache, in all probability a wetum te 
the effect of climate and the inconvenien- 


gies to which he was exposed. 
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GENERAL BESSIERES. ; 
General Bessieres was born in the south 
of France, of low and obscure parentage. 


His youth, it is generally asserted, was not 
without its errors, and it was generally 


reported that he fled 
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of Baréelona; but his life was thus pre- 
served: By the laws of Spain, when an 
individual is condemned to death, he pre- 


pares for the exechtion of the sentence by _ 


three days’ prayers and confessions, in a 
chapel where he is confined, and from which 
he is led to the place of execution; but if, 
by any extraérdinary circumstance, the pri- 
soner remains in the chapel of expiation 
beyond the term fixed, he is pardoned. 
Bessieres had this happiness: he after- 
wards solicited the clemency of the king, 
@nd upon a report made to Ferdinand by 
M. Bardoxi, the then minister of the 
§{nterior, was pardoned ; but his name was 
erased from the army-lists, and he was 
ordered to quit the Spanish territory. 
Bessieres took refuge on the frontiers, 
where he led a miserable existence. It 
was here he resided in 1820, when the 
events which took place gave him an op- 
portunity of raising and disciplining a num- 
ber of troops, and with them repaired to 
the environs of Madrid, in the province of 
Cuenca. He assumed the rank of Field- 
marshal, and wore the uniform, and in this 
quality commanded the troops under his 
orders. Towards the end ofthe campaign, 
Bessieres had established his head-quarters 


at Huete, a small town, 20 miles from™ 


Madrid. It was here that he struggled 
against the constitutionalists with great 
intrepidity. He was excessively rigid in his 
mode of life ; slept but seldom, and trusted 
no one—having been several times on the 
point of being betrayed to the constitu- 
tionalists. The removal of the govern- 
ment to Seville, then to Cadiz, and the 
arrival of the French troops, put a stop to 
or deranged all the projects of Bessieres ; 
but he held out his position at Huete till 
the entry of the French into Madrid. The 
king, on his return, received Bessieres and 
confirmed his former rank. Since that time 
he constanly resided at Madrid, and always 
appeared at court, where, however, he was 
little noticed, undoubtedly on account of 
his origin, and became very discontented 
with the state of things, and at seeing men 
preferred before him, but still always ap- 
pearing devoted to Ferdinand ; and accom- 
panied his majesty in 1824, to the waters 
of Sacedon. Perhaps Bessieres had secret 
motives in making this voyage. The king 
traversed a part of the province of Cuenca, 
the theatre of Bessieres’ efforts in the royal- 
ist cause, and the populace spoke of him 
withenthusiasm. All this assiduity on the 
part of Bessieres towards the king, and his 
conduct at the head of the royalist party, 
apparently merited in his eyes greater favour 
than he enjoyed. But Ferdinand did not 
even bestow on him the cross of St. Ferdi- 
nand; and there is little doubt but discon- 
tent and ambition were the cause of the 
revolt of this inveterate royalist, for which 
he suffered. ~ . 
_ MR. THOMAS RAVENHILL 
Was originally an engraver, and engraved 
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several of the plates to Grose’s Antioni: 
besides various other topographig 
for the magazines. He worked for oe 
the publisher of Grose, then keeping a shor 
in Holborn, facing Bloom 

where Bullock’s auction-room now ‘ 
beneath whose roof resided Captain Grose 
himself, for the convenience of publishi 
his work. Ravenhill at that time had con. 
siderable employment: but the great im. 
provement in the style of topographical 
engraving deprived him of business, and he 
has latterly lived by taking sketches of an. 
tiquities in various counties for the p 

of illustration, particularly those places men. 
tioned by Lysons in his Environs of London. 
About seven years ago he printed a small 
tract, entitled “ A List of Topographical 
Sketches, accurately taken on the spot, years 
back, byT. Ravenhill, chiefly in London, and 
the counties of Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Essex. Many of these having never been 
engraved, they will be found useful for the 
illustration of Lysons, and other authors 
who have noticed the antiquities in and 
round London.” This tract contained a 
list of about 350 subjects, with a brief ad- 
dress on the advantages of preserving our 
national antiquities. He frequently was 
employed to make copies of a great 
portion of them: and certainly has been the 
means of preserving views of many pub- 
lic buildings, now destroyed, of which no 
other resemblance remains. In the richly 
illustrated copy of Lysons’ Environs, be- 
longing to J. Morice, Esq., are two views 
of every church mentioned in that interest- 
ing work, besides many others of antiquities, 
&c., from the pencil of the late Mr. Raven- 
hill. He was one of the last survivors of 
the old topographical engravers, whose 
work now would not be deemed worthy of 
insertion in a magazine. He was a small 
man, upwards of seventy; lively, with @ 
great flow of spirits, and felt a strong in. 
terest in every thing connected with the 
illustration of Pennant’s London, or Lysons’ 
Environs. Just before his death he spoke 
with great enthusiasm of his copy of the 
latter work, illustrated with a great number 
of additional prints and original drawings. 
From the account on the inquest, it 
appear he was destitute of effects; but the 
original sketches for his drawings, no Cif- 
cumstances would have induced him to 
part with: and although copies of them 
have been repeatedly made, they would 
still possess a value to the collector. 4! 
appearance bespoke poverty, but from his 
conversation’ nothing of the kind would be 
surmised ; indeed, he seemed very indiffer- 
ent about the sale of his drawings, and 
could scarcely be induced to exhibit any 
specimens, although they would frequently 
have produced him ‘numerous orders. — He 
thought his list and a sketch was sufficient; 
but of course, illustrators wished to 8 
the style of execution, as well as the 
subject, . 
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